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This Issue in Brief 


Due Process of Law as It Relates to Correc- 
tions.—Amplification of due process is the general 
trend today in the field of corrections. In his arti- 
cle Richard A. Chappell, chairman of the United 
States Board of Parole and former chief of the 
Federal Probation System, comments on some of 
the more significant court decisions as they relate 
to corrections. He is concerned lest a “battle area” 
develop with lawyers and courts on the one side 
and social workers and persons in the correctional 
field on the other. Part of the solution, he believes, 
would be to include in correctional curricula a 
basic course in criminal law with emphasis on 
constitutional law and to offer courses in correc- 
tional law in law schools. 


Mental Health and Criminal Behavior— The 
meaning of mental illness, the relation of mental 
illness to crime, and the role of the psychiatrist 
in sentencing are discussed by Dr. Philip Q. 
Roche, psychiatrist in private practice who is 
active in forensic psychiatry and for 11 years was 
psychiatrist for the Eastern State Penitentiary 
at Philadelphia. Dr. Roche discusses the kinds of 
information that would be useful to judges in de- 
termining what disposition to make of a case— 
penal segregation, hospitalization, or probation. 


Practical Results of Bail Reform.—Communi- 
ties throughout the country are conducting experi- 
ments with pretrial release on personal recogni- 
zance in lieu of the traditional financial bail. David 
J. McCarthy, Jr., associate professor of law and 
assistant dean of the Georgetown University Law 
Center, describes the procedures, results, and con- 
cepts underlying the District of Columbia bail re- 
form experiment which he directed from 19638 to 
1965. He also discusses the creation of a perma- 


nent fact-reporting agency and the sources of 
staff personnel for such an agency. 


What Is a Community Prison?—When Howard 
B. Gill was superintendent of the Norfolk Prison 
Colony at Norfolk, Mass., from 1927 to 1934, he 
established the first “community prison” for men 
in the United States. The fundamental concept of 
the community prison, Mr. Gill asserts, is the 
opposite of the traditional prison. It avoids what 
he calls the “‘massive, medieval, monastic, mono- 
lithic, monumental, monkey-cage monstrosities” 
that are found in many correctional programs to- 
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day. He outlines the four essentials of a commu- 
nity prison. 


Delinquency and the Panacea of Punishment.— 
Considerable controversy prevails today over the 
so-called “protective” philosophy of the juvenile 
court. There is an aroused sense of urgency to do 
something about children who get in trouble, 
much of it in the direction of a “get tough” policy. 
Dr. Sydney Smith of the Division of Law and Psy- 
chiatry at The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kans., explains why the philosophy of punishment 
has so much appeal, what motivates people psy- 
chologically who insist that punishment is the only 
answer, and what are the fallacies in the common 
assumptions made in support of a punishment 
philosophy. 


The Need for Philosophical Direction in Proba- 
tion and Parole.—Dr. Eugene H. Czajkoski of the 
probation staff for the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, 
calls attention to the lack of deep philosophical 
thinking in the field of probation and parole. 
Basic organizational goals, he emphasizes, are ill- 
defined. The field seems to be preoccupied with 
doing rather than with a theory for doing. He 
raises the question whether it is enough to simply 
reduce traditional crime or whether the concept 
of criminal behavior should be enlarged so as to 
justify concern with optimal levels of happiness, 
security, and social conformity. 


Jail Inmates Also Are “People Who Need 
People.”—Some of the techniques of the therapeu- 
tic community are brought to a sheriff’s honor 
camp in California. Old ways of isolation and con- 
trol are replaced with communication and partici- 
pation by all members of the community—inmates 
and staff alike. In their article Ray E. Price and 
Edwin R. LaPedis relate the development and 
structure of the honor camp’s therapeutic pro- 
gram which enables the inmates to have a positive 
experience in renewing human relationships. 


The Value of Researchin Probation—Although 
research has clearly demonstrated its utility in 
many other areas, writes Stuart Adams, Ph.D., 
director of research for the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department, there is need for fuller 


documentation of the value of research in proba- 
tion. Dr. Adams suggests what types of research 
are needed in probation and describes two research 
projects conducted by his office which clearly show 
the value of research in terms that might appeal 
to the taxpayer. 


The School Dropout Situation: An Opportunity 
for Constructive Intervention—Programs de- 
signed to effect changes in behavior have been 
found to depend on two factors: their timing and 
their appropriateness to the group to be influ- 
enced. According to Dr. Milton F. Shore and Dr, 
Fortune V. Mannino of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the school dropout situation, when 
viewed as a crisis, is an appropriate time for in- 
tervention with antisocial youth. They have found 
that a special program of services not available 
within the community, offered immediately on 
dropping out of school, is successful with adoles- 
cent delinquents. 


Professional and Custodial Staff Must Merge 
Their Treatment Efforts—‘“That custody and 
treatment personnel continue to be separated is 
unsound and anachronistic.” This is the conclu- 
sion reached by Carle F. O’Neil, clinical director 
of the Iowa Training School for Boys. The so- 
called treatment (professional) staff, he states, 
generally is not permitted to make a full contri- 
bution in many training schools and prisons be- 
cause its members do not have sufficient “power” 
in the institutional administrative structure. Mr. 
O’Neil shows how the professional and custodial 
staff merged their treatment efforts at the Iowa 
Training School. 


A Public School in a Correctional Institution— 
Dr. Mortimer Kreuter is principal of the first 
public school to be established at the New York 
City Correctional Institution for Men. It started 
5 years ago and has been operated by the 
City Board of Education for an inmate-pupil 
population age 16 to 21. Dr. Kreuter declares that 
the school’s operation not only has demonstrated 
that a public school may operate in a correctional 
setting, but also that its services are needed and 
welcomed by the inmates and the institution. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Due Process of Law as It 
Relates to Corrections 


By RICHARD A. CHAPPELL 
Chairman, United States Board of Parole 


attitude on the part of appellate courts toward 

the rights of offenders. In this article I shall 
touch on some of the more significant court deci- 
sions, particularly in the area of due process of 
law as it relates to corrections. It is a sensitive 
area. In fact, there is danger that it might become 
a battle area, with lawyers and the courts on the 
one side and social workers and persons in the 
correctional field on the other. The difficulty with 
such a conflict is that if anyone wins at all, it is 
bound to be a Pyrrhic victory. 


[: RECENT YEARS we have observed a changing 


Need for Understanding 


As one who has training and experience in both 
law and social work, I have sympathy for—and, 
I hope, some understanding of—the attitude of 
these two professions toward each other. Un- 
fortunately, there has been a lack of understand- 
ing and even suspicion in the two camps. It is 
most unfortunate that these two professional 
groups which, more than any others, are respon- 
sible for prosecuting and sentencing offenders on 
the one hand and treating them on the other, are 
miles apart philosophically. But they are. And who 
may get lost in the resulting fog of confusion? 
The courts? The correctional workers? No. More 
likely, the offender, the man, the thousands of 
human beings both professions are trying to help. 

There are those who are greatly concerned by 
the courts’ critical appraisal of procedures in pro- 
bation, parole, and even in the trial courts. Cor- 
rectional workers are not too happy about the 
tenor of recent decisions which seem to reflect 
impatience on the part of the courts toward what 
some judges and attorneys identify as disregard 
of due process. Some friends of mine in the cor- 
rectional field believe that in their effort to deal 
justly with persons under their supervision the 
courts are simply throwing up road blocks. One 
friend has gone so far as to accuse judges of 
trying to make work for their fellow members of 
the bar! 


On the other hand, lawyers believe that correc- 
tional workers have little regard for the basic 
rights of citizens and therefore have assumed the 
responsibility for spelling out due process pro- 
cedures which we in the correctional field must 
follow. 

Not only have the courts written prescriptions 
for our procedures but they also have been looking 
over the shoulders of the police to make sure that 
basic rights of offenders are respected. Some of 
the methods employed by the police have been 
condemned. Where statutes have been silent as 
to necessary safeguards for the rights of the 
citizen the courts have found a voice. For example, 
in the much discussed Mallory rule, the courts 
laid down ground rules for the police to follow. 
In Mallory v. United States, 354 U.S. 449 (1957), 
the Supreme Court reversed the defendant’s con- 
viction on the ground that he was not taken 
before a magistrate “without unnecessary delay.” 

Some persons accuse the courts of legislating in 
an area where they have no expertise and no busi- 
ness. But is this fair, or sensible? Where the 
statutes are silent, what other course can consci- 
entious judges follow? Those who are not content 
with what the courts have done can always appeal 
to the legislature to “spell out” proper procedures. 

For example, there is now pending in Congress 
a bill that will do just this “spelling out” for the 
District of Columbia. Some feel the bill goes too 
far; others feel it is long overdue. In my opinion, 
whether we agree or disagree with what the bill 
will do in the area of police work, the bill does go 
entirely too far in restricting trial judges in the 
use of their discretion and in barring parole to 
certain classes of offenders. Whenever public 
anxiety about crime in general pressures law 
makers into unwise legislation, public opinion may 
be served, but not justice. 

Those in the correctional field who object to 
recent court decisions affecting parole revocation, 
prison management, and the like have a tendency 
to look upon the juvenile court, probation, parole, 
and modern institutions as creatures born of 
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themselves—the children of their own ingenuity 
and thinking. They are quick to remind members 
of the bar that these institutions, in the beginning, 
did not receive the wholehearted support of law- 
yers. Of course, they came about with the acqui- 
escence of some leaders of the bar and with the 
active support of a few lawyers. For instance, the 
Federal Judiciary brought into being a wise cor- 
rectional device when they sponsored the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. This remedial legislation 
is the child of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States which appointed a committee to 
study the need for legislation and to draft the 
statute. However, correctional workers who feel 
that they are solely responsible for progressive 
methods of modern corrections, of course, resent 
the intrusion of the lawyers into their domain. 
Some suspect the courts are trying to bind our 
hands with legalistic fetters; others of us believe 
the courts are trying to see to it that all citizens, 
including the offender, have their basic rights ob- 
served. 


Legal Objections to Correctional Procedures 


Now, what is the lawyer’s objection to the cor- 
rectional worker’s viewpoint? We in the correc- 
tional field, in our zeal to improve the lot of the 
offender, have somtimes lost sight of basic human 
rights. As a young probation officer in a juvenile 
court I well recall the highhanded methods some- 
times employed in taking children from what we 
thought were unfit parents and placing them in 
foster homes. Ofttimes, we declared them delin- 
quent without substantial legal evidence. Insuffi- 
cient care was exercised in revoking probation 
and committing children to training schools. What 
we did was, we sincerely believed, in the best 
interest of the children, but there were insuffi- 
cient safeguards to insure this. 

During World War II the renowned English 
magistrate, Margery Fry, paid an official visit to 
the United States. After observing juvenile court 
hearings in New York and Washington she ex- 
pressed shock at the informal procedure by which 
the custody and care of children were decided. 
English courts, she said, insisted on legal evidence 
and due process in administering laws relating 
to children. In the years since 1944, thanks to 
the Children’s Bureau, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, and others, our juvenile 
court procedures have been restudied and greatly 
improved. 


Now, what are some of the specific complaints 
lawyers make concerning our procedures? Law- 
yers charge that we deny probation and parole 
violators the right to representation by counsel, 
confrontation of witnesses, and a full opportunity 
to defend themselves from false charges by super. 
vising officers. Attorneys complain they are de 
nied the right to read probation officers’ presen- 
tence reports, believing that they must see such 
reports in order to refute false information. They 
have demanded the right to examine parole board 
records at the time of parole revocation hearings, 

Some lawyers go so far as to say that parole 
should be granted in all cases, unless the Board 
can give good reason for denying the privilege. 
And there are those who would impose upon the 
courts the duty to set forth reasons for not 
granting probation and for imposing sentence to 
confinement. Some legal scholars even demand 
that the government supply counsel to all alleged 
probation and parole violators. One thoughtful 
law professor argued recently at a National Pa- 
role Institute that persons charged with an infrac- 
tion of the rules of the prison should be repres- 
ented by counsel. In the opinion of legal minds 
dedicated to due process, the courts have not yet 
gone as far as they should. 


Due Process for the Convicted Person 
Who Violates 


A related issue is the question of “due process” 
for the imprisoned. Are the courts interfering 
with prison administration? If so, is such inter- 
ference—or, rather assumption of responsibility 
—justified? Some decisions seem to say No and 
others, Yes. 

In a Black Muslim case in which the plaintiffs 
claimed the right to worship as they wished, the 
court said that the management of a prison was 
“a delicate business calling for expert decisions 
by persons who have many years of experience in 
the field. The courts are loathe to substitute their 
judgment for that of the experts who are inside 
the prison walls and who have the direct respon- 
sibility for their security.” Childs v. Pegelow, 
321 F. 2d. 487 (4 Cir., 1963). Cert. denied, 376 
U.S. 932 (1964). Roberts v. Pegelow, 313 F. 2d. 
548 (4 Cir., 1963). 

The Supreme Court in 1963 did hold for the 
first time that prisoners may sue the United 
States Government for its negligence under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. See United States v. 
Muniz, 83 Sup. Ct. 1850 (1963). Muniz had been 
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attacked and injured by another prisoner. In a 
companion case, Henry Winston also was per- 
mitted to sue for alleged medical malpractice; 
while serving his sentence in a federal institution 
he suffered from a brain tumor that resulted in 
almost total blindness before it was removed. He 
claimed damages for medical neglect. 

On to another question: the right of an offender 
to be considered for probation. A recent court 
decision held that a trial judge who refused to 
consider probation for a defendant solely because 
he elected to stand trial, had abused his discretion. 
Three codefendants who pleaded guilty were 
granted probation. The case was sent back to the 
trial judge with an order that he consider pro- 
bation for the man who pleaded not guilty. See 
United States v. Wiley, 184 Fed. Supp. 679 and 
267 Fed. 2d. 453. 

There are several new cases which have re- 
sulted in a much finer delineation of parole viola- 
tion than has been drawn before—and I may say 
at once that in each decision the angels (or was it 
the courts?) seem to be on the side of the violator. 
For example, a parolee is entitled to a revocation 
hearing without unreasonable delay. In the case 
of United States ex rel John Bueno v. Kenton, 287 
Fed. 2d. 534 (2 Cir., 1961), Cert. denied 368 
U.S. 846, 118 days were said to be unreasonable 
delay. 


The Hyser Decision 


In a landmark case establishing procedures for 
parole revocation hearings, the court in Hyser v. 
Reed, 318 Fed. 2d. 225 (D.C. Cir., 1963), Cert. de- 
nied 375 U.S. 957 (1963) decided several things. 
Judge Berger, who wrote the majority opinion, 
showed unusual perception into the problems of 
our Board that travels nationwide. The minority, 
too, had some well-reasoned thoughts on the prob- 
lems raised. The Court held that the Parole 
Board’s discretion is not subject to judicial re- 
view, except in a limited way. Also parole cannot 
be revoked arbitrarily but must be for “cause” 
and based on ‘“‘satisfactory evidence.” An alleged 
parole violator is entitled to know the charges 
against him so that he can prepare to refute them. 

A responsible official must evaluate the report of 
the violation. This report must be reviewed by a 
board member before a decision to issue a war- 
tant to retake the alleged violator is made. One 
or more Board Members must sign the warrant. 
An alleged parole violator must be detained at a 


place as near as reasonably possible to the place 
of violation. 

While being held locally, the violator is entitled 
to be interviewed by a representative of the Board 
of Parole within a reasonable time following 
which a summary or digest of the parolee’s state- 
ment and the statements of others who may 
testify in his behalf should be forwarded to the 
Board of Parole. 

In the event the alleged violator denies the 
charges against him, he is entitled to a hearing 
in which he may have counsel provided he can 
make arrangements for such representation and 
he may have voluntary witnesses. Although some 
members of the court believe the Government 
should furnish counsel and subpoena witnesses, 
the majority of the court would not impose such 
obligations on the Board. Those who insisted on 
appointed counsel pointed out that any other con- 
clusion favors the rich, who can afford lawyers, 
over the poor who cannot. 

In the Hyser case, the court also ruled that 
neither the Administrative Procedures Act nor 
the Sixth Amendment applies in parole revocation 
procedures. Also, that the Board need not make 
available its file on the parolee, permit cross- 
examination of witnesses, or divulge the source 
of its information. The proceeding is not to be 
adversary in nature. 

Some members of our Board feared that the 
Hyser decision would add so greatly to the ex- 
pense of conducting parole revocation hearings 
that the Board would have to be far more con- 
servative in granting the privilege of parole 
initially; however, by deputizing federal pro- 
bation officers as hearing officers, when the budget 
indicates, the expense has not been great. The pro- 
cedure seems to be working well and there has 
been little interruption of the normal flow of 
business before the Board. 

In the area of probation, about the only right 
accorded a probationer charged with a violation in 
the early days after the passage of the Federal 
Probation Act, was the right to a hearing before 
the court and the right that his revocation not be 
capricious. Mr. Justice Cardozo, in Escoe vy. 
Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490, pointed out that no formal 
hearing was required. This followed an earlier 
rule in Burns v. United States 287 U.S. 216. No 
mention was made of representation by counsel 
in these cases, but certainly the courts would not 
have required appointment of counsel. However, 
it will not surprise me if eventually the courts 
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demand the appointment of counsel in both pro- 
bation and parole revocation proceedings unless 
the statutes are amended to clearly state that 
there is no necessity for this. I believe the time 
will come when public defenders will be available 
to persons charged with probation and parole 
violations. Also applicants for parole may have 
attorneys appear for them at application hearings. 


In Conclusion 


In closing I should like to point up what I 
consider to be an urgent need in the education of 
correctional workers and of lawyers. Our correc- 
tional courses should include a basic course in 
criminal law with emphasis on constitutional 
rights. By the same token, our law schools should 
offer courses in correctional law. Most criminal 
law classes offered in law schools are cencerned 
with the elements of crime and criminal procedure 
with little emphasis on the social implications of 
the criminal law. There is need for a casebook of 
laws relating to corrections. Sol Rubin’s new 
book, The Law of Criminal Correction, is an 
excellent work as a text, but there is still need for 
a casebook with selected cases in the field of 
social work and corrections. Our attorneys would 
be far more useful as judges, legislators, prosecu- 
tors, and defense counsel if they were well- 
grounded in criminal law and more conversant 
with its social implications. 

Unfortunately, few able lawyers engage in 
criminal law practice. It is regrettable that crim- 
inal law practice is looked down upon in some 
quarters and does not have the “respectability” 
of civil law practice. We cannot blame young law- 
yers for not entering the criminal law field 
because the pay is lean. Few offenders are 
financially able to pay reasonable fees. The young 
lawyer naturally turns to civil law as a means of 
livelihood. Not so long ago several of us attended 
a week’s seminar at Harvard Law School explor- 


ing ways of attracting gifted young attorneys to 
the criminal law practice. It is quite evident to 
me that the only solution will be a state-supported 
public defender system wherein both the prose. 
cuting and defense attorneys will receive equal 
pay. In an affluent society such as ours, we should 
be content with no less. 

We all applaud President Johnson’s thoughtful 
message to Congress on crime. We are confident 
that in time the trend toward lawlessness will be 
“arrested” and “reversed.” As front line troops, 
we correctional workers expect to put forth our 
best efforts to this end. Perhaps his Commission 
can examine existing procedures in the area of 
due process and recommend appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

I close by quoting from another distinguished 
world leader—the late Sir Winston Churchill— 
who was once a prisoner. During the Boer War 
he was captured and imprisoned. Later he sought 
and was appointed to the position of Home Sec- 
retary in charge of the British Prison System. He 
said, a half-century ago, while Home Secretary: 
“The mood and temper of the public in regard to 
the treatment of crime and criminals is one of the 
most unfailing tests of the civilization of any 
country. A calm and dispassionate recognition of 
the rights of the accused against the State, and 
even of convicted criminals against the State, a 
constant heart-searching by all charged with the 
duty of punishment, a desire and eagerness to 
rehabilitate in the world of industry all those who 
have paid their dues in the hard coinage of punish- 
ment, tireless efforts towards the discovery of 
curative and regenerating processes, and an un- 
faltering faith that there is a treasure, if you can 
only find it, in the heart of every man—these are 
the symbols which in the treatment of crime and 
criminals mark and measure the _ stored-up 
strength of a nation, and are the sign and proof of 
the living virtue in it.” 


It is a fundamental law that a sentence deprives a man 
only of those rights specifically taken away by the statute, and 
the punishments authorized are only those specified by the 
statute. It is obvious that the convicted individual, and the 


prisoner, have rights. 


—SOoL RUBIN 
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Mental Health and 


BY PHILIP Q. ROCHE, M.D. 
Psychiatrist in Private Practice, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania* 


would be well if at the outset I make clear 

certain assumptions with which we work. Let 
me give you briefly what I believe them to be. 

First, we all seem to be more or less subscribing 
to the view that criminal behavior is a symptom 
of a kind of illness. We have reached a point in 
our thinking where certain kinds of criminal 
behavior are actually accepted as mental illness. 
In all of the tests for responsibility this assump- 
tion is implied. For example, in the American Law 
Institute’s proposed rule for responsibility, cer- 
tain persons are excused on the basis of a mental 
defect or illness. But this proposal, as do in effect 
the other tests for responsibility, adds the qualifi- 
cation that illness on the basis of chronically re- 
peated acts alone would not come under the rule. 
The result of this exception is the exclusion of 
those who make up the bulk of our law-enforce- 
ment task. By this exclusion our focus is away 
from those whose “mental illness’’ is less visible ; 
we arbitrarily select only those few who show 
such behavior regarded as irresponsible by com- 
mon sense standards. 

However, there remains a cogent question. Does 
not repeated criminality constitute a kind of men- 
tal disability which begs more inquiry and a 
better design of law enforcement and penology? 
Despite this rigidity of these rules, there is a 
growing acceptance that the repeated offender 
must be better understood if we are to assess his 
responsibility and deal with him effectively. 

A second assumption is that we can change a 
lawbreaker to such an extent that he will not re- 
peat his offense. We have long held to the belief 
that term punishment, that is, the making of the 


I: DISCUSSING mental illness and criminality, it 


*Dr. Roche served as a psychiatrist for the Eastern 
State Penitentiary at Philadelphia (now the State Correc- 
tional Institution) from 1934 to 1945 and has been on the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania since 1938. He is 
a fellow of the American Psychiatric Association and 
formerly chairman of its forensic section and member of 
its legal aspects committee. In 1957 he was the winner of 
the Isaac Ray Award of the APA conferred annually upon 
the person deemed “most worthy by reason of his contri- 
bution to the improvement of the relations of law and 
psychiatry.” The award lectures were presented at the 
University of Michigan and are published in a 299-page 
volume, The Criminal Mind, a study of communication 
between criminal law and psychiatry. The book is published 
by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., New York 3, N. Y. 


Criminal Behavior 


person uncomfortable in a condition of restraint 
and regimentation, will deter future lawbreaking 
in both the offender and in the law-abiding. In 
achieving temporary social defense, this manipu- 
lation is workable, but long-term reform is not 
generally achieved. We cling to the hope of chang- 
ing the offender and, like the chronic repeater, we 
likewise repeat a remedy that repeatedly fails to 
achieve the desired changes. In this, we have in 
common with the offender a repetitive compul- 
sion neurosis. This seems to be true; yet, we call 
upon psychiatry and the behavioral sciences to 
work out better remedies to change offenders. We 
are in transition from the older, crime-centered 
punitive practice to an individual-centered thera- 
peutic approach. 

The third assumption is that newer and hope- 
fully better means are available to change of- 
fenders. 


Meaning of Mental Illness 


At this point some remarks are in order touch- 
ing upon the general meanings of mental illness. 

Today, mental illness is viewed less in the 
medieval concept of possession, of malignant 
animation by demons. Nevertheless, we have 
persistent vestiges of this notion in our thinking. 
Correctly, mental illness is regarded as a descrip- 
tion of a process in which an individual main- 
tains a balance and individual integrity at some 
level through various devices of coping with stress 
induced in combination by environmental condi- 
tions and by internal patterns which are shaped 
by formative experiences. Most of our offenders 
and our mentally ill have in common bad child- 
rearing experiences which render the individual 
less capable of sustaining the stresses of adult 
living. These are the deprived who get a bad 
start; they attained little resilience and versa- 
tility and they somehow are condemned to repeat 
devices which are invariably maladaptive and 
irritating to the community. Such persons tend 
to remain fixed at levels of adaptive efforts in 
keeping with those of children. 

Our approach in changing persons is focused 
on offering them means of renouncing the ways 
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of the child for more adult, realistic alternatives. 
We first determine what measure of resource the 
offender has for change, and second, we provide 
inducement and the means of so changing him. 
This is belated child-rearing for grownups. A 
subsidiary assumption is that every person, no 
matter how mentally ill or how confirmed a 
criminal, does retain some measure of latent re- 
source for change. It remains for us to uncover it 
and exploit it. All of this is what we might call 
an after-correction of the errors of child-rearing, 
given also the factors of heredity, environment, 
and intelligence. 

In meeting stress all of us attempt to maintain 
a balance and in so doing exhibit what are called 
symptoms. When such devices are ineffective the 
balance is shifted and we experience what is called 
mental illness in some degree. In some persons 
who have had poor life training, symptoms become 
fixed in patterns which are called character de- 
formations. We apply various names to them such 
as “psychopathic personality,” “constitutional psy- 
chopathic inferior,” which have come to be terms 
of opprobrium. A less condemning term is socio- 
path. In others we observe symptoms of such in- 
tensity and at such variance with common-sense 
values that we regard and accept the person ex- 
hibiting them as psychotically incapacitated. 
Again, a large number of persons are incapaci- 
tated to a degree less than psychotic—we regard 
them as neurotic. All have in common a tendency 
to repetitive symbolic destructive behavior direc- 
ted both outwardly and toward themselves. 

Mental illness has still another meaning. Many 
persons experience antisocial impulses in conflict 
with their moral standards. When such impulses 
are intense and imminent, the individual may live 
out the conflict by absorbing the impulse within 
himself. The self-absorption comes with some 
cost; the individual is changed and such change 
describes mental illness. If we did not have this 
means of self-absorption, we all would carry out 
antisocial behavior without hindrance. In this 
sense, mental illness spares many from becoming 
criminals. It is equivalent to crime. Mental illness 
saves the individual from criminality, but only at 
some sacrifice of himself. By the same token we 
observe criminality as the lesser of the two evils; 
the criminal act is more tolerable than the loss of 
mental integrity. In this light the criminal insures 


1 Karl Menninger, with M. Mayman and P. eee. The Vital Bal- 
ance. New York: The Viking Press, 1963, p. 


his sanity and maintains an isolation from ap 
awareness of his own “mental illness.” 

Our mental hospitals are filled with those who 
become mentally ill instead of criminal and | 
would venture to say that our penitentiaries are 
filled with those who became and remained crim- 
inal instead of becoming “mentally” ill. This 
view of psychic life is rejected by the common- 
sense rationality of the man on the street, but it 
is nevertheless a valid approach to behavior. In 
this complementary process we observe an in-be- 
tween place where one is both mentally ill and 
criminal; one does not become sick enough to 
forestall the commitment of a crime, which 
emerges as a transitory symptom, and often such 
a case gets into court with the defense of insanity. 


Role of Psychiatrist in Sentencing 


At this juncture I should like to turn to the 
question—what is the function of the psychiatrist 
in the matter of sentencing? In this, his bound- 
aries should be set and his working model under- 
stood. Judges and psychiatrists often share the 
notion that once something is named, it is known 
and understood. This promotes the evil of labeling 
which achieves little beyond establishing static 
class type categories which exist only as abstrac- 
tions separate from the realities of human be- 
havior. In consequence, we tend to sentence not 
the offender but the name attached to him. I will 
concede that limited labeling makes easy mass 
management of institutional populations, but it 
is still labeling and carries with it the same de- 
monological implications which deny that people 
change and which tend to stigmatize rather than 
to explain. Thus, we should abandon such terms 
as sociopath and its kindred variants. 

Far better for us and the offender is an ap- 
proach which attempts to describe behavior in 
terms of dynamic processes of past determinants, 
of stresses and coping devices, and of symbolism 
all of which should enable us to determine “how 
sick is the offender.” Here it is desirable to define 
in operational terms what we mean by “how sick.” 

For our purpose in advising the sentencing 
judge we endeavor to offer some measure of the 
offender’s social capacity in terms of the follow- 
ing: 

First, what is the offender’s contact and appre- 
ciation of reality as we understand it? It is sur- 
prising how few offenders have such appreciation. 
Dr. Karl Menninger’ has pointed out the everyday 
observation that all aggressive behavior is der- 
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eistic, which is defined as that which deviates 
from the laws of logic and experience and fails to 
consider the facts of reality and the practical con- 
sequences Of social disapproval. Such dereistic 
behavior pays incredibly high prices for miniscule 
material gains. We have means of assessing the 
offender’s reality perception and this would give 
us some measure of how sick he is. 

Second, the psychiatrist should offer an opinion 
to the court, relating the extent that the offender 
is compelled by the intensity of inner impulses to 
carry out repeated antisocial acts. We could ex- 
press this in terms of the offender’s ego contro!s. 

Third, we assess how destructive is the be- 
havior, either to the offender or to others. For 
example, some offenders may arouse social dis- 
approval, but they are essentially innocuous. We 
note this in many exhibitionists and in certain 
adults who pursue deviant consensual sex be- 
havior. But our task would be to individualize the 
offender, less in terms of his offense, more in terms 
of his life history and his psychological distor- 
tions, to offer some reliable predictions useful to 
the court. In the interest of social defense an of- 
fender is placed in custodial restraint as an im- 
plementation to his own diminished ego controls. 
We should discriminate those who require such 
handling and those who do not. Can the psychi- 
atrist help here? I think he can. 

Fourth, given adequate opportunity, can the 
psychiatrist give useful advice to the court as to 
the qualities and resources of the offender that 
indicate the possibility of change? This would 
impose on us the obligation to provide ways and 
means of changing the offender. 


Kinds of Information Useful to Judges 


In passing, I have dwelled on the kinds of in- 
formation useful to the judge in pondering dis- 
position. The judge is not only confined to the 
legal forms, but is also burdened beyond the 
letter of the law; each offender as an individual 
presents a human problem in great dimensions. 


In his doubt and uncertainty, the judge has 
turned to the psychiatrist. Our prayer is that the 
psychiatrist can offer useful suggestions within 
his limitations and competence as a scientific 
observer. 

What the judge needs are measuring devices of 
predictive value—a machinery for determining 
the offender’s assets and limitations, reality con- 
tact, the measure of ego control, destructive 
potential, the meaning of the offense, and the 
capacity for change; in sum, how “sick” is the 
offender? 

What is needed to achieve a more humane 
approach to sentencing? First is the need for a 
clinical facility for observation and analysis of 
the individual offender. Little can be learned in 
an hour, even two or three. We need to know 
much about the offender, about his family, his 
longitudinal environment of persons and things, 
and the stresses of his existence which have inter- 
acted with his developing personality. All of this 
takes time. This suggests a procedure which would 
provide for sentence deferral which would allow 
time for comprehensive study and the develop- 
ment of a meaningful report to the court as to 
“how sick” the offender is, as to what disposition 
would likely insure social defense, and as to 
probabilities for changing the offender. With such 
information the court could rest more at ease 
with the disposition it makes, whether penal 
segregation, hospitalization, or probation. 

In closing, a word regarding the clinical appa- 
ratus. Today such facilities exist more in name 
than in fact. Much could be done to bring the 
clinical facility to larger usefulness if we turn to 
the learned faculties of our universities around 
the country. The university faculty has been too 
long insulated from law enforcement and the 
treatment of the offender. With government sub- 
sidy the university could be drawn into the crime 
problem. Certainly such participation would do 
much to enlist more talent to a neglected field. 


A sound rule for distinguishing the legally irresponsible from the 
responsible cannot ignore the current psychiatric knowledge of the relation- 
ship of mental disorder to antisocial behavior. A sound rule must permit 
medical evidence on every facet of the defendant’s mental condition that 
will help determine his responsibility or irresponsibility. 


—HENRY WEIHOFEN in The Urge To Punish 
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Practical Results of Bail Reform 


By DAVID J. MCCARTHY, JR. 
Associate Professor of Law and Assistant Dean, Georgetown University Law Center* 


in the District of Columbia for whom bond 

was set, 52 percent were never able to obtain 
their pretrial release from the District Jail. In 
addition, for these defendants, the median time in 
detention between arrest and final nonappellate 
disposition was 96 days, i.e., half of the felony 
defendants detained during the entire pretrial 
period remained in jail for more than 3 months 
prior to the disposition of their cases. Yet release 
on personal recognizance was ordered in only 0.7 
percent of the cases. With respect to misdemeanor 
cases, the detention figures are lower, but never- 
theless substantial.? 


[i 1963, of the defendants charged with felonies 


Need for Reform 


The existence of this high rate of pretrial deten- 
tion has in the past few years motivated demands 
for the reform of the administration of bail,? and 
well it might. A facet of our criminal process 
which frequently permits the man with funds to 
be released while detaining the man without funds 
—which, in addition, results in this incredible 
rate of pretrial detention—is indeed a question- 
able system;® questionable because it seems on 
its face to conflict with the principle, long a 
fundament of our jurisprudence, that a man is 
to be presumed innocent until proved guilty—and 
questionable, too, because it conflicts with the 
principle of equal justice under law. Discrimi- 
nation because of financial status is in today’s 
society anathema.* 

Moreover, the present administration of the 
bail system—and its corollary detention problem 
—are costly to the community. The variable costs 
of holding the defendant in the detention facility, 
the additional cost of public assistance where 
applicable, the loss of derivative revenue, the costs 
of transportation, and the like, mount to fantastic 
sums when considered on a state or nationwide 
scale.® 

The primary issue, however, is not whether the 
pretrial detention is questionable, is not whether 


*Professor McCarthy was director of the District of 
Columbia Bail Project from November 1963 to June 1965. 


it is costly, for these seem obvious on their face. 
The crux of the matter is: Js it unnecessary? 


The District of Columbia Bail Project 


In 1963 the efforts of the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit and of a com- 
mittee of the Junior Bar Section of the District’s 
Bar Association® culminated in a grant of Ford 
Foundation funds to Georgetown University Law 
Center and the institution in the District of Co- 
lumbia of a 3-year, bail-reform experiment. The 
experiment was to use as a working hypothesis the 
proposition that community ties would motivate 
defendants in selected cases to remain in the 
jurisdiction for trial, the proposition upon which 
New York’s successful experiment was grounded. 

Since January 20, 1964, the first day on which 
the District of Columbia Bail Project began court 
operations, more than 1,350 defendants have been 
recommended for release on personal recogni- 
zance. More than 1,150 of the defendants were so 
released. Further examination of these results 
will follow a brief outline of the procedures and 
criteria utilized in achieving them. 

The Project’s activities include its primary 
function, pretrial release on personal recogni- 
zance, its auxiliary research and educational 
phases, and factual verifications in connection with 
some motions for bail pending appeal. In recom- 
mending pretrial release on personal recognizance, 


1 See McCarthy and Wahl, The District of Columbia Bail evaieet: An 
Illustration of Experimentation and a Brief for Change, 53 Geo. L.J. 
675, 681-702 (1965) [hereinafter cited as McCarthy and Wahl]. 

2 Pannell v. United States, 115 U.S. App. D.C. 379, 380, 382-83, 320 
F.2d 698, 699, 701-02 (1963) (Wright, J., concurring; Bazelon, J., 
separate opinion); Bail or Jail, 19 Record of N.Y.C.B.A. 11 (1964); 
Note, 102 U.Pa.L.Rev. 1031 (1954). 

8 Foote, Introduction, The Comparative Study of Conditional Re- 
lease, 108 U.Pa.L.Rev. 290 (1960). 

4 Staff of Subcomms. on Constitutional Rights and Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, Senate Comm. on the Judiciary, 88th Cong., 2d 
Sess, Report on Constitutional Rights and Federal Bail Procedures 
vi-vii, 1-4 (Comm. Print 1964). 

5 McCarthy and Wahl, at 721-30; Freed and Wald, Bail in the 
vain States: 1964 39-48 (1964) [hereinafter cited as Freed and 

ald]. 

6 Committee on Bail Problems, Report to the Circuit Judicial Con- 
ference 7 (1963); Committee on the Administration of Bail of the 
Junior Bar Section of the Bar Association of the District of Columbia, 
The Bail System of the District of Columbia 7 (1963) 

7 Ares, Rankin and Sturz, The Manhattan Bail Project: An Interim 
Report on the Use of Pre-Trial Parole, 38 N.Y.U.L. Rev. 67 (1963); 
Sturz, An Alternative to the Bail System, Federal] Probation (1962). 
Other pretrial release projects and the Manhattan summons experi- 
ment are described in Freed and Wald at 64-73. At present between 
30 and 40 experiments are in operation or planned throughout the 
Nation. Among the jurisdictions involved are: Boston, Mass., Hartford, 
Cenn., Philadelphia, Pa., Prince George’s County, Md., Atlanta, Ga., 
Orlando, Fla., Syracuse, N.Y., Detroit, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Toledo, 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Des Moines, Iowa, Dallas, Tex., 
Tulsa, Okla., San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the experiment has utilized a “bail reevaluation” 
system. Staff members are alerted to the exis- 
tence of defendants upon the initial presentation 
of the latter before the appropriate committing 
magistrate. Bail is thus set in the traditional 
manner. Immediately thereafter, the defendants 
are screened and interviewed. Upon independent 
verification, recommendations together with sup- 
porting information are presented to the appro- 
priate court, at periods of time ranging from the 
same day on which the defendant initially appears 
in court to a few days thereafter. Any delays are, 
of course, caused by difficulties in obtaining infor- 
mation from official or private sources. In recent 
months, the project has increased the speed of its 
procedures to the point that most defendants are 
released on the day of their initial appearance, 
many at the initial bail determination. 

Initially, the Project covered felony cases. In 
August 1964 the coverage was expanded to in- 
clude misdemeanor cases in which delays could 
be expected prior to disposition. Each defendant 
who falls within the coverage of the Project is 
considered without regard to the type of offense 
charged. In other words, the Project would, and 
has, recommended release on personal recogni- 
zance for defendants charged with crimes rang- 
ing from simple assault to first degree murder. 
There are criteria, however, which the defendants 
must meet in order to be recommended. 


Project Procedures and Criteria 


At the outset, the Project screens the defend- 
ants who fall within its coverage to determine 
whether their prior records indicate the existence 
of certain factors which would exclude them from 
the possibility of recommendation. For example, 
a defendant whose prior record indicates that he 
had jumped bail on a previous occasion would ob- 
viously be excluded from further consideration by 
the Project. So, too, would a defendant who had 
previously been convicted of two or more felony 
offenses involving crimes against the person. 
Without further elaboration, suffice it to say that 
some of the so-called exclusions are based on 
public policy. The majority indicate that in a 
situation somewhat similar to release on recogni- 
zance, the defendant demonstrated a definite lack 
of responsibility. Not all of these exclusions are 
absolute, of course. 

Once the initial screening has taken place, those 
defendants who remain are then interviewed. 
They are asked questions relating to their com- 


munity ties, family, residence, employment, stu- 
dent status, health and the like, and not to the 
nature of the offense. If, after interview, they 
appear qualified for recommendation, the staff 
then proceeds to verify independently the infor- 
mation received—generally through in-court or 
telephone conversations with relatives, friends, 
and employers. The interview information and 
that received upon verification is then analyzed to 
determine whether the defendant qualifies for a 
recommendation for release on personal recogni- 
zance. 

In order to assist the staff in making this 
determination, a point system is employed. Thus, 
each basic community tie or stability indicator is 
assigned a number of points according to the 
strength or degree indicated. For example, a de- 
fendant who lives with his family will receive 
more points than one who lives with a friend. 
A defendant who has a job to which he can return 
and which he has held for more than 1 year will 
receive more points than one who has only re- 
cently obtained such a job. Negative weight is 
assigned in the event of prior criminal convictions 
in order to achieve a balance between motivation 
to remain and motivation to avoid by flight a 
more severe sentence. A minimum point require- 
ment must be met representing the lowest level 
of community involvement thought to be neces- 
sary. As is no doubt obvious, the point system is 
not absolute. It serves as a system of guidelines. 

Those defendants who qualify are then recom- 
mended. The recommendations contain all infor- 
mation relating to the issue of release on personal 
recognizance. The prosecutor presents the alleged 
facts of the offense. Only in connection with rec- 
ommendations is information presented to the 
committing magistrates. With this exception, 
project records are confidential. 


Interim Results 


As mentioned earlier, we have presented more 
than 1,350 recommendations, of which 1,150 or 
more have been accepted by the Court of General 
Sessions, the United States Commissioner, and the 
judges of the United States District. Court. The 
results have been somewhat gratifying. If we use 
a strict definition of the term “bail jumper,” only 
6 defendants are reputed to have fled the City of 
Washington, thus jumping bail. Twenty-nine 
other defendants, however, have failed to make 
required court appearances, 24 of whom have 
been rearrested in Washington. Some of the 
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failures to appear occurred after previous court 
appearances. None of those who have failed to 
appear has been expressly punished for that 
failure. 

There appears at this time no consistent thread 
running through each of the default cases which 
can be isolated as a causative factor. A signifi- 
cant pattern is developing, however. The bulk of 
the failures occurred in misdemeanor cases. Of the 
385 defaulting defendants, 9 were released at a 
time when they were charged with felony offenses. 
Twenty-six were released on charges of misde- 
meanors. Seven of the felony cases were subse- 
quently reduced to misdemeanors, so that at the 
point of default, 33 of the 35 defendants who 
failed to appear were facing misdemeanor 
charges. 


Release Conduct 


It is textbook law that the bail system is set up 
to assure the public’s right to have the defendant 
stand trial, while at the same time permitting the 
defendant his pretrial freedom, if at all possible. 
Nonetheless, the rising crime rates have caused 
public attention to be focused upon the conduct of 
defendants released on bond, and especially those 
released on personal recognizance under an ex- 
perimental program. Accordingly, we have at- 
tempted to record every instance of trouble 
arising during the release period of project de- 
fendants. 

Of the more than 1,150 defendants released 
under the program, less than 2.5 percent have 
been rearrested on serious charges during the 
period of release. An additional 7 percent have 
been rearrested on less serious charges. Less 
serious charges include traffic and domestic re- 
lations difficulties. 

Lest it leave a false impression, this data must 
be considered in its proper perspective. Arrest is 
not conviction. Charge is not guilt. This is not to 
say that none of the defendants is guilty of the 
subsequent charges. Many of them have indeed 
been convicted. But, while more than one-third of 
the subsequent-offense cases are still pending, 30 
percent of the remainder resulted in dismissals or 
acquittals. It need not be added that had these de- 
fendants possessed the funds to purchase the tra- 
ditional surety bond release, they would have been 
nonetheless able to perpetrate, if in fact they did, 
the crimes with which they have been charged. 
Data in the project’s possession and interviews 
with bondsmen have not indicated a demonstrable 


difference between personal-recognizance and 
surety-bond release in this regard. 

A bail system directed to the assurance of 
future court appearances is manifestly not the 
answer to this problem. Many remedies have 
been suggested. One, most frequently offered, is 
that trial should be expedited. Whether or not 
this is the solution, it is interesting to note that 
had the defendants released by the Project and 
rearrested on subsequent charges been brought 
to trial on the original charge within 30 days of 
their release, almost 70 percent of the subsequent 
charges would not have arisen while the defend- 
ants were on bond. 


Dispositions of Release Cases 


There remains one very interesting and perhaps 
significant facet of our experience. Of the re 
leased defendants whose cases have reached final 
disposition, 66 percent have never gone back to 
jail on the release charge. This may, in fact, 
corroborate the long-held and oft-voiced proposi- 
tion that pretrial release enables a defendant 
better to assist in the preparation of his defense. 
It also indicates, of course, since a large per- 
centage of this mentioned 66 percent receive pro- 
bation, that there is an obvious correlation be- 
tween the requirements of the Bail Project and 
those for probation recommendations. In any 
event, it illustrates the unwarranted waste of re 
quiring this 66 percent to spend as much as 3 
months in jail. 


The Nature of a Bail Experiment 


The results thus far more than justify the 
vision of the Judicial Conference and of others 
who participated in the institution of the Project. 
As in any experiment of this nature, however, the 
results have not been achieved without encounter- 
ing difficulties. Such term does not refer to opposi- 
tion or reluctance to cooperate. The cooperation 
of the various official agencies has been exem- 
plary. And after careful, initial scrutiny, the 
judiciary has responded willingly to give the pro- 
gram the opportunity to succeed. 

The major difficulties to which reference is 
made stem mainly from different conceptions of 
the role of the Bail Project. For example, many 
think that the Project is, or should be, a service 
organization. This image contemplates that the 
Project’s primary function is to render assis- 
tance, wherever possible, to the judges, or to de- 
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fense counsel, or to certain segments of the com- 
munity. 

Others feel that the Project is, or should be 
primarily—indeed exclusively—a scientific ex- 
periment. In such circumstances, it would operate 
without regard to the public ramifications of its 
activities, seeking to determine the full limi- 
tations upon release on personal recognizance, 
isolating the strong and weak community ties. 

It is submitted that the Bail Project is not, and 
cannot be, the fulfillment of either of these im- 
ages, however much their value. To be sure, one 
of its ultimate results may be that, as at sen- 
tencing, a fact-finding and recommending entity 
will assist committing magistrates in bail deter- 
minations. In addition, there is no doubt that its 
present activities concomitantly aid defense coun- 
sel and the poor—and should do so where possible. 
But in its present stages, it is neither a probation 
office nor a panacea for all pretrial detention. 

Rather, it is a political animal. Its primary pur- 
pose is to determine whether the use of personal 
recognizance can be expanded and, if so, to 
foster the use of such nonfinancial release. It 
operates neither with the full blessing of the com- 
munity nor in a vacuum. It in fact seeks the 
eventual effectuation of a legal reform in a sys- 
tem long the prisoner of tradition, and fraught 
with the possibilities of adverse public reaction. 
If it is to be more than an historical fact, it must 
eventually achieve the support of the legislative 
representative of that public. 

Thus, the proposed reform is tested in selected 
cases. Patience is the watchword. Care is taken, 
if possible (it not always is), to skirt sensitive 
areas. Expansion then proceeds grounded on the 
Project’s reputation. In a “goldfish bowl” reform 
experiment of this sort, supporters must patiently 
await ultimate results, and not demand all ini- 
tially. 


Ultimate Results Predicted 


What are these ultimate results? If the results 
thus far are any indication, frequent release on 
personal recognizance will indeed be a reality. 
Factfinding assistance to committing magistrates 
will be the normal course of events. The quality 
of our justice will be improved by changes in our 
pretrial release system, reaching perhaps to its 
fundamental underlying concepts.* Such results 


8 See S.1357, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. (196: 
® Warren v. Richardson, 333 F. 2d 781, Ne (9th Cir. 1964). 
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are indeed worth the expenses and efforts of a bail 
reform. 


The Bail Program: Whose Responsibility? 


An allusion to possible ultimate results of a 
bail experiment cannot be complete without a 
discussion of the practicalities attending such 
ultimate results. For example, the question often 
arises: What organ of government should under- 
take to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
carrying on and expanding the work of the bail 
projects? The obvious governmental entities are 
the prosecutor’s office, a legal aid or public de- 
fender office, or the probation office. It is the 
opinion of this writer that choice of any of the 
above will entail debilitating problems. Accord- 
ingly, the resultant “bail agency” should be an 
independent agency, answerable, perhaps, to a 
board of trustees. 

If the present bail-project functions were 
lodged in the prosecutorial or defense offices, there 
is indeed a likelihood that the functions will be 
performed in a satisfactory manner. Nevertheless, 
there remains the possibility that such perfor- 
mance might be subject to a comparatively one- 
sided psychological or philosophical orientation. 
Indeed, the existence of this possibility, in view of 
the adversary nature of our system, might under- 
cut the necessary trust and confidence placed in 
the agency by defendants, defense counsel, prose- 
cutors, and judges. 

If the bail functions were to be performed by 
the probation office, presumably its reports would 
be presented to the committing magistrates in the 
same manner as, and with confidentiality similar 
to the presentation of, presentence reports (in 
the federal system, at least). The various ramifi- 
cations of the right to counsel, the possibility of 
the parties’ desires to contest the accuracy of the 
information presented, and the resultant creation 
of the double burden on defense counsel of seeking 
release on favorable terms while arguing against 
standards applied in a confidential manner, all 
militate against the positing of the functions in 
the probation office. The very issue has already 
arisen: The Ninth Circuit has explicitly declined 
to decide “whether it is proper, for such a pur- 
pose [bail determination], to submit background 
information in the form of a probation officer’s 
report made to the judge as distinguished from 
information presented in open court and subject 
to challenge.’”® 


Similarly important is consideration of the pre- 
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sent workloads of probation offices. Bail agency 
functions could not be undertaken without a 
significant increase in the staff of the offices. In 
view of the presently overburdened conditions, 
such an increase cannot confidently be predicted. 
Indeed, the experience of the bail projects has in- 
dicated that the specialized training and education 
required for a position in the probation service 
would be unnecessary to the performance of the 
bail factfinding functions. 

Efficient administration of the probation office’s 
workload would probably result in the assignment 
of a particular defendant for purposes of the pre- 
sentence report, probation, or parole to the officer 
who had initially investigated for purposes of the 
bail recommendation and report. If the defendant 
had not been released prior to trial, his knowledge 
of the officer’s participation would make it diffi- 
cult for the officer to achieve proper rapport with 
that defendant after sentencing or after parole. 

In considering the possible role of the probation 
office, the matter of supervised release is relevant. 
Whether or not release supervision constitutes a 
remedy for pretrial detention additional to in- 
creased use of release on personal recognizance 
(another matter for another paper), the success- 
ful results of the New York, District of Columbia, 
and other projects have been achieved without any 
method of supervision during release beyond 
notifying defendants of upcoming court appear- 
ances, noting their appearances and telephoning to 
spur tardy defendants, and making occasional ef- 
forts to keep current the defendants’ personal in- 
formation. The conclusion would seem to be that 
supervision is unnecessary. 

Accordingly, a bail agency which is not an in- 
dependent, factfinding entity would present too 
many problems which need not be faced. 


Agency Staff 


Who then should staff this agency? At the out- 
set, one member of the staff, presumably the 
director, or an advisor who will work closely 
with the staff on a day-to-day basis, should be 
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very familiar with the legal principles involved, 
with the structure of the court and penal systems 
of the community, and with local geographical and 
sociological conditions. The functions of inter. 
viewing, verifying, and reporting ideally should 
be performed by law students on a paid basis, for 
the staff positions will offer them attractive 
opportunities for needed practical experience. If 
law students are not available, students doing 
graduate work, especially in related fields, may be 
utilized. Again, the experience of the New York, 
District of Columbia, and other projects sub- 
stantiates the utility of either alternative. 

If neither law students nor graduate students 
are available, the work of the agency is a proper 
function of the Bar. More particularly, the junior 
sections of local bar associations, with the coop- 
eration of local law firms, could make young 
attorneys available on a rotating basis to carry 
out the work of the agency, either on a voluntary 
basis or with some reimbursement constituting a 
portion of their salaries with the cooperating law 
firm. The firms would benefit, as would young 
lawyers practicing alone, in that the recent grad- 
uates would have the opportunity to obtain legal, 
courtroom and related, practical experience. In 
addition, such work would be a significant exem- 
plification of the legal profession’s desire to ef- 
fectuate the highest ideals of equal justice under 
law. 


Conclusion 


The concept of bail reform thus envisions not 
only workable, effective experiments to determine 
remedies for the problem of pretrial detention 
and to demonstrate their utility, but also available 
means to provide eventual, permanent assumption 
of the remedies and their effectuating entity into 
the processes of criminal justice. The legislative 
assistance needed to bring these ultimate goals to 
fruition will surely find its motivation in the 
gratifying results of the national, cooperative, ex- 
perimental efforts. 


The bail system’s invidious discrimination against the poor 
will remain until we have devised methods which will protect the 
state by assuring appearance for trial without imposing financial 
burdens which violate the spirit of equal protection of the law. 


—CALEB FOOTE 
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What Is a Community Prison?’ 


By HOWARD B. GILL 
Director, Institute of Correctional Administration, American University, Washington, D.C. 


Donald Clemmer has described life in a typical 

state prison of the traditional Auburn type. 
This is a type which I have called massive, medi- 
eval, monastic, monolithic, monumental, monkey- 
cage monstrosities. Nevertheless, in such prisons 
one finds many of the characteristics of any com- 
munity. Indeed, Clemmer points out how the 
prison culture in such institutions is very similar 
to the culture outside the prison. 

Both the traditional Auburn type prison and 
free society have customs, laws, beliefs. Both 
contain lively ingredients of conflict. Both have 
what sociologists call accommodation and assimi- 
lation. Both have systems of communication. Both 
have their social classes and their primary and 
semiprimary groups. Both have leadership. 


I: HIS BOOK entitled The Prison Community 


Prison Culture 


Unfortunately, however, the prison culture pre- 
sented by Clemmer, as found in many traditional 
prisons, is not a healthy culture. Its customs laws 
and beliefs are more often against progress and 
toward destruction. Its conflict is bitter and un- 
sportsmanlike rather than constructive. Its assimi- 
lation is deadening rather than harmonizing. Its 
communication is one-sided. Its social classes and 
groups are essentially criminal. Its leadership is 
too often that of the worst rather than the best. 
It leads not to “reconstruction” but, as Clemmer 
points out, to “prisonization.” 

Beyond all this, such prison culture is sadly 
lacking in certain essentials which make for a 
healthy culture. There is little or no innovation; 
no experimentation. Let well enough alone, don’t 
rock the boat, are the orders of the day. Cross 
fertilization between criminal and noncriminal is 
frowned on by both sides. Hence there is no crea- 
tive synthesis in the meeting of opposites toward 


*This article is based on remarks made by Mr. Gill at 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution (formerly the 
Norfolk Prison Colony), Norfolk, Mass., February 27, 1964, 
subsequent to the erection in the Administration Building 
there of a bronze plaque which reads as follows: “In 
recognition of the establishment at Norfolk, Masschusetts, 
of the first Community Prison for Men in the United States 


under the leadership of Howard B. Gill, Superintendent, 
1927-1934.” 


a better understanding; there is no “common 
ground.” 

Prison culture, as described by Clemmer, is a 
false culture, a pseudoculture. Exposed to such a 
culture, men leave prison worse than when they 
enter. 

The fundamental concept of a “community 
prison” is just the opposite of the traditional 
prison. It is not built on the principle of mass 
housing, mass feeding, mass recreation, or mass 
anything. It avoids medieval and monastic char- 
acteristics. It eschews cells and isolation. It does 
not favor the silent system and noncommuni- 
cation, or solitary meditation on sin and guilt. It 
substitutes diversity and variation for monolithic 
structures and regimentation. It seems to reflect 
ordinary living conditions rather than monu- 
mental designs. It abhors monkey-cages or similar 
monstrosities so dear to the hearts of mechani- 
cally minded “prison construction specialists.” 

What, then, are the essentials of a community 
prison? 


Four Essentials 


There are at least four basic essentials which 
are characteristic of a community prison. 

1. Normalcy as it has to do with the interper- 
sonal relationship between officials and staff, with 
the nature of structures in the institution, with 
all institutional activities, with rules and regula- 
lations, and with the general overall climate of 
the institution. 

2. Small group principle as this applies to living 
quarters, dining, bathing, work program, and 
leisure-time activities, including hobbies, athletics 
and entertainment, visiting, religious services, 
and medical care. 

3. Inmate participation based on joint action 
and joint responsibility for all institution activ- 
ities except discipline, parole, finances, and similar 
official administrative actions. 

4. Community contacts including bringing the 
outside community into the prison and taking the 
inmate to the outside community in all reasonable 
ways possible. 


' Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1940; New York: Reinhart and Co., Inc., revised 1958. 
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Such essentials are unique to community pris- 
ons. They are established on the general principle 
that the most effective means of reconstructing 
the lives of men who have had difficulty in ad- 
justing to community life in a free society, is to 
have them live for a time in a supervised com- 
munity under as nearly normal conditions as 
possible and practicable. 


Normal Relationships 


In a community prison every effort is made by 
both officials and inmates to establish a normal 
culture through normal relationships between all 
officials and all inmates. Officials and inmates who 
cannot establish such normal relationships do not 
belong in a community prison. This was one of the 
first lessons learned in the early days of Norfolk. 

In a community prison, officials live, work, and 
play with inmates in a friendly, cooperative re- 
lationship. Even the uniformed officers whose 
duty it is to prevent escapes, control contraband, 
and maintain order, are regarded as normal 
policemen of the community as in any outside 
society. 

The structure of the community prison is as 
nearly like that of the outside community as pos- 
sible. Living quarters have rooms not cells, with 
baths and recreation rooms and dining-rooms for 
“family” living. Buildings are varied and sepa- 
rated, not monotonously monolithic, factory or 
fortress-like structures. As in a normal commu- 
nity, there are in addition to such living quarters, 
a city hall, a police station, a jail, a hospital, a 
school and library, a civic center, a chapel, and 
industrial buildings of characteristic type. Play 
spaces are abundant. Grassy lawns and flowers 
are for the inmates and not just for visiting 
firemen. Only the wall is prison-like—and even 
that can be reduced to background rather than 
dominating the whole. 

Activities in a community prison always ap- 
proach the normal. Men go to or from work or 
other activities, singly or in twos and threes, as 
in any community. Any legitimate activity which 
a man would have in his own home or neighbor- 
hood is welcome in a community prison. 

Rules and regulations are normal. Gone are the 
petty, harassing prison rules. Actually there are 
only two fundamental prison rules in a community 
prison: You can’t go away, and You can’t have 
contraband. All else are regulations relating to 
routine procedures such as are necessary in any 
society where people must live and work together. 


The two fundamental rules are not debatable. On 
the other hand, any regulation is subject to dis. 
cussion and modification at any time. Of courg 
there are laws against disorderly conduct, fight. 
ing, stealing, sex deviations, gambling, drugs, etc,, 
which are applicable to any community as well as 
a community prison, but these are not peculiar to 
a prison. 

The general climate of a community prison is 
also normal. Whereas the climate, in a traditional 
prison, is autocratic and no one but the guards 
can offer a suggestion, in the community prison 
suggestions from the inmates are welcome even if 
they are not always adopted. In the traditional 


prison, inmates are usually deprived of all respon- | 


sibility ; in the community prison inmate respon- 
sibility is a recognized part of the program. In 
the community prison there are more “do’s” than 
“don’ts” and meritorious activities are more often 
recorded than disciplinary action. Instead of 
merely “doing your own time,” in the community 
prison inmates can help the other fellow. Instead 
of “treating everybody alike,” the community 
prison recognizes that each man’s needs are dif- 
ferent. Diversity replaces uniformity; variety is 
substituted for monotony. Subservience is dis- 
couraged and men are encouraged to stand on 
their own feet. In place of deprivation, en- 
richment in living is the goal. Individual problem- 
solving takes precedence over “programs of re- 
habilitation,” but acculturation to the society to 
which a man will return is essential. The princi- 
pal question to be resolved in any difference of 
opinion is: Is it normal? 


Small Group Principle 


Second, a community prison comes as close 
as possible to having men live in small ‘“fam- 
ilies.” In the normal community, the family is 
the social unit of society. The cell house with 
hundreds and sometimes a thousand inmates in 
a single building is replaced with small groups 
of 50, and even these can be further divided into 
units of 10, 15, 25. Instead of a big central dining 
room, each group of 50 men is served from a small 
service unit making possible many home-like 
items, and the inmates eat at four-men tables 
where normal social interchange is possible. In- 
stead of a central bathhouse (as in the old tradi- 
tional prison), each small unit has its own bath- 
room. The family group has its own living room 
and its own hobby shop. 

Even recreation is carried on in many areas. 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY PRISON ? 


At Norfolk there are 14 such areas instead of one 
massive recreation yard where inmates mill 
ground aimlessly or sit on bleachers watching a 
few men play. Also at Norfolk, the assembly hall 
is purposely designed to accommodate only half 
the maximum population so that never can a mass 
congregation of all inmates be possible. A small 
chapel provides for intimate religious services. 
Visiting is designed to be held “family style’—a 
few groups at a time. Thus, the small group 
principle is basic to a community type prison even 
though it poses some problems not always easy 
to solve. 


Inmate Participation 


A third essential of a community prison is the 
participation of responsible inmates in the devel- 
opment and operation of the activities of the 
institution. It started at Norfolk when a group of 
inmates selected by inmates agreed to be respon- 
sible for escapes and for turning in contraband. 
It went on to develop a successful work program 
through a joint committee of construction engi- 
neers and inmate leaders. It expanded further 
until there were similar joint committees of in- 
mates and officers developing and operating 
sports, entertainment, education and _ library, 
home and employment, hobbies, family welfare, 
commissary, food service, maintenance, medical 
care, orientation (of new inmates), “The Colony.” 
Each house had its joint house committee con- 
sisting of two officers and two inmates, and each 
house unit held a weekly meeting with its house 
officers to consider problems and suggestions for 
the good of all. 

This was not play-acting or a “company union” 
in which the officers pulled the strings while the 
inmates went through the motions of self-govern- 
ment. Indeed it was never intended to be self- 
government. Nor was it a system whereby an in- 
mate advisory committee and the warden got 
together to tell the officers and staff how to run the 
prison. The Norfolk Plan was based on the prin- 
ciple of joint participation of groups of inmates 
and officers chosen from time to time to take 
joint responsibility for institution activities and 
report to the warden and his staff their joint rec- 
ommendations for the welfare of all. The result 
was a healthy cross-fertilization and creative 
synthesis which produced sound leadership and an 
enriched program of community living. It pro- 
duced civic responsibility on the part of both in- 
mates and officers. 


Community Contacts 


Finally, the community prison is built on the 
principle that contact between the outside com- 
munity and the prison community is essential to 
carry on a program of inmate reconstruction. In 
the old days what went on in a prison beyond the 
front office was nobody’s business but the ward- 
en’s. In the community prison it is axiomatic that 
the outside community shall be invited to partici- 
pate in as many activities of the institution as 
possible. Every opportunity is taken to bring the 
outside community into the prison not only on 
national and other holidays such as Christmas, 
New Year’s, Patriots Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Veterans Day, 
Thanksgiving, but also as an exchange in ath- 
letics, entertainment, civic lectures, debates, etc., 
at any time. The fellowship program with its 
fine group of outmates is much like the original 
Friends of Norfolk and the sponsorship program 
they established. 

The corollary of bringing the community into 
the prison is, of course, to take the inmate to the 
community. Until recently this has remained 
chiefly a hope for the future. During the past 10 
years, however, this has become a reality in many 
states and some countries. Beginning in Wis- 
consin, “work release” (or what I first called 
“social servitude” in the 1930’s) has been adopted 
in at least 17 states including Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Illinois, Washington, Missouri, Michigan, 
Maryland, Indiana. By such a program inmates 
who have shown evidence of “reconstruction” may 
live in special units in the prison or in “halfway 
houses” and be allowed to work in the community 
earning their own board and keep, supporting 
their own families, and saving up against the day 
of parole. Such opportunity to meet everyday 
family and other problems will test a man’s 
ability to maintain a law-abiding life under al- 
most normal conditions. 

This is the ‘‘wave of the future” in corrections 
in the United States today, and the community 
prison is the most likely source of candidates for 
such a program. 


Conclusion 
Other states have built or are building commu- 
nity prisons. Indeed while Norfolk was being 
built, community type correctional institutions 
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for youthful offenders were being built in New 
Jersey and Missouri, and even as far away as 
Germany and Russia. Now, California, Wisconsin, 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons are following 
suit. There were several community type insti- 
tutions for women even before Norfolk was built 
such as the Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia. 

When the Wessell Committee made its report 


on corrections in Massachusetts several years ago, 
one of its recommendations was that Norfolk 
should reestablish its original program. It is eyj. 
dent that under the present administration this 
is what is happening. At any rate, now in the 
1960’s, over 30 years after the Norfolk Plan was 
first established, Massachusetts finds itself in the 
forefront of modern corrections with a truly com. 
munity prison. 


Delinquency and the Panacea of Punishment 


BY SYDNEY SMITH, PH.D. 
Division of Law and Psychiatry, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


LMOST EVERYONE TODAY is impressed with 
Ate fact that juvenile delinquency is a 

serious social problem. The number of chil- 
dren throughout the Nation referred to the juve- 
nile courts for delinquency has almost doubled in 
the last 20 years, and the statisticians tell us that 
this jump in the juvenile crime rate is out of pro- 
portion to the increase in juvenile population. The 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
has declared that juvenile crime has reached epi- 
demic proportions, and the statistical reports on 
crime circulated by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation continue to paint a bleak picture. To what 
extent this “increase” in delinquency can be ac- 
counted for largely by the remarkable improve- 
ments in detection and apprehension of offenders 
is still a basis for argument, but it is important 
to note that the increase is in police referrals to 
juvenile courts. 

Whatever the nature of the increase, it has pro- 
vided justification for a reassessment of our meth- 
ods and procedures in handling juvenile offenders, 
and not too surprisingly the juvenile code itself 
has come in for a critical reappraisal. It is the so- 
called “protective philosophy” of most state juve- 
nile laws that has received the sharpest criticism. 
However legitimate and well-based another look 
at our management of juvenile problems might 
be, the scene is largely dominated by the an- 
guished cries of citizens and law-enforcement 
personnel demanding a new “get tough” attitude 
toward juvenile offenders. The emphasis should be 
on punishment rather than protection, they say, 
and we must bring to a quick end the 65 years of 
mollycoddling that “soft” juvenile laws have been 


encouraging. One of the indignant voices in the 


front lines of this movement is that of Judge | 


Robert Gardner of Santa Ana, California, who 


last year published an article in the FBI Law En- | 


forcement Bulletin entitled “The Error of 1899?” 


He advises taking a more punitive approach to- | 


ward children who transgress the law, and sug- 


gests that the guardianship of the court over de- | 


linquent children, first established in Chicago in 


1899, has been abused, and that the answer to our | 


juvenile problem lies instead in the quick applica- 
tion of deserved punishment. 

In various communities citizen-action groups 
have begun similar crusades, calling for a revision 
of the laws, and in some cases even demanding 
that the philosophy of the juvenile court be 
abandoned in favor of pushing juvenile offenders 
into adult courts where they can suffer the same 
penalties as adult criminals. During the past year, 
as an example, in one sizeable southwestern city 
a group of community leaders, forearming them- 
selves with the imposing title of “Citizens Task 
Force,” succeeded through various pressure tac- 
tics in stampeding a superior court judge out of 
his juvenile court assignment, despite his long 
record of dedication to individualized service and 
a close adherence to the provisions of the law. 
Elsewhere in the country incensed citizens and 
juvenile court judges have suggested that juvenile 
offenders should suffer the “shame” of a complete 
public exposure of their behavior, and in some 
quarters enforcement officials have urged a return 
to the use of the public whipping post. 
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Punishment a Simplistic Philosophy 


These efforts at control grow out of an urgency 
to “do something” about the problems of delin- 
quency. However, the phrase “problems of delin- 
quency” is a deceptively simple and misleading 
one. Simple questions invite simple answers, and 
few can resist the temptation of succumbing to 
the seemingly straightforward analysis of the 
juvenile crime issue as “just a bunch of ornery 
kids who haven’t spent enough time in the wood- 
shed.” Put in these terms, the problem suggests 
an equally simple answer: Punishment. But no 
problem that involves the complexities of human 
personalities interacting with an equally complex 
culture can be considered simple. 

The return-to-the-woodshed philosophy has 
great appeal. It permits us to ignore the fact that 
delinquency is not a single entity but a term that 
covers a manifold variety of behavior—everything 
from traffic violations to homicide.’ It also per- 
mits us to ignore the fact that a significant per- 
centage of the children who come to juvenile court 
have misbehaved in the very face of punishment, 
often harsh punishment, and that with many de- 
linquent children their behavior is irrational, 
beyond self-control, or self-understanding, posses- 
sing a quality of compulsion that cannot be con- 
tained by punishment even when the child himself 
genuinely wants to behave differently. Oversim- 
plification makes it easy for us to bury our heads 
in the sand and refuse to recognize that there are 
some children who are actually delinquent out of 
a need for punishment and for whom punishment 
only exacerbates the underlying pathology. 

The framers of the original juvenile court 
philosophy seem to have had some understanding 
that there are numerous causative influences at 
work in the life of the delinquent that demand 
close investigation. The juvenile court procedure 
opens the door for individualized treatment, for 
a meeting of a child’s problems before they have 
hardened into a way of life; indeed, in extreme 
cases, for stepping into the role of parent and 
safeguarding the child from a malevolent, often 
destructive home environment. The philosophy, in 
a word, is that if we can treat the child today, we 
won’t have to incarcerate the prisoner tomorrow. 

The contrasts between points of view on how to 

1 Some people have complained about the fact the juvenile court, 
well. The notion has been expressed that the “treatment approach” of 
delinquent behavior clearly emerges out of his dependent or neglected 


status? One can see that even the “‘woodshed philosopher” has to spell 
out exceptions. 


deal with the youthful offender are clearly drawn: 

There is first of all the simplistic view that de- 
linquency is a monosymptomatic behavioral ex- 
pression caused, as Judge Gardner states, by the 
overindulgent parent who through his weakness 
has been unable to punish the child for his bad- 
ness. 

In reaction to the explicit punitiveness of this 
position, there has arisen, secondly, a tradition of 
humanitarianism which correctly has tried to 
understand delinquency in its multifarious forms 
and to see the criminal as a product and often a 
victim of his circumstances. Not uncommonly the 
humanitarian view succumbs to a sentimentality 
that looks suspiciously (especially to those who 
espouse punishment as “the answer’) like a 
maudlin effort to establish alibis for delinquent 
behavior. There is, however, a third alternative, 
a scientific point of view which permits deviant 
behavior to be viewed objectively and dispassion- 
ately, taking not a judgmental nor an excusing 
attitude, but an inquiring approach that seeks for 
realistic, empirically testable solutions to critical 
social problems. 


What Motivates the Punishment Philosophy? 


Those most vociferous in their demands for a 
return to the philosophy of punishment seem to 
be fearful of the old adage, Tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner, as a dictum implying a good many 
dangers for society which abandons the concept 
of culpability. Perhaps at bottom—if this is not 
investing the argument for punishment with more 
depth than it deserves—the issue is imbedded in 
the age-old polemic of free will versus determi- 
nism. Punishment is, of course, based on the 
premise that the delinquent child quite consciously 
and deliberately decides to transgress the rules 
regardless of the consequences, and that he could 
if he wanted to put an end to all his willful misbe- 
havior. If one abandons this concept in favor of 
dealing with the “illusory” factors that could have 
contributed to the child’s delinquency, one tacitly 
condones and encourages the misbehavior. There 
is the fear that if one becomes concerned with the 
child himself and the context in which the delin- 
quency occurs, one is likely to be seduced into per- 
missiveness or overindulgence. Since “going easy” 
with the offender is not in the best interests of 
society, and since too much psychological or socio- 
logical information merely delays or softens the 
blow delivered by the arm of the law, it is best 
not to engage in the unconstructive luxury of too 
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much professional attention by psychiatrists or 
psychologists. 

At a recent public conference on delinquency a 
juvenile court judge indicated that we should stop 
looking for the causes of delinquency because 
when we find them they merely serve as justifica- 
tions to the child for his delinquent behavior. This 
statement is another form of the plea to keep 
things simple, even if it means flying in the face 
of reality. Could you imagine how much confi- 
dence you would have in a physician who indi- 
cated he was not interested in discovering the 
cause of your fever because it would merely pro- 
vide you with an excuse for having it? 

The current wave of hostility in the delinquency 
field against professionally trained people seems 
in part based on the apprehensive conviction that 
their interest is merely to save the child from the 
firmness and punishment that would “do him 
good.” There is also a certain amount of anxiety 
aroused by the psychiatrist’s interpretations of 
delinquent behavior because they make apparent 
the fact that the rest of us—parents, educators, 
even policemen—must share the blame for the 
child’s misbehavior. 

One should consider in the motives of people 
bent on punishing other people the role that retri- 
bution plays in their own personality dynamics. 
Dr. Karl Menninger long ago pointed out (see his 
article reprinted in A Psychiatrist’s World, en- 
titled, ““What Is Wrong With Our Prisons’) that 
the populace needs to see criminals punished in 
order to reinforce the control of its own antisocial 
impulses. Every person has aggressive wishes 
which he may not act upon, at least not in a way 
that arouses the interest of the law, but which he 
may feel guilty about. The punishment of others 
may assuage his own guilt and help him keep his 
own antisocial impulses in check. Perhaps this 
concept helps explain the fact that for centuries 
harshly punitive procedures have been employed 
against those convicted of crime, despite a moun- 
tain of evidence that the severity of punishment 
has had no deterrent effect at all. Everyone knows 
the story of the pickpockets diligently plying their 
trade among a crowd of people gathered to wit- 
ness the hanging of another less fortunate pick- 
pocket. 

In regard to complex social problems, when 
people offer solutions that emerge, as the solution 
of punishment so often does, out of their anger 
and indignation, one can justifiably raise the 
question of the extent to which such emotionally 


tinged solutions can be trusted. In general, the 
more vehemently a person subscribes to the idea 
of punishment and the more vindictive he wishes 
that punishment to be, the less one can rely on his 
point of view, for the more likely it is to be a re. 
flection largely of his own emotional problems or, 
almost as bad, his ignorance. But there is another 
element, too, in that the simplicity of the punish- 
ment philosophy often represents a_ general 
harkening back to the formulations of the past, 
an almost nostalgic groping for a world uncom- 
plicated by rapid cultural changes, unscarred by 
the revolution of a new industrial technology, and 
uninfluenced by the insecurities and the uncertain- 
ties of nuclear science. The wish is for a return to 
an age free from disturbing psychological insights 
when problems could be etched in black and white 
without concern for the mysterious intricacies of 
the human personality. 

But this kind of argument is only a dangerous 
form of wishful thinking. When a society lags in 
its constructive efforts to deal early and effectively 
with its disruptive byproducts—and delinquency 
is one of the byproducts of society—then the 
vacuum this lag creates begins to be filled with 
essentially destructive efforts. It is this state of 
affairs that now prevails in many parts of the 
country. Too many of our states have followed a 
short-sighted policy of neglecting the mentally ill, 
of refusing to provide adequate facilities for dis- 
turbed children, of flaunting a sanctimonious 
pride in keeping morally crippled people off the 
welfare rolls in the interests of some shibboleth 
about budgets and taxes, and they are now reap- 
ing a harvest in broken lives, in teenage violence, 
and in a hundred different forms of trouble that 
makes some of us question the wisdom if not the 
sanity of society itself. 


Flaws in the Argument for Punishment 


In the juvenile court setting it has become less 
easy to hold the line against those who would sup- 
plant treatment efforts and the social work ap- 
proach with programs built largely around puni- 
tive measures. In many departments there is 
mounting pressure on the probation officer to 
forget his formal training in preference for the 
role of the moralistic disciplinarian and the pur- 
veyor of punishment. The impossible caseloads 
with which the officer may be burdened is an im- 
plicit expression of a lack of respect for his skills 
and a destructive way of making any fulfillment 
of his capacities completely unrealizable. One 
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citizen group recently suggested to county officials 
that juveniles coming before the court be or- 
ganized into chain gangs for weekend work-shifts 
over Which the probation officers, most of whom 
had graduate degrees, could serve as guards. 
Somehow those who have a concern for society 
and some knowledge of a child’s behavior prob- 
lems mus: stem the tide against these primitive 
concepts of child care. If one listens closely to the 
arguments of those most determined in their 
punishment, one begins to under- 
stand that the concept of delinquency is allied in 
their minds to the popular notion of sin, and it is 


advocacVv 


then only a short step to archaic explanations of 
motivation in terms of ‘‘bad seeds,” devils, evil 
spirits, and at this point reality issues are no 


longer in focus. 


Some Fallacious Assumptions 


Perhaps it would be helpful to engage in a 
closer examination of the punishment argument 
and point up its more glaringly fallacious as- 
sumptions. 

1. All children are alike and can be treated the 
same.—In the first place, there is the assumption 
that all children are alike, and thus all can be 
treated in the same manner. This point of view 
effectively wipes out whatever gains the science 
of human behavior has made in the recognition of 
individual differences. It holds that since children 
are so much like each other, there is no room 
either for concepts of differential pathology or 
differential prognosis. The important point the 
doctrine of punishment has to make is that delin- 
queney emerges out of willful meanness, not out 
of helplessness or distress or sickness. The num- 
ber of research studies indicating the seriousness 
of the emotional disturbance characteristic of a 
great percentage of delinquents is entirely dis- 
counted, and the experiences of many psychiatric 
practitioners working in juvenile court settings 
who have dealt at firsthand with character dis- 
orders not only in the child but in the whole 
family are discarded as if they were personal idio- 
syncracies of the psychiatrist. The truth of the 
matter is that while some children who are not 
psychiatrically ill unquestionably come to the at- 
tention of law-enforcement agencies, there is asig- 
nificant percentage of delinquent youngsters suf- 
fering from diagnosable psychiatric disorders. No 
amount of figure-juggling will alter this fact, and 
until it is freely admitted and expertly dealt with, 
disturbed delinquents, whether they are punished 
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or not, will continue to engage in troublesome 
behavior. 

2. Delinquents escape punishment.—There is 
also the assumption that children who get into 
trouble somehow have miraculously been spared 
from previous experience of punishment, particu- 
larly at home. Granted there are instances in 
which children have been reared in an atmosphere 
of inconsistency where value training of any kind 
was entirely missing; but even in these cases it 
is the lack of loving guidance and structure rather 
than the lack of punitive retribution that has 
triggered the behavioral manifestations of delin- 
quency. In a high percentage of court cases, there 
is evidence that the child has met with punishment 
that has not only been frequent but in many cases 
excessive. In fact, one of the sources of the child’s 
own inadequate development is the model of open 
violence provided by the parent who has resorted 
repeatedly to corporal punishment, usually be- 
cause of his own limited imagination. This indoc- 
trination into a world where only might makes 
right and where all strength is invested in the au- 
thority of the mother or of the father not only 
makes it easy for the child to develop aggressive 
patterns of behavior but makes him emotionally 
distant and distrustful. 

3. The delinquent act is an isolated phenome- 
non.—Those who support the doctrine of punish- 
ment usually have no perception beyond the fact 
that the delinquent act is in violation of the law. 
What is necessary is an appreciation of the fact 
that behavior does not occur in a vacuum; be- 
havior is motivated. The delinquent act is a form 
of communication; in some cases, as we know, it 
is a cry for help, a reaching out for understand- 
ing and support, albeit in an aggressive and often 
self-destructive way. The choice of the form of 
communication may emerge out of the child’s 
anger about what he feels is happening to him, or 
it may be that his cultural background has pro- 
vided him only with limited models of interaction. 
What form the communication takes is not as im- 
portant as whether or not the message is under- 
stood. The offense itself may mask the true pic- 
ture of the child’s motives, and without bringing 
this picture into focus, no efforts at help will be 
effective, least of all punishment. One can think 
analogically of what might be called for the sake 
of comparison “neurotic misbehavior” where an 
individual may suffer from a body or facial tic, 
or manifest an hysterical paralysis of the arm, or 
engage in persistent sleepwalking. Because these 
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disorders do not involve the destruction of prop- 
erty or an aggressive assault on others, it is easier 
to accept them as merely surface symptoms of 
underlying psychological problems. In this respect 
the case is not different for the delinquent; his be- 
havior too is symptomatic, and in his case as much 
as in those with neurotic symptoms, efforts at 
help must get beyond the superficial manifesta- 
tions of the problem. How vital, then, becomes a 
revealing psychological and sociological investiga- 
tion of the delinquency and, in the face of such 
knowledge, how impotent and futile becomes the 
limited prescription of punishment! 

4. The protective philosophy of the juvenile 
court has been tested and failed.—There is also 
the accusation that the protective, i.e., educational 
or treatment, approach has been amply tried for 
over half a century but has utterly failed to ac- 
complish its mission. Society is thereby left with- 
out proper safeguards. This argument, too, has 
great appeal for those who cherish simple solu- 
tions. “For 64 years we have tried the guardian- 
ship and protective philosophy in handling anti- 
social young people,” says Judge Gardner. “The 
results would hardly qualify as a howling success. 
Sixty-four years seem to me to be a long enough 
time to try an experiment. Why not go back to the 
philosophy of deterrence for 64 years ... By the 
year 2000 we should have the answer. One system 
or the other would certainly have been proven 
more effective.” 

But is it true that we have given the philosophy 
of the juvenile court a fair trial? Have we in 
truth insisted on adequate, let alone the best, care 
and treatment that the probation officer and the 
professional consultant know how to give? 
Haven’t we allowed knowledge to run foolishly 
ahead of application in the way that we do not 
take advantage of all we know about doing a 
better job? And haven’t we, in addition, crippled 
the probation officer with caseloads so heavy he 
cannot even become acquainted with the children 
in his own district, and further demoralized him 
through inadequate salary, lack of recognition, 
and incredible demands on his personal tolerance 
for frustration? Haven’t we been too smugly sat- 
isfied with a delimited diagnostic function, attach- 
ing outmoded and unserviceable labels to the 
child’s behavior problems instead of demanding 
facilities where treatment and research on delin- 
quency could result in some positive movement in 


2 See: National Council on Crime and Delinquency: Current Proj- 
ects in the Prevention, Control and Treatment of Crime and Delin- 
quency. New York, Winter, 1962-1963. Project No. 517, page 49. 


solving our social ills? When is society really pro. | 


tected against the destructiveness of the delip-. 
quent: When, for the sake of punishment, he js 
isolated in a custodial institution for a few months 
only to return to the same neighborhood more em. 
bittered than before, or when a program of re. 
habiltation, education, or treatment brings about 
lasting changes in the self-concept and self-con- 
trols of the troubled youngster? 

It goes without saying that where an educa- 
tional or treatment program is successful, society 
is the winner from every conceivable standpoint. 
Where we can appeal to research results, we find 
that those communities willing to experiment with 
providing the probation staff with the time and 
the money to do the best possible job they know 
how to do—invoking drastically lowered case- 
loads and engaging in one-to-one casework ex- 
perience with delinquents and their families—the 
results have been startlingly successful. As one 
example, the Saginaw Probation Demonstration 
Project of the Michigan Council on Crime and 
Delinquency showed that less than 20 percent of 
previously confined probationers were returned to 
the institution. There was also “a reduction in 
violation rates and there were substantial savings 
in welfare costs as a result of a greater use of 
probation.””” 

5. Treatment is merely condoning delinquency. 
—Another simplistic assumption in the argument 
for punishment is that the only alternative to 
punishment is a mollycoddling attitude that 
nurses the delinquent child along in his misbe- 
havior, never permitting him to discover that his 
maladaptations are not socially acceptable. The 
fear is that if the child is not punished for his 
misdeeds, he will ‘‘have it free and easy,” side- 
stepping the debt he has incurred to society. Run- 
ning through the arguments in favor of a puni- 
tive approach to delinquency is the implication 
that treatment is itself a giving-in to weakness in 
managing problem behavior. The notion is 
abroad that if a child enters psychotherapy or if 
he is placed in a psychiatric hospital or a school, 
he has successfully ‘“weasled-out” of being 
punished, and is thus escaping just retribution. 
The corollary assumption is that the therapists or 
teachers themselves are rather fuzzy-headed do- 
gooders who become an easy prey to the clever 
manipulations of the wily delinquent. 

The truth of the matter is that it is the thera- 
pist who is the hardheaded realist in the matter 
of handling delinquency. He knows that 4 or 5 or 
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6 months in a custodial institution is of no value 
either to the child or to the community such in- 
stitutions serve. In fact, a good case could be 
made to demonstrate that custodial institutions 
themselves make a large contribution to the juve- 
nile delinquency problem. The therapist is aware 
that real changes in the delinquent child, real 
progress in the treatment of aggressive personali- 
ties, may take years, not months, and that indi- 
vidualized treatment must be combined with case- 
work with the whole family. And he knows that 
the self-confrontation and the struggle toward 
personal growth are painful, arduous processes, 
involving skill and toughness on the part of the 
therapist and corresponding hard work and 
suffering on the part of the patient. He knows 
that the child must be constantly confronted with 
the unacceptability of his behavior, and that his 
responsibilities toward the child must be carried 
out with a firmness that does not exclude kind- 
ness. Therapy is never an easy road. It is expen- 
sive and lengthy by some standards of compari- 
son, but it is cheap when one considers it is human 
life at stake, and it is short when one considers 
that it may make unnecessary an entire life spent 
behind bars. 

6. Treatment costs too much.—The issue of the 
expense of individualized treatment has fre- 
quently been exploited as another reason to aban- 
don the treatment philosophy. The state cannot 
afford high-priced professional help for delin- 
quent children, the argument runs, and punish- 
ment is not only effective, it is economical. But is 
it? Many states have poured hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into custodial institutions which 
often serve no other purpose than a training 
ground for the state prison. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate anywhere from one-half to two- 
thirds of the children now sentenced to such insti- 
tutions could, with short-term, family-oriented 
treatment, be kept out of confinement altogether. 
Recidivism rates in custodial institutions are no- 
toriously high, and the cost of continued crime 
both in human life and in property is enormous. 
How much more economical it would be to shift to 
an investment in human beings rather than in 


elaborate, security-oriented buildings intended 
simply for the punitive containment of misguided 
children. In effect, it would cost less in actual tax 
dollars to do the right thing for our delinquents 
than to perpetuate the wrong thing. 

7. Punishment cures delinquency.—Finally, it 
should be pointed out that the idea that simple 
punishment will eliminate delinquent behavior is 
the biggest assumption of all. There is no evi- 
dence, experimental or otherwise, to indicate that 
mere punishment can do that job. Indeed, if 
punishment were the answer, we should have rid 
ourselves of crime and delinquency centuries ago. 
What is needed is a revolution in the whole man- 
ner of perceiving and handling criminals of any 
kind, child or adult. 

The history of the treatment of mental illness 
in this country is illuminative. Fifty years ago 
there was no solution for those who became “in- 
sane” except to indicate that they must be “beset 
by the devil,” a notion readily seized upon as a 
justification for beating the devil out of them. It 
was not so long ago that mental patients were 
chained to stone walls or whipped for their mis- 
deeds. But a half-century of patient study by dedi- 
cated scientific practitioners who were willing to 
replace inaccurate moral judgments and vindic- 
tive treatment with meaningful research and in- 
telligent insight has worked a miracle of change, 
a change so dramatic that patients who would in 
years past have no future but to languish hope- 
lessly in some back ward, can now be returned to 
productive life in record time. Some hospitals 
have closed down whole wings no longer required 
because of new and more effective procedures. 

There is a lesson to be learned in this chapter 
of history. What is to prevent us from bringing 
about the same revolution in the treatment of the 
delinquent? Only our own lack of resourcefulness 
and our lazy willingness to allow reaction-domi- 
nated citizens task forces, wherever they may be, 
to tempt us by their simple thinking into the er- 
rors of the past. The self-appointed experts make 
us recall with Goethe that “there is nothing more 
frightening than ignorance in action.” 


In my own experience it has become all too clear that where 
the judge reaches out for punishment as the solution it is usually 
a weapon used for chastisement rather than correction, and too 
often reflects either self-righteousness or a sad unawareness of 
the many social and human problems of those appearing before 
him. —JUDGE JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
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The Need for Philosophical Direction 
in Probation and Parole 


By EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI, D.P.A. 
U. S. Probation Officer, Southern District of New York 


rapidly growing into maturity, the need 
for dealing with it in terms of organiza- 
tional theory becomes vital and difficult to satisfy. 
A major obstacle is the fact that organizations, 
especially public ones, seldom have ends that are 
concrete enough to provide unequivocal criteria 
for functions and procedures. As Herbert A. 
Simon observes, “Goals or final objectives of gov- 
ernmental organizations and activity are usually 
formulated in very general and ambiguous terms 
—‘justice,’ ‘the general welfare,’ or ‘liberty’.’”! 
Probation and parole organizations are particu- 
larly afflicted with vague objectives—“protection 
of society,” “rehabilitation of the offender,” etc. 
Correctional science, no less than any other social 
science, is acutely self-conscious of its wavy 
borders and murky raison d’etre. Yet, too little 
thought is given to the basic philosophy of an 
operating probation and parole agency. Factual 
considerations tend to outstrip the values that 
give them impetus. Behavioralist influences have 
intermittently played upon probation and parole 
so that the field has erratically demonstrated a 
preoccupation with doing rather than with a 
theory for doing. It is only recently that sub- 
stantial concern has begun to be shown for prob- 
lems of definition and program. There has been 
a flurry of model codes and model laws. “Position 
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1 Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior. New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1957, p. 5. 

2 The idea of child protection is traced in a report by U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, The Legal Aspects of the Juvenile Court (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1922) p. 7, which states: “The 
ecnception that the State owes a duty of protection to children that 
it does not owe to adults was established by the old courts of equity. 
From the earliest times children have been regarded as the wards 
of chancery. The crown was parens patriae and exercised its pre- 
rogative to aid unfortunate minors through the great seal. In this 
country, the State has taken the place of the crown, the equity powers 
have been delegated to a specialized court and this court has been 
given the means of exercising jurisdiction whenever the interests of 
the State demand that the court shall intervene to save the child.” 

8 Paul W. Tappan, Crime, Justice and Correction. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1960, pp. 390-395. 

* The Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges meeting at 
the Dickinson School of Law in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on August 23 
and 24, 1963, adopted a resolution rejecting undue stress on child 
rights and due process. Such stress, the judges declared, increases the 
formality of the proceeding and tends to divert the chief concern of 
all parties from truth to contest and controversy. The judges asserted 
their belief that the juvenile court was not meant to be an elaboration 
of the child’s rights but rather a vehicle for meeting the child’s needs 
with focus on individual treatment; wherein the court undertakes 
to do for a child that which a wise father would do; see, ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Judges Uphold Philosophy of Juvenile Court,” FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, March 1964, p. 69. 
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papers” are beginning to abound. Special confer- 
ences are being called to set fundamental guide- 
lines. With the establishment of a philosophic 
base, it becomes possible to erect viable adminis- 
trative structures. The time has come to re. 
examine the philosophical mission of probation 
and parole, and see what determinants are in- 
volved. 


Derivation From Statutes 


The most obvious determinant of the mission of 
probation and parole is the law. The first proba- 
tion and parole statutes in this country, as well 
as in Europe, were developed for juveniles. Juve- 
nile courts, outgrowing their criminal court 
origins have been the fountainhead of the social- 
ized court movement which has had a subtle yet 
pervasive impact on overall criminal justice. 
Adult correctional statutes tend to follow the 
trails blazed by the juvenile correctional statutes. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that at the 
present stage of statutory development, there is 
an apparent difference in concern between juve- 
niles and adults.? This leads us to a basic dichot- 
omy in probation and parole philosophy, which is 
best exemplified by juvenile court theory. 

In regard to the antisocial behavior of juveniles, 
there is one view that would see it as evidence of 
a call for treatment requiring the court to assign 
a treatment facility geared to meet the need of 
the juvenile. A second view is held by those who 
emphasize that the court’s prime concern should 
be whether there are acts which violate the law. 
Legal analysis would apply a criterion of overt 
act as basic to the court’s concern. This second 
view was strongly upheld by the late Professor 
Paul W. Tappan who spelled out the way that a 
child is deprived of due process by standard juve- 
nile court procedures of today. As might be ex- 
pected, the first view is most often held by juve- 
nile court judges.‘ 

Looking to the statutes as the source of proba- 
tion and parole philosophy is rather a disappoint- 
ment. They are essentially bare of such stuff. They 
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tend to be procedural and without strong theoreti- 
cal base. To be sure, statutes should not be ex- 
pected to be explicit as to philosophy and theory, 
but statutes are almost always given as first ref- 
erence whenever probation and parole adminis- 
trators are asked to define their assignments in 
the community. The point is that statutes gen- 
erally—and probation and parole statutes spe- 
cifically—provide coarse guidelines at best. 

The controversy regarding the proper handling 
of juvenile offenders, which creates a schism 
between those who advocate a parental approach 
and those who advocate a judicial approach, is 
not likely to be settled by weighing the statutes. 
However, in a survey of juvenile court legislation, 
one researcher found not a single statute to use 
the term “need.” He found that in all cases the 
initial determination for court action depended 
on the proof of acts of omission.® 


Core Philosophical Issue 


As has been said, although the issue between 
the judicial approach and the parental approach 
does not as often come up in adult matters as it 
does in juvenile matters, it is easily translatable 
into a core issue for all of the correctional philoso- 
phies. Simply stated, the core issue relates to the 
question of how far probation and parole agencies 
should penetrate into the ordinary life of the 
offender and for what purpose. Is it enough to see 
merely that the offender does not again violate 
the law, or must it also be seen that he is happy, 
productive, and in conformance with standards 
of conduct that are desirable but unwritten in 
law? Is the correctional agent justified in inter- 
ceding in matters that do not bear upon the 
offender’s potential for recidivism? 

The practice of probation and parole today goes 
well beyond surveillance and friendly counseling. 
Rehabilitation is a word that pops up as regularly 
as a Slogan. It is frequently used with the phrase, 
“protection of society.” A distillate of the promi- 
nent literature on the subject is represented by 
the Professional Standards endorsed by the Fed- 
eral Probation Officers Association: “The pri- 
mary objective of probation and parole is the 
protection of society through (italics mine) the 
rehabilitation of the offender.’® An objective so 
stated provides ample room for operational 
maneuvering and allows for either a deep involve- 
ment with the offender or a shallow one. The 

5 William T. Downs, ‘“‘Need and Overt Act in Juvenile Court Law,” 


Crme and Delinquency, April 1963, pp. 118-120. 
® FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1957, p. 48. 


trend is decidedly in the direction of deeper and 
deeper involvement. 


Factors of Mission Expansion 


Momentum for probation and parole’s increas- 
ingly pervasive interest in the life of an offender 
derives from many sources. The field of correction 
is wide and can accommodate numerous disci- 
plines of social science. Social work, psychiatry, 
psychology, sociology, criminology, anthropology, 
penology, public administration, law, and police 
science can all find some foothold in the correc- 
tional field, the limits of which have yet to be 
defined. The field is virginal and possesses some 
attractive characteristics. It is a plainly vital area 
of public policy; it is shrouded with authority; 
and, it enjoys popular interest. Various disci- 
plines scuffle to burgeon on its verdant soil. 
Organizations develop with the exclusive aim of 
promoting development in the field. Schools are 
set up to train workers for it. In time the promo- 
tional organizations and schools tend to become 
ends in themselves. They represent jobs, careers, 
and financial enterprise. They inherently develop 
a drive for self-perpetuation which requires un- 
ending expansion of the field on which the pro- 
motional organizations and the schools must feed. 


Codes of Conduct 


Probation and parole, because of their ties to 
several disciplines, can grow in more than one 
direction. To date, there is no doubt that they are 
growing in the direction of greater intercedence 
in the personal life of the offender rather than, 
let us say, in the direction of economic, or politi- 
cal, or cultural manipulation of the environments 
that breed crime. On the theory that a healthy, 
secure, and emotionally fulfilled person is not 
prone to violate the law, the probation and parole 
officer may find himself counseling the offender in 
regard to physical hygiene, education, employ- 
ment, hobby, and marital relationship. The formal 
rules of conduct imposed upon a probationer or 
a parolee are never limited to requiring that he 
make himself available to the watching of the 
probation and parole officer and that he not violate 
any laws. They always consist of additional affirm- 
ative and negative requirements stated either 
broadly or specifically. 

Commonly, codes of probation and parole be- 
havior include prohibition against debilitating 
habits (narcotics and excessive drinking), dis- 
reputable associates, and leaving the jurisdiction. 
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Affirmative requirements include obeying the law, 
maintaining steady employment and supporting 
dependents. Special conditions such as paying 
fines, making restitution, and seeking psychiatric 
treatment also appear.* The trend is to make the 
conditions of probation and parole general. A lot 
is roped in under the typical condition that the ad- 
vice of the probation and parole officer must be 
heeded. Such a condition makes it possible for the 
probation and parole officer to delve into almost 
any aspect of the offender’s life he chooses. 

The conditions of probation and parole are 
highly moralistic in tone. Moral intervention is 
a risky business that unearths a poignant question 
regarding fundamental liberty. The question 
raised is whether the fact that a specific act is 
contrary to the commonly accepted community 
standards is sufficient reason in itself to make that 
act punishable by law. It would seem that a dis- 
tinction would have to be made between behavior 
that harms no one, except perhaps the perpetra- 
tor, and behavior that victimizes others.’ For ex- 
ample, may an offender be compelled to give up 
the freely offered charity of friends and seek 
regular employment? May he be required to at- 
tend church? May he be prohibited from taking 
part in civil rights demonstrations or “ban-the- 
bomb” protests? 

Under its broad paternalistic interpretation, 
probation and parole are a force for maintaining 
the moral status quo. Because of a single criminal 
act which may have represented an isolated epi- 
sode of antisocial behavior, an offender under 
probation or parole supervision may be called 
upon to conform in a number of ways that are 
unrelated to his criminal act. 

Rehabilitation of the offender has come to mean 
much more than merely helping the offender reach 
a level where he is less likely to commit a new 
offense. In many cases, it now means helping the 
offender achieve a high degree of self-fulfillment 
within nonlegal standards of the community. 
Eagerness to give such help may result in certain 
types of action without due process. 


7 See Edward J. Hendrick, “Basic Concepts of Conditions and 
Violations,” National Probation and Parole Association Journal, Jan- 
uary 1956, pp. 1-6; Nat R. Arluke, “A Summary of Parole Rules,” 
NPPA Journal, January 1956, pp. 6-14; and, Sol Rubin, “A Legal 
View of Probation and Parole Conditions,” NPPA Journal, January 
1956, pp. 33-38. 

8 For a lucid discussion of the problems of handling normative 
policy, particularly in regard to sexual behavior, see: H.L.A. Hart, 
Law, Liberty and Morality (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1968), 88 pp. Hart recognizes the impossibility of precisely proving 
the relative merits among conflicting values but he well lays out the 
practical and philosophical considerations that must be taken into 
account before official sanctions are imposed against deviant but 
hermless behavior. 


The Impact of Psychiatry 


The most striking development in the penetra. — 


tive capability of probation and parole has been 
the proliferation of court attached psychiatric 
clinics and parole agency psychiatrists. Today, 
psychiatry is very much a part of the probation 
and parole scheme. Striding along in the field of 
corrections at a pace almost equal to that of social 
work, psychiatry, like social work, touches upon 
every important facet of probation and parole, 
This influence would appear to be leading proba- 
tion and parole further beyond merely seeking 
insurance against criminal behavior. The inevit- 
able goal, taking an extreme view, is control of 
deviant behavior—criminal or not. The ethical 
question raised by such a goal is one that bothered 
John Stuart Mill in his 1859 treatise, On Liberty. 

On the surface, at least, the psychiatric func- 
tion and the judicial function appear to be in- 


compatible. The judicial function involves judg. | 


ing a person; the psychiatric function does not. 
Yet, many psychiatric clinics can be found housed 
within courthouses. Older courthouses tend to be 
cut from the same architectural mold. They are 
venerable structures whose physical shape alone 
inspires awe and compliance. The environmental 
impact upon the offender who walks from the 
high-benched courtroom down the hall to the 
court’s psychiatric clinic is not hard to imagine. 
As a matter of fact, the walk may have been 
prompted by a formal condition of probation that 
he undergo psychiatric treatment. Such close 
association between the judge and the psychia- 
trist is bound to affect the role integrity of 
each. Inasmuch as the court psychiatrist is em- 
ployed by the judge, it is the psychiatrist whose 
integrity is most threatened. 

Despite the essential nonjudgmental quality of 
the psychiatric profession, psychiatrists are called 
upon to make specific recommendations as to 
whether an offender is to be placed on probation 
or released on parole. Of course, the psychiatrist 
makes such recommendations within the narrow 
scope of whether the offender is mentally or emo- 
tionally fit for probation or parole treatment. 
Certainly it is not the psychiatrist’s province to 
make recommendations as to whether the 
offender deserves probation or parole or whether 
such treatment is in keeping with the community 
interest. It is not for the psychiatrist to weigh 
factors of retribution and deterrence. These 
factors must, however, be weighed by the judge. 
The judge has a very difficult, soul-searching task 
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and he marshals all the assistance he has avail- 
able to him. When he seeks counsel from the psy- 
chiatrist he employs, he cannot always be mind- 
ful of the limited scope within which it is proper 
for the psychiatrist to give advice. When called 
upon for advice by his employer, the judge, the 
psychiatrist cannot always modify the judge’s de- 
mands so that they are strictly in keeping with 
the psychiatrist’s functions. It is logical for the 
court psychiatrist to give the court what it wants. 
The danger is that the court psychiatrist tends to 
view the offender from the point of view of the 
court rather than from the more objective point 
of view of a psychiatrist. 

Despite universal awareness that psychiatrists 
should be free of having to judge, it is possible 
to see where the psychiatrist’s function has been 
insinuated into a judicial-type function such as in- 
take. Intake involves determining which cases are 
to be prosecuted by the court. While there is ques- 
tion as to whether it is judicially proper for pro- 
bation officers to make the decisions of intake, the 
question becomes more severe in regard to psy- 
chiatrists. Nevertheless, there is substantial 
urging for psychiatrists to subsume the role of 
probation officers in the intake function. It might 
be said that as the role of the psychiatrist expands 
in the field of correction, the role of the probation 
and parole officer (and perhaps even the role of 
the judge) contracts. Sentencing boards, diagnos- 
tic centers, and various kinds of treatment centers 
may be supplementary to the probation and parole 
officer’s job, but they are also, narrowing of it. 

Consider, for example, one of the many 
sentencing alternatives available to federal judges. 
Under 18 U.S.C. 4208(b) the court may commit 
an offender to the custody of the Attorney General 
for an initial period of 3 months (which may be 
extended to 6 months) for the purpose of obser- 
vation, study, and recommendation. A _ pre- 
sentence report by the probation officer may or 
may not have been made. It usually is, however, 
and is sent to the institution conducting the diag- 
nostic study. The institution’s findings and recom- 
mendations are sent to the Bureau of Prisons. 
The Bureau’s treatment and training staff in 
Washington then reviews the findings and sub- 

® A somewhat wider view, but one still bound by the stricture 
of a nonjudgmental attitude, is presented by Dr. Charles E. Smith, 
PROBATION, December 1961, pp. 16-19. 

10 Walter C. Bell, “Some Emphases in Psychiatric Service,” Na- 


tional Probation Association Yearbook. New York: National Probation 
Association, 1932-1933, p. 111 


mits its recommendations to the Director who 
transmits the report, together with his specific 
recommendation as to disposition of the case, for 
the consideration of the court. Often the recom- 
mendation not only includes a prescription for 
either probation or imprisonment, but also in- 
cludes the terms for each. The judge may accept 
or reject the recommendation. The significance of 
such a recommendation is that an institution, 
possibly many miles away from the community 
where the offense occurred, ostensibly takes into 
account the gravity of the offense, the indications 
for retribution, and the deterrent impact on the 
community, all of which only the judge should 
evaluate. Strictly speaking, recommendations 
made to the judge by a psychiatric facility should 
be limited to an estimate of the individual’s 
response to corrective treatment.? 

While there is no quarrel with the need for 
psychiatric service in probation and parole, and 
while most probation and parole administrators 
appear to be concerned with sufficient access to 
psychiatric service rather than with the quality of 
it, there still remains the problem of getting the 
right kind of service with no conflict impinging on 
the role integrity of the psychiatrist. Complaints 
are heard of routinized, skimpy psychiatric re- 
ports to the court and to paroling authorities in 
which the psychiatrist merely does the pigeon- 
holing that is expected of him.!° The mere fact 
that a psychiatrist works for the court or a pa- 
roling authority need not make him a hack any 
more than if he were employed by an independent 
psychiatric clinic. What must be protected is that 
he is a psychiatrist first and a court or parole 
psychiatrist second. No matter who employs him, 
a psychiatrist is expected to be a psychiatrist— 
not a policeman, a parole officer, or a judge. 


Effectiveness of Psychiatry in 
Probation and Parole 


Regardless of whatever unresolved moral ques- 
tions are involved, the fact that psychiatry is 
utilized increasingly in probation and parole is 
inescapable. The next logical inquiry is in regard 
to the effectiveness of psychiatry in probation and 
parole. If the concept of probation and parole 
goes beyond the simple concern that no law be 
broken, then a court or paroling authority cannot 
be satisfied with just referring an offender to a 
psychiatrist. There must be assurance that the 
referral will be meaningful and that the psychia- 
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trist will be able to effect positive change in the 
offender. The evidence that psychiatry is able to 
make a significant impression upon the offender 
is inconclusive.!! However, we too often see diag- 
nosis in a probation or parole case limited to the 
flat statement: “He has a psychiatric problem,” 
or, more crudely, “He needs a psychiatrist.” 

Faced with a complex sentencing problem, it is 
not uncommon to see a judge eagerly bypass the 
thorny issues by classifying the whole case as a 
psychiatric problem and disposing of it accord- 
ingly. Probation and parole treatment sometimes 
means no more than a referral for psychiatric 
treatment. Such a thing is meaningless unless 
there is some understanding of what the psychia- 
tric treatment entails and whether it is effective. 
Paradoxically, there may be more psychiatrists 
ready to admit the limitations of psychiatry than 
there are probation and parole officers ready to 
make the admission. Dr. Thomas S. Szasz, a well- 
known psychiatrist writes: 


Psychiatry today is in the curious position of being 
viewed simultaneously with too much reverence and 
with undue contempt. Indeed thoughtful Americans can 
be roughly divided between those who dismiss all forms 
of psychiatric practice as worthless and harmful and 
those who regard it as a panacea for crime, unhappi- 
ness, political fanaticism, promiscuity, juvenile delin- 
quency—and virtually every other moral, personal, and 
social ill of our time. 

The adherents of this exaggerated faith are, I believe, 
the larger and certainly the more influential group in 
shaping contemporary social policy. It is they who beat 
the drums for large-scale mental-health programs and 
who use the prestige and the services of a massive 
psychiatric establishment as a shield of illusion, con- 
cealing some ugly realities we would rather not face. 
Thus when we read in the paper that the alcoholic, the 
rapist, or the vandal needs or will be given “psychiatric 
care” we are reassured that the problem is being solved 
or, in any event effectively dealt with, and we dismiss 
it from our minds. 

I contend that we have no right to this easy absolu- 
tion from responsibility.!° 


It is at least evident that there is much dis- 
agreement among psychiatrists themselves con- 
cerning correctional treatment. In the face of 
such disagreement, probation and parole officers 


11 Unpopular as such research may be among their professional 
feliows, a number of psychiatrists and a number of therapists in 
other behavioral sciences, have revealed that “‘treated” offenders show 
no significant differences in regard to “untreated offenders.” See: 
ILemay Adamson and Warren H. Dunham, ‘Clinical Treatment of Male 
Delinquents: A Case Study in Effort and Result,” American Socio- 
logical Review, June 1956, pp. 312-320; Edwin Powers and Helen 
Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency (New York: 
Cclumbia University Press, 1951), 337 pp.; and particularly Bernard 
Berelson, Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findings (New 
York: Harcourt and Brace and World, 1964), 712 pp. 

12 “What Psychiatry Can and Cannot Do,” Harper’s, 
1964, p. 50. 

18 A thoroughly detailed exposition of conflicts in psychiatry can be 
found in Michael Hakeem’s article, “A Critique of the Psychiatric 
Arproach to Crime and Correction,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Autumn 1958, pp. 650-82. 

14 An analysis of the growing field of probation law from the 
standpoint of the legal aspects of probation statutes rather than from 
the point of view of the effectiveness of the correctional device can 
be found in: Arne Johnson, “Recent Developments in the Law of 
Probation,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
June 1962, pp. 194-206. 
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have the responsibility to make some determina- 
tions of their own in regard to treatment.?% 


Summary 


The key philosophical balance in the field of 
probation and parole is the one, already men- 
tioned, between the limited-judicial outlook and 
the unlimited-therapeutic outlook. A Hegelian 
process of synthesis or, more aptly, a pendulum 
process seems to occur to create the dominant 
focus at any one point of time. From what has 
been discussed so far, it should be clear that the 
correctional pendulum has been, and still is, 
swinging in the direction of the expansive view. 
This by no means negates the judicial influence— 
correctional practitioners are overtly mindful, if 
not really bound, by the law. The law is tradi- 
tionally slow and this is perhaps its virtue. As 
slow as it may be, however, it has stepped up its 
pace in regard to probation and parole." It still 
remains short of the needs of correctional ex- 
pansionists and the issue boils down to the differ- 
ence between crime control and social control. 

In spite of variations in scope, probation and 
parole are an arm of the law. Fodder for proba- 
tion and parole comes through court sentencing. 
The entire correctional system, even the functions 
of parole and imprisonment, which are uniformly 
under the management of the executive branch 
of government, is supervised rather closely by the 
courts. With all the diffusion in probation and 
parole and with all the interdisciplinary footholds, 
the basic legal ties cannot be eroded. What is quite 
possible is extensive delegation of correctional 
functions to agencies outside judicial administra- 
tion or even outside governmental administra- 
tion altogether. In such a situation, the probation 
and parole officer job becomes inspectorial. The 
court or parole board would thus assign an 
offender to an independent psychiatric clinic or 
social work agency for treatment and the proba- 
tion and parole officer would have responsibility 
for overseeing the assignment. 

In summary, the major philosophical question 
in probation and parole is whether the field 
should continue to expand, through the incorpora- 
tion of interdisciplinary values and techniques, 
into the broad area of social control. Shall it be 
enough to simply reduce traditional crime or 
should the concept of criminal behavior be en- 
larged so as to justify concern with optimal levels 
of happiness, security, and social conformity. 


Jail Inmates Also Are “People 
Who Need People”’ 


By Ray R. PRICE AND EDWIN R. LAPEDIS* 


of a Broadway show tune that recently 
has been echoing across the country. This 
thought, of course, relates to all of us. Our need 
for people, and our facility in relating to people, 
is in a real sense the psychosocial bread of life. 
These words are dramatically portrayed when 
we turn to look at the county jail inmate. Here 
we find people who have failed in their past work 
experience, who have failed in their marriage and 
family relationships, who have become estranged 
from the mainstream of social life in the commu- 
nity. Handicapped in their capacity to relate to 
other people in the larger community, they are 
temporarily isolated and are placed in a new 
setting with other similarly limited and frustrated 
people. 


EOPLE WHO NEED PEOPLE...” is the theme 


The Old Way—Control and Isolation 


Historically, our jails and prisons have tended 
to reinforce the isolation of the inmate. Under- 
staffed and overcrowded institutions have de- 
pended on maximum security and minimal staff- 
inmate contact to maintain control. This tradi- 
tional method has been challenged in the last 
decade or so, and we are seeing increased use of 
group work methods and a move toward the 
development of a therapeutic community in a 
number of our state and federal prisons. 

This approach, designed to help people relate 
to people, has been slow to reach the county jail. 
During the last decade, for example, there has 
been extensive building activity related to correc- 
tional facilities in the state of California. This has 
included the remodeling, expansion, and addition 
to central jail facilities. Youth camps in the 58 
counties have probably tripled their bed capacity. 
Within the same decade, however, there has not 
been a corresponding increase in minimum se- 
curity facilities for adults at the county jail level. 

Such has been the case despite the most recent 


* Mr. Price is assistant professor in the Department of 
Social Work at the University of Kansas. Mr. LaPedis is 
executive director of the Northern California Service 
League of San Mateo County, California. 


figures compiled by the Bureau of Criminal Statis- 
tics in 1961 which indicate on a given day of that 
year that there were some 25,000 inmates of the 
county and city jails compared to 23,000 in the 
state prison facilities. The result has been vastly 
overcrowded central jail facilities. Under these 
crowded circumstances, little more is accom- 
plished than the “storing of bodies” at consider- 
able expense to the taxpayer. 

The old message,” long prevalent in our prison 
systems, that “the inmate should do his own time 
and keep his mouth shut,” remains, for the most 
part, unchallenged in the county or city jail. The 
inmate adopts this message as an unwritten code 
of his subculture. Staff supports the message as 
a means of maintaining control, and running a 
‘tight ship.” Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the jail inmate, these people who 
need people, return to the community as detached 
and isolated from meaningful relationships as 
when they entered the jail. 

In California encouragement for change came 
with a 1957 report issued by a Governor’s Special 
Study Commission on Correctional Facilities and 
Services. The report of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion urged that, “The jail farm and camp princi- 
ple should be adopted by county jail systems 
wherever practicable, and comprehensive work 
and rehabilitation programs should be developed.” 
The Commission stressed that, “Work should be 
considered as only one of the functions of the Jail 
Farm or Camp. Education, counselling, therapy 
and other programs should be considered equally 
important functions of the facility.” During the 
7 years that followed that report a number of 
counties have initiated, or moved toward, the 
development of programs that would answer the 
description of the Governor’s Commission. Not- 
able among these is the Sheriff’s Honor Camp of 
San Mateo County. 


in Conjoint Family Therapy as it is being developed at the Palo Alto 
Mental Health Research Center in California. 
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A New Way—Communication and Participation 


About 2 years ago several factors merged to 
offer an opportunity for the development of a 
more hopeful program for the county jail inmate 
in San Mateo County. First, a progressive Sher- 
iff’s Department with an aware and sophisticated 
administrative leadership in key positions found 
it possible to develop an Honor Camp program. 
Further impetus, encouragement, and direction 
for such a program were provided by the North- 
ern California Service League, a private agency 
offering consultation and collaborative services to 
correctional agencies in that county. An additional 
enabling factor was that the Sheriff’s Department 
found itself part of a constellation of progressive 
county agencies and was able to draw upon 
psychiatric consultation from the County Mental 
Health Services and cooperative planning from a 
Public Works Department in establishing an in- 
tegrated program for the Honor Camp. This plan 
was articulated initially in a draft known as “The 
Rehabilitation Concept.” In essence the initial 
charter recognized the need for a program as well 
as a change of locale. It said that “storing bodies” 
out in the country was no more acceptable than in 
a crowded city jail. Attention was directed to 
available professional knowledge and experience. 
References were made to the development of a 
therapeutic community. 

A key part of this concept was a provision for 
the position of a rehabilitation officer. The de- 
scription for this position called for the skills of 
a professional social worker with knowledge of 
group work, preferably obtained by experience in 
a correctional setting. 

At the core of the envisaged program was the 
utilization of line personnel from the Sheriff’s De- 
partment in all staff positions other than that of 
the rehabilitation officer. With supervision, and 
inservice training, this staff would be enabled to 
draw upon their natural capacities and abilities 
in relating to inmates. 

Finally, there was a recognition and acceptance 
of group work concepts. It was understood that 
the dynamics of group living do not center about 
one isolated aspect of group life, but the totality 
of the community. From the beginning there was 
an awareness that everything that takes place in 
the community is “program” and carries with it 
the potential of relationship. 


Administrative Structure of the Camp 
It was against this background that the Sher- 
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iff’s Department began to translate theory into 
action. The camp commander was chosen from 
the Sheriff’s Department; he was to be responsi- 
ble for overall camp administration. He would 
have primary responsibility for the safekeeping 
of the inmates as it related to their physical wel- 
fare and custody. The rehabilitation officer was 
chosen out of an extensive recruitment effort. He 
was to be responsible for the development of a 
treatment program and the training of staff in 
relation to that program. 

The positions of camp commander and rehabili- 
tation officer were at a similar rank and salary 
range. It was recognized that it would be abso- 
lutely essential for these two men to work in 
tandem. It was known that this has been a major 
point of breakdown in other efforts to establish 
this kind of a program. The conflict between the 
role of treatment personnel and custody personnel 
has often tended to distort and dissipate the effec- 
tiveness of attempts to rehabilitate the adult 
offender. Society wants its offenders punished—it 
also wants them rehabilitated. This double expec- 
tation often is carried over to our correctional 
programs in the form of a confused message and 
is followed by contradictory handling of the 
offender and his problems. Personnel in the penal 
institutions tend to see their role as either control 
oriented or treatment oriented, and unfortunately 
all too often the two never meet. 

In coming to grips with this problem a major 
emphasis was placed on staff communication. 
Regular conferences, both informal and formal, 
were arranged so that the camp commander and 
rehabilitation officer would be moving in a joint 
effort. Both men were immediately responsible to 
the captain in charge of the corrections division 
of the Sheriff’s Department. Each met regularly 
with him at least once a week. In addition, a 
weekly administration meeting included the Un- 
der-Sheriff, the administrator of the corrections 
division, the director of the Northern California 
Service League, and a psychiatrist from the courts 
and corrections division of the County Mental 
Health Services who was offering psychiatric con- 
sultation to the program. Through all of this was 
the constant theme that one of the major goals 
in the creation of an Honor Camp program was 
to make treatment everybody’s business. 

From the start the administration of the 
Sheriff’s Department played an active and suppor- 
tive role in the development of the program. It 
cannot be emphasized enough how important are 
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clear administrative expectations to the front line 
staff. Staff and inmates alike are readily aware of 
discrepancies and inconsistencies in administra- 
tion’s behavior. If the administration can honestly 
communicate that the program exists to help 
people, both staff and inmates can pick up on this 
expectation. The Sheriff’s Honor Camp was 
fortunate in that this administrative message was 
both consistent and strong. 

There was a continuing determination to 
initiate a radically different way of relating in 
this new setting. The inmate was to be offered a 
new understanding in relation to staff expecta- 
tions in the Honor Camp. Instead of a rigidly con- 
trolled system that says, “We don’t give a damn 
what you think”—a system that encourages men 
to bottle up their anger—men would be encour- 
aged to talk about themselves and their feelings. 
Coupled with this would be a communication of 
genuine interest and concern in the individual in- 
mate. There was agreement with the thought that 
the penal institution which is most effective in 
rehabiltating the inmates will be the one which 
supplies the greatest number of ego-building op- 
portunities for the greatest number of its popula- 
tion.® 


Initiation and Classification 


Let us turn to the inmate and his involvement 
in the program. He first learns of the Honor 
Camp program during his early period of incar- 
ceration in the county jail. He is advised by jail 
staff that once there has been a disposition of his 
case in court he may apply for a work assignment 
either in the setting of the county jail or at the 
Honor Camp. 

The inmate’s application for the Honor Camp 
is reviewed on Thursday afternoons by a classifi- 
cation committee composed of a representative 
from the adult division of the County Probation 
Department, the executive director of the North- 
ern California Service League, the camp com- 
mander from the Honor Camp, a psychiatrist 
from the courts and corrections division of the 
County Mental Health Services and the rehabilita- 
tion officer. The committee, meeting in a room 
within the county jail, requires the presence of 
only three of its members. Arrest records of the 
applicants are forwarded to the meeting by the 
Sheriff’s Department. Files on those applicants 
known to the County Probation Department are 


G. Johnson, “The Prisoner and Self-Respect,’’ 
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made available to the rehabilitation officer for re- 
view prior to the meeting of the committee. 

The meeting of the classification committee 
serves as a screening device and is also directed 
toward establishing an initial and tentative cor- 
rectional diagnosis. It is a process of gathering 
together and organizing information about the 
inmate which may help him understand why he 
became an offender, how he might fit into the pro- 
gram, and what his prospects are for changing. 
In brief, this meeting affords an introduction to 
and an estimate of the inmate. 

Equally important, the classification committee 
meeting offers the inmate his first contact and 
assessment of the Honor Camp staff and program. 
He finds that within the context of this meeting 
there is the message, ‘“‘We consider this move, and 
this time in your life important. We are interested 
in knowing you better in order that we may be 
able to help.” The idea that this is a different kind 
of jail or prison than most have previously known 
is conveyed for the first time. 

The classification committee meeting serves as 
the first phase of the inmate’s orientation to the 
program. For those who are accepted into the 
program a more structured orientation is offered 
by staff at the Honor Camp on the day of their 
arrival. Again, among the geographical and 
operational ground rules there appears the con- 
sistent message that this is a place where 
we talk about our problems rather than sit on 
them. 


The Community Meeting 


Goodwin Watson in his introduction to Maxwell 
Jones’ book, The Therapeutic Community, notes 
that “The therapeutic community views treat- 
ment as located not in the application of special- 
ists, of certain shocks, drugs, or interpretations, 
but in the normal interactions of a healthy com- 
munity life.” To set the tone for this kind of 
community, a regularly scheduled community 
meeting is held on a weekly basis. All inmates at 
the Camp, and all on duty staff including the cook, 
and Public Works employees are required to sit 
in on the meeting. The meeting is opened and 
closed by the rehabilitation officer. Discussion is 
open to anyone who cares to express himself, and 
the focus is on the day-to-day living pene for 
the entire community. 

In the early days of the program this meeting 
was viewed with suspicion by both inmate and 
staff. The inmates continued to indicate disbelief 
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that they might speak out critically without being 
affected adversely; staff evidenced concern as to 
how far this kind of anarchy could be tolerated 
without a loss of staff control. There were long 
periods of silence in some of the early meetings. 
Both staff and inmates found these periods un- 
comfortable and reacted by repeated questioning 
of the purpose of such meetings. 

As weeks moved into months there were signs 
of increased participation. This occurred in some- 
thing of a “one step forward, one step backward” 
progression for some time. Nevertheless, it was 
in this meeting that some major movement was 
made in laboriously and often painfully spelling 
out a purpose, not only for the meeting but also 
for the larger Camp program. 

Although the community meeting is not in the 
strict and usual sense a therapy session, S. R. 
Slavson’s comment in An Introduction to Group 
Therapy seems appropriate. 

The chief characteristic of the therapy group is its 
similarity to the family. Although it is based on a 
number of other assumptions, chief among them is that 
emotional disorientation and dissocial behavior originate 
in family (group) relations. It is therefore, the aim of 
group therapy to create an atmosphere and stimulate 
relationships among its members that will approximate, 
as far as possible, those of an ideal family. All the 
positive elements the family (group) life lacked are 
emphasized in a therapy group. 

Slavson’s remarks may be illustrated by an ex- 
perience out of the Camp program that might be 
referred to as “a crisis in clothing.” Several 
months after the opening of the Camp it was 
found that the clothing supply had been dimin- 
ished much more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated. The budget did not allow for new requisi- 
tions. While efforts were made to come up with 
additional clothing there remained a critical 
shortage for a number of weeks. Inmates were not 
allowed a daily change of socks and underwear, 
work clothes were in bad repair. What first ap- 
peared as muttered rumblings of discontent and 
a quieter-than-usual feeling around the Camp 
finally burst forth in a community meeting. There 
were expressions of anger at the Camp adminis- 
tration. These feelings were aggravated by com- 
monly held feelings of parental deprivation, or 
the withholding of love, that many of these men 
had experienced as children within their primary 
family. Allowed to ventilate these feelings, even 
beyond the point of comfort for both staff and in- 
mate, we found finally an inmate responding, 
“You know what we sound like. We sound like a 
bunch of kids who are T’d off at the old man be- 
cause he refused to buy us candy or ice cream.” 
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Others were then able to laugh, and the commu- 
nity group was able to pick this up and look at 
their involvement in a larger perspectve than had 
previously been possible. 

On another occasion we found the community 
meeting helpful in handling an inmate-sponsored 
rebellion against the program. A con-wise inmate, 
a graduate of San Quentin, possessing consider- 
able leadership ability, had rallied a cadre of close 
followers. He maintained that “bulls” (the staff) 
and “cons” (the inmates) were two different 
breeds, and that there was no room nor place for 
rapprochement. He reminded inmates of the old 
inmate code related to “doing your own time,” 
and equated talking about personal problems, in 
a group or individually with staff, to “snivelling.” 
He suggested as an alternative ‘a man’s way,” 
and charged that staff and inmates participating 
with them would “turn this program into a boy 
scout camp.” Under his leadership the small 
group began to evidence increased status and 
power in the total community. All of the pres- 
sures and power of such a group common to the 
prison scene were brought to bear on other in- 
mates. The unorganized majority, either through 
admiration or terror, soon was retiring further 
from issue with this inmate and his group. All of 
this movement has developed informally. In order 
to assert their power and to further solidify their 
position in the community this subgroup began 
attacking in the community meeting those inmates 
who seemed to be going along with the Camp pro- 
gram. In the community meeting, however, this 
attack began to meet some challenge through the 
person of another inmate. Slight in build, but 
strong of conviction, he was unreserved in his 
challenge laid down to the subgroup. 

The meeting that witnessed this confrontation 
of views was a tense one. In the beginning the 
inmate who challenged the power move of the sub- 
group stood alone, although there was a feeling of 
silent support of his position when members of 
the subgroup scornfully attacked him within the 
community meeting. The temptation on the part 
of staff to support him was resisted. As the days 
passed, and the community meeting occurred 
again, there were other voices added to this 
dialogue. Most important, the issue was drawn 
and it was out in the open for all the community 
to see. The exchange served to further help the 
group define for themselves a purpose in the camp 
experience. This process was seen to be far more 
effective in assisting the individual inmate toward 
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internalizing a commitment to the program than 
would have been any pronouncement or endorse- 
ment from staff. 


Other Types of Counseling 


Supplementing the community meeting there 
are small group counseling meetings composed of 
8 to 10 men in which the inmates look together 
at their past experience in search of a better un- 
derstanding of how they came to be in trouble. 
During the first year these group counseling meet- 
ings were presided over by either the rehabilita- 
tion officer or the director of the Northern Service 
League (both of whom were trained social work- 
ers with group experience) in conjunction with 
deputies on the staff. 

Other meetings further the opportunity for 
group interaction. A group for alcoholics meets 
under the supervision of a member of Alcoholics 
Anonymous from a_ neighboring community. 
Another group participates in a Speakers Club 
which has been stimulated by volunteers from a 
Toastmasters Club. A nonsectarian religious pro- 
gram is offered by a minister provided by the 
Council of Churches. These meetings are all open 
to the inmate on a voluntary basis. The inmates 
respond with interest and enthusiasm, as well as 
good attendance. 

In addition to the variety of group experiences 
individual counseling is offered. Early in his stay 
each inmate is assigned to a specific deputy who 
acts as his counselor, the primary staff person 
with whom he shares his concerns. It is around 
this one-to-one relationship that he continues a 
discussion of his present situation, and partici- 
pates in the formulation of plans for his future. 

Along with this structured program of indi- 
vidual counseling it is important to remember 
that informal contacts between staff and inmates 
occur regularly throughout all parts of the pro- 
gram. 

In an effort to bring the staff and the inmate 
population closer the staff is given responsibility 
for both individual and group counseling as a 
basic part of their job expectation. The adminis- 
tration of the Honor Camp programs says in 
effect, ‘We want all of our staff to have a better 
understanding of the complicated factors that go 
into a person’s behavior. We want them to learn 
a philosophy and an approach that permits them 
to enter into supportive and understanding rela- 
tionships with our inmate population. We want 


* Baxter and Cassidy, Group Experience. New York: Harper Broth- 
ers, 1943. 


to create an atmosphere where the message, ‘We 
care about you, and we want to help,’ is clear to 
all the inmates who want to hear it.” 


Staff Involvement and Staff Training 


Such a program calls for a high level of staff 
responsiveness and ways to give staff support, 
encouragement, and rewards for the unusual job 
they are called on to perform. Our natural pro- 
pensities are to make our living situation as com- 
fortable and as simple as possible and to remove 
the irritants or to ignore them. In an Honor Camp 
program where staff is being asked to be respon- 
sive to the messages and needs of the people they 
are attempting to help, a staff training program 
sensitive to the needs of that staff is essential. 

It is important that each staff member have an 
understanding of the purposes of the program and 
how he fits into that program. It is necessary that 
each staff member continue to develop his theo- 
retical framework in relation to the field of cor- 
rections. Finally, it is essential to provide staff 
with the opportunity to learn through doing. 

In an effort to meet these staff needs a regu- 
larly scheduled inservice training program has in- 
volved teachers and practitioners in the field of 
corrections from throughout the northern Cali- 
fornia area. Inservice training meetings offer 
theory in relation to group therapy and individual 
counseling. Deputies are taken to visit group 
therapy sessions at nearby correctional institu- 
tions and hospitals. 

To be utilized effectively, both individual and 
group counseling require skill and experience. 
Early in the development of program the deputy 
sat in as co-leader of small group counseling with 
either the rehabilitation officer or the director of 
the Northern California Service League. An 
effort was made to combine theoretical knowledge, 
learning through observation, and learning by 
participation. The small group leader must have 
skill in the group process, but it cannot be learned 
by the lecture method divorced from practice and 
doing.* 

A training program for staff was built into the 
Camp program. The individual supervision tech- 
nique, well known to the field of social work, is 
used to advantage as a teaching instrument. The 
rehabilitation officer meets at least once a week 
with each deputy to confer with him about the in- 
mates he is seeing as a counselor. A 2-hour period 
is set aside on a once-a-week basis for the purpose 
of staffing cases. All on-duty staff are required to 
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participate, and deputies alternate in presenting 
material related to one of their cases. The case 
discussion technique involved in these staffings 
appears to be an effective influence on the quality 
of counseling offered by the deputy. 

Staff development and training is an ongoing 
process directly related to participation in the 
program at the camp. There has been a major 
effort to tie theory to practice in the day-to-day 
setting of the program. Consultative services of 
the psychiatrist from the County Department of 
Mental Health and the social worker from the 
Northern California Service League have been 
employed extensively in this regard. 


Building Correctional Personnel 


There has been a growing concern in our Na- 
tion about the widening gap between the need for 
correctional personnel with some kind of academic 
preparation, and the relatively few people being 
produced by the schools. Currently there is a bill 
(H.R. 2263), known as the “Correctional Reha- 
bilitation Study Act of 1965,” before the House of 
Representatives in Washington, D.C.° Introduced 
by Mrs. Edith Green, a Representative from the 
State of Oregon, this bill would provide for a de- 
tailed study of correctional manpower needs and 
ways of meeting these needs. The authors of this 
article would suggest that the kind of involvement 
and training of staff described in previous para- 
graphs may be one of the answers in meeting 
these needs. 

At the present time a research study known as 
the Interpersonal Relations Project, in Berkeley, 
California, is concerned with establishing helping 
relationships between male college students and 
adolescent male delinquents. In an introduction 
to a recent progress report relating to that project 
it is stated that: 


5 The Bill was passed by the House on June 21, 1965. A companion 
Bill, S.1807, is now before the Senate. 
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This effort is based on the premise that human rela. 
tionships, in themselves, can be beneficial. We use un- 
trained personnel who are selected on the basis of favor- 
able personality traits to help others. It is our belief 
that people, as such, can be an effective therapeutic 


tool. 
Our experience with the San Mateo Honor 
Camp program supports this premise and belief, 


In Conclusion 


The San Mateo Honor Camp program is less 
than 2 years old; it is still too early for a valid 
assessment. It is known, however, that runaways 
from this open camp setting have been very few, 
The staff reports that they have seen men grow 
within this program and maintain their growth 
and progress on return to the community. The 
staff is also the first to say that this has been a 
growing experience for them. 

The Sheriff, the Under-Sheriff, and the captain 
of the corrections division in the San Mateo 
County Sheriff’s Department have all been active 
in the development and support of the program. 
They acknowledge that there remains a number 
of unknowns in relation to the success of the pro- 
gram. At the same time, they comment, “We do 
feel that if for the first offender we can provide 
an opportunity for him to take inventory, and help 
him put his life together toward a more positive 
move back into the community his jail term may 
have proved a learning experience rather than an 
introduction to the revolving door process of our 
jails and prisons. With the offender who has a 
lengthy pattern of law violations we can hope to 
keep him out of jail longer, interrupt the pattern, 
and perhaps plant a seed that may have an effect 
as time goes by.” 

Most important is the fact that people who have 
become estranged from their community, from 
their fellow man, have had a positive experience 
in beginning to renew human relationships. Hope- 
fully they have discovered that, “People who need 
people are the luckiest people... .” 


SYCHOLOGICAL maturity entails finding greater satisfaction in 

giving than in receiving (the reversal of the infantile state) ; 
having a capacity to form satisfying and permanent loyalties; 
being primarily a creative, contributing person; having learned 
to profit from experience; having a freedom from fear (anxiety) 
with a resulting true serenity and not a psuedo absence of ten- 
sion; and accepting and making the most of unchangeable reality 


when it confronts one. 


—WILLIAM C. MENNINGER AND MUNRO LEAF 
in You and Psychiatry 
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The Value of Research in Probation 


STUART ADAMS, PH.D. 
Director of Research, Probation Department, Los Angeles County 


HIS ARTICLE examines the value of correc- 
[ona research from the perspective of a 

large metropolitan agency—the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department. The examination 
is tentative, because the Research Office of the 
Probation Department is only 3 years old. The 
importance of time in this context should be clear 
when one remembers that duPont spent 13 years 
in research and development on Nylon and 40 
years (with interruptions) on Corfam.' Some of 
the problems of probation are likely to be in re- 
search and development for considerably longer 
periods. 

The question of the value of research in proba- 
tion can be approached in several ways. One may 
ask, “If we had a research office in the probation 
department, what research should we undertake 
first?” Another approach is, “After 3 years and 
many research projects, which projects yielded 
the highest monetary returns?” Still another is, 
“Now that we have 3 years experience behind 
us, What seems worth doing next?” 

I should like to take all these approaches, with 
emphasis on the question, “Which projects in the 
past 3 years show promise of the biggest mone- 
tary pay-off?” 


Some Background 


First, a bit of background. The Research Office 
of the Los Angeles County Probation Department 
got underway in March 1962, largely with the 
encouragement of the Ford Foundation which was 
interested in our work with juvenile gangs. 
Initial staffing consisted of three professional and 
three clerical personnel. Today, with major assist- 
ance from the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, we have 
six professional and six clerical staff. This re- 
search unit serves a department whose total staff 
numbers about 3,000 and whose clientele numbers 
about 50,000—roughly, 30,000 adults and 20,000 
juveniles. 


staff, with the request that the Probation Department itself provide 
additional research staff within its own organization. 


What Research Should We Do? 


The research that the Probation Department 
considered valuable in 1962—that is, worth at- 
tempting—focused on questions such as these: 

1. How effective is our forestry camp system, 
with its 12 junior and senior camps and its pro- 
grams for about 1,200 delinquent boys? 

2. What meaningful diagnostic classification 
scheme can we develop for disturbed delinquent 
girls in our long-term residential treatment 
center? 

3. How appropriate and efficient are our deten- 
tion procedures? 

4. What were the final dispositions of adult 
probationers who entered the Department in 
1957 and juveniles who were referred in 1960? 

5. How effective is our group guidance program 
in the control and rehabilitation of active or vio- 
lent gangs? 

6. How effective is our 90-day treatment pro- 
gram for girls in Lathrop Hall? 

The projects that grew out of these questions 
are representative of the work of the Research 
Office since its inception in 1962. The list includes 
some purely descriptive studies, such as the two 
cohort analyses. It includes some evaluative 
studies in which no control groups were involved, 
and some controlled experiments in which intake 
randomization and project operations were care- 
fully monitored. It includes simple surveys, and 
projects with high degrees of methodological 
sophistication. 

The research projects of this 3-year period 
originated primarily as expressions of executive 
staff need, formulated or approved in sessions of 
the Department’s research committee. The results, 
or absence of results, thus represent success or 
failure in achieving values that executive staff 
saw as inherent in research. 

What were some of these results? On the 
descriptive level, executive staff learned for the 
first time precisely what happens to a representa- 
tive group of adult or juvenile probationers who 
are processed through the agency—what percent- 
ages succeed in varying degrees, and what are the 
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dispositions of the various grades of nonsuccess.® 
Elementary stuff, one might say, but these in- 
sights had never really been available to the De- 
partment before. 

Executive staff learned something of the char- 
acteristics of groups of probationers who ex- 
hibited different probabilities of success on proba- 
tion—through a configuration approach to the 
process of probation prediction.* 

Executive staff learned that in 1 year several 
planned changes in detention procedure reduced 
costs of detention by approximately $1,350,000, 
and the procedures that led to this saving were 
tentatively identified.® 

Executive staff learned that the development of 
new diagnostic typologies for delinquent young- 
sters is a lengthy and difficult task. They also 
learned that the Interpersonal Maturity Level 
typology already in use in the Community Treat- 
ment Project of the California Youth Authority® 
made much sense to staff in our long-term resi- 
dential treatment center for girls and also to staff 
in our forestry camp system. In Las Palmas 
School for Girls, staff adopted the typology, began 
using it to classify all intake, and modified the 
school’s treatment procedures to capitalize on the 
insights provided by the typology. Forestry camp 
staff proceeded along the same lines but at a 
somewhat slower pace. 

What can be said about the total value of these 
distillations from research? 

We find it difficult to generalize. We sense that 
executive staff became more realistic in its think- 
ing about the probation process and program 
operations. Certain issues dropped out of the fore- 
ground, and more significant kinds of issues 
moved into focus. New program elements began 
to be introduced, and research increasingly be- 
came an integral part of these programs to pro- 
vide early readings on effectiveness. 

As an overall impression, it might be stated 
that research provided management with an in- 

% Stuart Adams, The 1957 Probation Cohort: A Preliminary Fol- 
low-Up, Research Report No. 4, 11 pp., May 1963; Calvin C. Hopkin- 
son, The 1960 Juvenile Probation Cohort: Preliminary Analysis, Re- 
search Report No. 8, 57 pp., September 19638. 

Margaret M. Thompson and Stuart Adams, Probationer Char- 
acteristics and Probation Performance: A Prototype. of a Prediction 
Instrument for Adult Probationers, Research Report No. 10, 43 pp., 
October 1963. 

5 Calvin C. Hopkinson, Trends in Juvenile Probation Applications, 
Juvenile Hall Admissions, and Juvenile Hall Average Monthly Popula- 
tion: 1961-1963, Research Report No. 11, 17 pp., January 1964. 

® Marguerite Q. Grant, The Community Treatment Project: An 
Erciuation of Community Treatment for Delinquents, CTP Report No. 
1, 28 pp., August 1962. 

7 Stuart Adams, “An Experimental Assessment of Group Counse- 
line with Juvenile Probationers,” CPPCA Journal, Spring 1965, pp. 
19-25. 

* Roger E. Rice, Stuart Adams, and Miguel Duran, The Correc- 
tional Costs of Serviced and Unserviced Juvenile Gangs: An Evalua- 


tion of a Detached Worker Program, Research Report No. 23, 92 pp., 
April 1965. 


strument of some value and that this instrument 
appeared to be used to good effect. 


Two Pojects With Payoff 


This effect becomes particularly noticeable 
when we examine two projects in which research 
demonstrated important practical returns from 
specific kinds of correctional operations. One of 
these projects was an experimental assessment of 
group counseling with juvenile probationers in 
the open community.’ The other was a quasi-ex- 
perimental study of the effectiveness of a detached 
worker program for dealing with violent gangs.$ 
These two projects show clearly the “value” of 
research in terms that might appeal to the hard- 
headed taxpayer. 

Experiment in Group Counseling.—The con- 
trolled experiment in group counseling originated 
among deputy probation officers in the Long 
Beach Area Office. Their knowledge about group 
counseling in the Department’s forestry camps 
and in other agencies kindled an interest in the 
use of this technique within their own probation 
caseloads. The deputy probation officers requested 
assistance in evaluation of the proposed project 
from Research. The Research and Area Office 
cleared the undertaking with the Research Com- 
mittee and the project got underway in June 1963. 

The preliminary steps in the operation included 
a period of instruction in the rudiments of group 
counseling, decision on criteria of eligibility for 
group membership, the identification of eligibles, 
randomization of eligibles into control and ex- 
perimental groups, and the securing of initial data 
on experimentals and controls. 

Six deputy probation officers in one juvenile 
section of the area office made up the treatment 
staff. Each probation officer had identified approx- 
imately 8 experimentals and 8 controls among his 
regular caseload of about 75 wards. The experi- 
mentals were brought together once weekly for 
90 minutes in the Long Beach Area Office, us- 
ually in the hours immediately after school. 

The counseling sessions were primarily Rog- 
erian in format, with some modifications that 
were felt necessary in dealing with defiant or in- 
different youngsters. The control group members 
received the once-monthly individual counseling 
that is characteristic of probation service. 

The criteria of eligibility for the counseling 
groups were: (1) age 14 or older; (2) not previ- 
ously placed in a forestry camp; (3) not currently 
in individual psychotherapy; (4) normal range 
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of intelligence; (5) recently placed on probation 
in the Long Beach area; and (6) likelihood of 6 
months or more on probation. 

At the end of 6 months, experimentals and con- 
trols were compared on performance during the 
project and on status at the end of the project. 
Performance criteria included (1) police contacts ; 
(2) offense for which contacted; (3) status re- 
garding detention; (4) status regarding institu- 
tional placement; and (5) status regarding suit- 
able placement—that is, foster home or private 
institution. Psychological inventory data were 
collected by pretests and posttests. 

At the end of 6 months of group counseling the 
results of the experiment were the following: In 
comparison with the controls, the experimentals 
showed 

One-half as many police contacts, 

Less serious offenses at time of contact, 

One-half as many detentions or institutional 
placements, 

Lower delinquency prediction score on the Jes- 
ness Psychological Inventory. 

When followed up 1 year later—December 1964 
—the experimentals had only one-half as many 
representatives in the California Youth Authority 
as the controls. 

By rough estimate, the six probation officers 
reduced by about one-half the rate of placement 
of boys in either the forestry camp system or the 
California Youth Authority. If we extrapolate, 
this means about one boy per year for each of the 
200 probation officers in the Department who 
carry juvenile supervision caseloads. Extrapo- 
lating still further, the number of groups coun- 
seled by each probation officer might be increased 
from one to nine, until his whole caseload was 
involved. If this were practical, and if the same 
rate of reduction were maintained, the potential 
reduction in forestry camp or CYA placements 
would reach about 1,800 per year. 

Estimating average stays of about 7 months in 
either a forestry camp or in the Youth Authority, 
at approximately $300 per month for mainte- 
nance, a saving of about $3,500,000 per year may 
be projected as the result of a widespread shift 
from individual to group counseling in juvenile 
probation. We are not prepared at the moment 
to state whether this is a high, medium, or low 
estimate. 

Effectiveness of Detached Workers in Gang Re- 
habilitation—A second project, a quasi-experi- 


® Borden Olive, Roger E. Rice, and Stuart Adams, The Cost of a 
Juvenile Gang, Research Report No. 16, 23 pp., October 1964. 


ment, that has rather striking monetary implica- 
tions, concerns the work of the Group Guidance 
Section of our Delinquency Prevention Office. The 
Group Guidance Section is staffed by 17 profes- 
sionals—a director and 16 supervising or senior 
probation officers—whose function is to control 
and rehabilitate the 120 (estimated) active gangs, 
sometimes violent gangs, in Los Angeles County. 

The Research Office has one staff position allo- 
cated to the evaluation of the Group Guidance 
operation. This evaluation began in 1962 and has 
continued until the present. 

In the particular project that is of interest here, 
a method was devised for comparing average 
correctional costs incurred by serviced and un- 
serviced gang members over equivalent periods of 
time. A word or two about this method: 

If the typical gang member is seen as having a 
career that lasts about 6 years on the average, one 
can easily discover that this career is punctuated 
by arrests, court appearances, juvenile hall (de- 
tention home) stays, periods of probation, for- 
estry camp stays, California Youth Authority 
commitments, parole, and jail terms. Each of 
these actions or periods of correctional service in- 
volves a monetary cost to the community; a total 
cost can be calculated for each boy and for a gang. 
Thus, for one violent gang in West Central Los 
Angeles, it was discovered that 24 hard-core mem- 
bers generated a total of about $200,000 in cor- 
rectional costs in a 6-year period—a matter of ap- 
proximately $1,400 per boy-year.° 

To proceed one step further, one can trace the 
correctional costs of the average gang member for 
3 years, then introduce a detached worker into 
the social environment of the gang, noting what 
changes in correctional costs, if any, occur after 
the appearance of the worker. 

Finally, one can discover, among the 120 or 
more violent gangs in the Los Angeles area, a 
“natural experiment” in which a gang that has 
received service from a Group Guidance worker 
can be traced through 3 years before service and 
3 years after, while a gang with comparable char- 
acteristics that has remained unserviced can also 
be traced through the same 6 years of correctional 
cost generation. 

When an experiment such as this was “set up” 
by the Research Office, it was learned that the 
introduction of a Group Guidance worker into the 
life space of a gang reduced its anticipated cor- 
rectional costs by a large amount. The 43-boy 
gang cost about $140,000 less in a 3-year period 
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under service from the detached worker than it 
would have cost had correctional expenditures ac- 
cumulated at the same rate as for the comparable 
gang that received no service. 

The detached worker in this instance spent one- 
half or less of his time with the gang. So it may 
be estimated, conservatively, that the $47,000 
saving per year on this gang during a 3-year 
period of treatment cost about $5,000 per year in 
Group Guidance expenditures. This is a return of 
nearly $10 in correctional cost reduction for every 
treatment dollar expended. This is a gratifying 
way of measuring the value of correctional re- 
search. 

As between the group counseling experiment 
and the gang rehabilitation experiment, it is not 
immediately possible to compare relative returns 
on the treatment dollar. It would be no difficult 
matter to estimate the savings that resulted from 
the fewer commitments to forestry camp or CYA 
from the six counseling groups, but the costs that 
should be applied against these savings is not 
presently clear. The probation officers counseled 
their groups on regular work time, and the 
savings were thus secured without the expendi- 
ture of additional staff time. 

In very general terms, the group counseling ex- 
periment demonstrated that juvenile probation 
officers can increase their effectiveness consider- 
ably by use of group work procedures at no extra 
cost. The gang rehabilitation experiment showed 
that correctional costs generated by gang mem- 
bers can be reduced very greatly by relatively low 
expenditures for detached worker service. Either 
of these conclusions has major implications for 
the probation administrator in a metropolitan 
area. 


Needed Research 


If we approach the issue of the value of re- 
search through executive staff perceptions as to 
research that is now needed, we move back from 
areas that are highly empirical into areas that 
are somewhat judgmental. 

One judgment that can be voiced is that execu- 
tive staff’s perceptions as to needed research have 
shifted considerably in the past year or so. This 
shift is apparently the resultant of a number of 
influences: (1) outputs of the Research Office; 
(2) inputs into the Department from other re- 
search units, particularly those of the State cor- 
rectional agencies; and (3) recommendations by 
a management consultant firm that recently made 


a comprehensive study of the Probation Depart. 
ment. 

Current valuations of research by executive 
staff point toward the following study objectives: 

1. A departmental information system that is 
accurate, detailed, and rapid in output; 

2. An improved set of criteria for the measure- 
ment of probation effectiveness ; 

3. Effective means for determination of appro. 
priate probation workloads ; 

4. Meaningful diagnostic typologies for the 
more disturbed segments of the juvenile referrals; 

5. Systems of base expectancies for various de- 
partmental populations ; 

6. Screening instruments for boys and girls re- 
ferred for detention or recommended for institu- 
tional treatment or suitable placement; 

7. Better criteria for the identification of the 
effective probation officer. 

It will be observed that these objectives are 
more instrumental and facilitating than simply 
descriptive and evaluative. It might be concluded 
that research in the Probation Department is 
about to move into its “second generation.” If 
such a move is impending, the many implications 
of the move remain to be explored. 


Discussion 


Hither directly or by implication, four major 
points appear to emerge from the discussion thus 
far. I should like to conclude by developing these 
four points a bit. 

First, I believe it is clear that some projects in 
probation research have demonstrated remarkable 
monetary returns from the operational invest- 
ment involved. The group counseling experiment 
and the gang rehabilitation study are good exam- 
ples. These two operations appear to be highly 
effective treatment techniques, well worthy of 
further development, leading eventually to wide- 
spread application. 

Not all correctional research will demonstrate 
equally dramatic returns. In corrections, as in 
chemicals or drugs, the big payoff in research may 
be the rarity. Many of us now accept as routine 
the emergence of inconclusive or negative find- 
ings. We are also recognizing increasingly the 
need to reduce inconclusive research by insightful 
choice of problems and care in research design, 
and the need to take appropriate action in the 
face of negative results. 

In trying to pinpoint the areas in which to 
focus the correctional research of the future, one 
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might suggest that the big payoff is more likely 
to be found in the community than behind walls. 
Most of the research of the Probation Department 
in the past 3 years has been concerned with in- 
stitutionalized subjects—camp boys, girls in long- 
term and short-term residential treatment centers, 
boys and girls in Juvenile Hall. However, the 
dramatic findings come from other directions— 
first offenders on probation in the community, or 
gang boys, some of whom still have to experience 
their first probation term. At the risk of being 
premature, one might say that a review of the 
value of research in probation suggests that the 
biggest return on the research dollar comes from 
studies at what might be called the level of delin- 
quency prevention. 

Second, it is becoming clear that research is 
playing an increasing role in reorienting thought 
and planning processes in corrections, particu- 
larly where new programs are concerned.’ Tra- 
ditionally, the inauguration of new programs has 
been followed by a gradual rule-of-thumb evalua- 
tion. If operational staff came to feel good about 
the new program, it was thereby validated—un- 
less there were serious contraindications from 
other directions. In agencies in which research 
has become an integral feature of the organiza- 
tion, there is increasingly a tendency to include 
built-in evaluation as part of an innovation in 
program. 

Thus, when the Probation Department began 
experimenting with 15-girl intensive supervision 
caseloads in the community as a solution for over- 
long detention of “hard-to-place” cases in Juvenile 
Hall, the Research Office was asked to evaluate 
the new program. Since it was not readily possi- 
ble to devise a controlled experiment in the situa- 
tion, a quasi-experiment was worked out. As this 
research proceeded, a second phase of the 15- 
child caseload program was planned, and a con- 
trolled experiment was built into the overall proj- 
ect design. 

The built-in evaluation has now become pretty 
well established as the rule in the Probation De- 
partment, and increasingly the evaluation takes 
the form of the controlled experiment. One of the 
more significant of such experiments in recent 
months was undertaken with the support of the 


nal of Corrections, Vol 5, No. 4, 1963; also, Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology 
o the Field of Corrections, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 

4 Nancy Ward and Stuart Adams, A Demonstration in the Reduc- 
tion of Delinquency Through Opportunity Expansion, 19 pp., May 
1965. A proposal to the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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Youth Opportunities Board of Greater Los Ange- 
les. It involves an evaluation of community treat- 
ment in 15-boy caseloads as an alternative to for- 
estry camp placement. The Juvenile Court is a 
participant in the experiment, and random assign- 
ment to camp and to community treatment by the 
Court is the basic element in the project design. 

More recently, this project has been enlarged 
in design, and with additional support from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, a total of 12 
caseloads of 15 boys each may be set up.!! This 
kind of experimental evaluation of forestry camp 
program against community treatment makes a 
useful advance over the first camp evaluation 
project of 1962, in which each boy was his “own 
control,” to use the jargon of the researcher. The 
experiment also manifests a form of pioneering 
in self-study that is still rare among social agen- 
cies, but one which ultimately cannot help but 
strengthen and make more effective the agency 
concerned. 

Third, it is important to comment on the liber- 
ating effect of negative findings in correctional 
research. Old correctional programs, like old 
soldiers, never die—until they can be rigorously 
evaluated. When they are thus evaluated, it be- 
comes easier for administrative staff to shift at- 
tention to newer and more promising alternatives. 

This tendency is evident in a somewhat 
generalized sense in the current move toward 
management of offenders in community treat- 
ment programs. The past 10 years of research in 
state institutional programs have yielded enough 
frustration that staff and taxpayers alike are 
listening with interest to proposals regarding 
halfway houses, community correctional centers, 
community treatment programs, work furlough, 
and subsidies to county probation departments 
for reduction of commitments to state institutions. 

Liberation from traditional conceptions of cor- 
rectional program does not stem exclusively from 
research, but research is undoubtedly one of the 
principal agents of liberation. It will be a matter 
of considerable interest in coming years to note 
the extent to which the expansion of correctional 
research is followed by accelerated rationalization 
of the correctional process. 

Fourth, the possibility that correctional re- 
search is speeding up the process of correctional 
change invites speculation on some of the direc- 
tions of this change. It is not difficult to imagine 
that correctional agencies may soon undergo 
major reorganizations, with redefinitions of roles 
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and redistributions of offender workloads—all 
under the spur of contemporary and future cor- 
rectional research. 

This potentiality has both immediately pre- 
dictable and remotely possible aspects. Among the 
predictables are shifts of much correctional 
activity from state to local community and from 
institutional to extramural treatment. Somewhat 
more nebulous is the possibility that a new insti- 
tution or institutions will soon arise to deal with 
a number of unmet needs in corrections.!* 

The definition of these unmet needs is some- 
what beyond the scope of this paper, but their 
character may be inferred from the growing pres- 
sures to avoid removal of the offender from the 
community, to develop more effective re-entry pro- 
cedures and mechanisms for those who have been 
removed, to remedy some of the structural and 
functional distortions of experience that produce 
the impaired personality, and to eliminate some 
of the mechanisms for invidious definition or 
“labeling” that needlessly channel a certain por- 
tion of the impaired or disadvantaged into the 
correctional machinery of society.'* 

No contemporary agency or institution is 
presently equipped to meet all these needs or per- 
form these new tasks well. To the contrary, all 
agencies are overwhelmed by the correctional 
task in its present magnitude. Even probation, 
which is in a strategic position for intervention 
in the local community, is faced by a total super- 
vision caseload that is rising much faster than 


12 For comments on a possible “Department of Urban Affairs,” see 
“What’s Preventing Delinquency Prevention,” Proceedings, First An- 
nual Citizens’ Action Convention on Youth Welfare and Delinquency 
Prevention, November 2-3, 1962, p. 16. Distributed by the Los Angeles 

unty Department of Community Services. 

12 For various perspectives on the “invidious definition” problem, 
see the following: Gilbert Geis, “Statistics Concerning Race and 
Crime,” Crime and Delinquency, April 1965, pp. 142-150: Richard A. 
Cloward, Social Problems, Social Definitions and Social Opportunities, 
New York: National Council on Crime and Delinquency and the Ford 
Foundation, 1963, 33 pp., (unpublished); and E. K. Nelson, Jr., Or- 
garazational Disparity in Definitions of Deviance and Uses of Au- 
thority, 18 pp., (unpublished). A paper presented at a conference at 
the University of Michigan, February 7 and 8, 1964. 


the population of the community. Probation is, 
consequently, ill-prepared to innovate strongly in 
new community treatment programs, in delin- 
quency prevention, or even in working against 
the processes of invidious definition that turn in- 
dividuals with miscellaneous personality impair- 
ments into recognized clients of the correctional 
apparatus. 

The shape and functions of the needed institu- 
tion are more difficult to speculate about than its 
possible name. Dr. Edward Stainbrook, chief psy- 
chiatrist of the Los Angeles County General 
Hospital and chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has talked about the need for a depart- 
ment of urban affairs in metroplitan counties, 
with functions ranging from esthetics to social 
psychiatry. Such a department might concern it- 
self not only with the well-understood tasks of pre- 
venting delinquency and treating the offender in 
the situation in which he must eventually work 
out his adjustment, but also with the poorly un- 
derstood tasks of redefining the offender and re- 
stating eligibility for inclusion in the correctional 
process. 

The needed institution might also be labeled the 
“Community Services Department.” Its present 
prototype in Los Angeles County, which currently 
exercises a delinquency prevention function 
through its coordinating councils, might be en- 
larged to include a human relations function, a 
gang rehabilitation function, and other functions 
in the area of social rehabilitation or social psy- 
chiatry. 

These latter notions are somewhat speculative, 
but they are not necessarily idle speculations. For 
our present purposes they are important because 
they are in large part generated by the findings 
of correctional research. To the extent that these 
ideas become reality, they will have provided 
further evidence for the value of such research. 


HE IMPERATIVE need of continuous fact-finding increases 
with the exigencies of modern society. The requirements 
of today demand exact methods and information. Every 
problem is studied in its own terms, and that is the work of 


experts. 


—NELS ANDERSON AND EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


The School Dropout Situation: An Opportunity 
for Constructive Intervention 


By MILTON F. SHORE, PH.D., AND FORTUNE V. MANNINO, PH.D. 
Mental Health Study Center, National Institute of Mental Health* 


ECENT RESEARCH has clearly shown a definite 
R relationship between dropping out of school 

and such social problems as delinquency, 
unemployment, and poverty. As a result, a large 
number of programs have been developed to deal 
with the school dropout. These programs appear 
to take three major forms: 

1. Programs of a primary preventive type.— 
These include efforts on the preschool and ele- 
mentary level where evidence indicates that the 
dropping out process actually begins. Aimed at 
raising the educational aspirations of children 
with various degrees of deprivation in their back- 
grounds, the programs use specialized personnel 
and group guidance techniques to provide guid- 
ance to every child and employ different types of 
educational methods with particular emphasis on 
remedial teaching. In addition, various forms of 
cultural enrichment activities are provided to 
equip and motivate the children to seek higher 
educational and vocational goals.! 

2. Programs of a secondary preventive type.— 
These programs, based primarily in the secondary 
schools, are directed at those who have been iden- 
tified as likely to drop out of school. They aim 
toward retaining those showing some interest in 
academic areas until graduation, as well as equip- 
ping others with certain basic skills to help them 
qualify for jobs when they do leave school. Upon 
identification, these potential dropouts are offered 
services which include combinations of individual 
and group vocational guidance, modified curricu- 
lums, practical occupational courses,? various 
forms of work-study efforts, special attempts to 
motivate interest in school activities, and teachers 
to whom students can relate as a model or substi- 
tute authority figure.* 

3. Programs of a tertiary preventive type.— 
Characteristic of work in this area is the help 
given to dropouts after they have left school. Pro- 


*Dr. Shore is a clinical psychologist at the Mental 
Health Study Center and Dr. Mannino is director of con- 
sultation services in the Clinical Study Section. 

The authors wish to thank Richard Mackey, Janet Mor- 
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grams include experiments with job placement, 


vocational guidance with job-oriented instruction, . 


and the involvement of business and industry in a 
variety of on-the-job training experiences. Fre- 
quently these programs are aimed at returning 
the dropout to school as quickly as possible. 

Despite the fact that a variety of programs de- 
signed to deal with school dropouts at each of the 
above levels has resulted in a marked reduction 
in the dropout rate, there nevertheless remains a 
group of dropouts who appear to be unreached by 
most programs. These are the serious behavior 
problems, the “trouble makers,” many of whom 
are forced out of school as a result of disciplinary 
action; others drop out just prior to their suspen- 
sion due to chronic academic failure and severe 
acting-out behavior. Even the most advanced 
educational systems have at times found it neces- 
sary to suspend these seriously disturbing chil- 
dren when legally possible. 

Although this “hard core” group is a minority 
(probably between one-fifth and one-fourth of all 
dropouts), it is nevertheless a significant group in 
terms of actual numbers when it is considered 
that the total number of dropouts approximates 
1 million youths a year.* Furthermore, it is ap- 
parent that most of the dropout programs re- 
ported in the literature are directed, not at these 
problem youth, but at those who are most likely 
to avail themselves of the opportunities presented 
by such programs. 

It is the impression of many workers that this 
“hard core” group consists of the multiproblemed, 
character-disordered individuals whose continu- 
ous problems in behavior and achievement make 
them a major problem for the community. The 
opportunities offered by the school and other 
community agencies often are not used by this 

1 For a discussion of different types of dropout projects see: Paul 
Driscoll “Evaluation of the Use of Different Types of Programs for 
the School Dropout,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Chicago, March 1964; Daniel 
Schreiber (Editor) Guidance and the School Dropout, Washington, 


D.C., National Education Association and American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1964. 

2 Robert C. Taber, “The Critical Dilemma of the School Dropout,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 1968, pp. 501-508. 

3 Driscoll, op. cit. 

4 See Daniel Schreiber, “Juvenile Delinquency and the School Drop- 
cut Problem,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1963, pp. 15-19. 
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group. Instead, they take up a great deal of com- 
munity time, effort, and money only to form the 
nucleus of much of the delinquent activity in the 
neighborhood. 

Although there are many difficulties in dealing 
with these youths, a recent research study has 
suggested that a major problem may reside in the 
nonutilization of opportunities for intervention 
when motivation, even in this “hard core” group, 
is available and high (though often not mani- 
fested in the manner in which we are accustomed 
to viewing it).5 Such an opportunity, we believe, 
occurs when the “unreachable” person has either 
dropped out or has been suspended from school. 
It is our belief that for most youths involved in 
these circumstances an approach based on the 
concept of crisis might be useful for planning pro- 
grams of intervention. 

This article considers the application of the 
crisis concept to the dropout situation and pre- 
sents a brief description of a specific project 
which dealt with a group of adolescent delinquents 
immediately following their withdrawal from 
school. 


Crisis Theory 


The use of crisis theory as applied to work in 
the mental health field has been discussed in the 
literature by Gerald Caplan and his colleagues at 
Harvard.® Briefly stated, the theory postulates 
that all individuals function at some level of psy- 
chological soundness with their environment. Re- 
gardless of whether or not they are emotionally 
impaired, they are not usually upset, anxious, or 
acutely disturbed at any particular time. How- 
ever, their level of psychological functioning may 
become disturbed when some stressful event oc- 
curs, such as a death in the family, sudden illness, 
school entrance, and so forth. At these times there 
is a temporary impairment of functioning on the 
part of most people, and it is at such times, i.e., 


5 Joseph L. Massimo and Milton F. Shore, “The Effectiveness of a 
Comprehensive Vocationally Oriented Psychotherapeutic Program for 
Adolescent Delinquent Boys,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
July 1963, pp. 634-643. 

© Gerald Caplan, Concepts of Mental Health and Consultation, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 
1959, pp. 184-187. 

7 Evelyn S. Bianchi, High School Dropouts. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959; R. G. Kuhlen and E. G. Allister, 
“Sociometric Status of Sixth and Ninth Graders Who Fail to Finish 
High School,’’ Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1952, pp. 
632-37; Donald A. Davis, “An Experimental Study of Potential Drop- 
outs,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, May 1962, pp. 799-802. 

8 Harold J. Reed, “Counseling Services for Out-of-School Youth,” 
in Daniel Schreiber and Bernard A. Kaplan (Editors), Guidance and 
the School Dropout. Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1964, pp. 159-171. 

® Fortune V. Mannino, “Family Factors Related to School Per- 
sistence,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, January 1962, pp. 
1$8-202. S.M. Miller, ““The Outlook of Working-Class Youth” in Blue- 
Collar World: Studies of the American Worker, edited by Arthur B. 
Shostak and William Gomberg, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1964. 

10 Joseph L. Massimo and Milton F. Shore, loc. cit. 
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when the person is actually experiencing stress, 
that intervention is most effective. This belief js 
based on the assumption that when people are 
upset they are more willing to make use of outside 
help. During these times people are engaged in 
some form of problem solving efforts on their 
own, and thus may be in a better position to uti- 
lize others in affecting beneficial changes in their 
adjustment. 

Early withdrawal from school has been shown 
to be a highly stressful and critical period in the 
life situations of the dropouts. They are consist- 
ently found to be at odds with two major and 
significant parts of their environment—the family 
and the school. Referred to as “school alienated,” 
findings have shown that they are not only re- 
tarded academically, but also lack any feeling of 
identity and belonging, have poor relationships 
with teachers, and have tense and strained rela- 
tionships with fellow students.*? Having no clear 
goals in mind upon leaving school, they char- 
acteristically show aimless wandering, boredom, 
trial-and-error behavior, and general indecision.® 
Even though many dropouts continue to maintain 
family ties and live at home, there is evidence to 
suggest that interpersonal relationships between 
family members even among the working class 
are subject to great stress and strain. Data show 
that a large proportion of parents of dropouts are 
disappointed in their child’s decision to leave 
school and, despite a desire to have them continue, 
experience strong feelings of helplessness because 
of their inability to influence their child’s be- 
havior.® 

Hence the dropout simultaneously is separated 
from school (actually he both rejects and is re- 
jected by the school), is in conflict with his family 
over his decision to leave school, and is unable to 
make use of the conventional kinds of supports 
furnished by the community. Moreover, he is 
forced prematurely into a new world—the adult 
working world—for which he is largely untrained 
and poorly equipped. 

There seems little doubt that this is a highly 
stressful situation for most youth involved in 
these circumstances. It is the impact of this stress 
and the frustration and disorganization that 
follow which provide the motivation for change. 


Crisis Theory Applied to a Dropout Population 


In a recent study’? it was assumed that drop- 
ping out or suspension from school is a crisis, and 
that the “unreachable” chronic delinquent of 
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adolescent age would be amenable to help if 
approached in an appropriate manner at the 
height of this crisis. The study took place in a 
suburban neighborhood where there were no 
clearly organized delinquent gangs. This meant 
that any boy who had left school would be thrown 
more on his own resources than if he had the sup- 
port of peers in a similar condition, thus height- 
ening the crisis still further. 

The boys were matriculating in a school that 
had many services—the curriculum was varied, 
and the counseling services were of a very high 
professional standard. Although there were also 
many opportunities for help in the community, 
these boys (age 15 to 17) could not avail them- 
selves of any community services.'! Moreover, the 
boys had been adjudicated delinquent by the 
courts. 

In order to get the boys at the height of the 
crisis, the supervisor of attendance of the public 
schools called the counselor within 24 hours after 
they left school. The boys were contacted imme- 
diately either by telephone or by leaving notes at 
places they frequented. They were seen anywhere 
in the community at any time that was convenient 
for the boy. The service was independent of the 
school, and no efforts were made to influence the 
boy to return to school. The counselor, instead, 
asked if he could be of any help and in what 
way. All the boys felt they needed help; almost all 
of them wanted help in finding a job. The focus of 
treatment, then, became job placement with re- 
medial education and psychotherapy aimed to- 
ward getting the boy a job, preparing him for the 
work situation, and working with him around the 
job. Flexibility was maintained throughout with 
an effort made to provide that aspect of the 
service that was most appropriate at a given time. 
Characteristic of all services was the focus on 
motility, action, and concrete tasks; few inter- 
views took place in an office setting. None of the 
boys refused help when the program was pre- 
sented in this context.!* 

A comparison was made of 10 dropouts given 
this comprehensive, vocationally oriented psycho- 
therapy program and 10 who were not treated. 
Significant improvement was found in academic 

11 The authors realize that the dropping out situ.tion may have 
different meanings in suburban areas where school systems are highly 
advanced and job opportunities are available as compared to more 
to suggest that even among lower class youth of urban areas dropouts 
nal bg gd = having a great deal of significance to them. 

13 For a detailed description of the treatment pr 
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performance (measured by achievement test 
scores), overt behavior, and basic personality 
functioning after 10 months of the program. 
During this 10-month period, three of the treated 
boys decided to return to school and one was con- 
templating enrolling in a training program set up 
by an automobile manufacturer. None of the boys 
had been in serious trouble with the police. The 
untreated group, on the other hand, showed 
marked deterioration. In 10 months three boys 
had never been employed, one had had a short 
period of employment, and one boy was arrested. 
Only one boy returned to school. The other four 
had worked in several jobs and had been fired 
many times. 

A 3-year followup (during the 3 years the 
counselor did not lose contact with the treated 
boys but offered assistance whenever needed) re- 
vealed that two of the three who had returned to 
school decided not to continue because they had 
found jobs and were doing well, while two who 
had been working decided to return to school. By 
this time three boys had enrolled in a training 
program offered by manufacturers. One boy con- 
tinued to work without expressing any desire for 
further education. One boy was hospitalized as 
mentally ill. 


Implications 


From the above results it seems clear that the 
utilization of the crisis situation of dropping out 
or being suspended from school for constructive 
intervention was successful in reaching difficult 
“unreachable” boys. The success of this particular 
program leads us to believe that several broad im- 
plications can be drawn: 

1. In order to deal with social problems, the 
community must actively intervene. 

2. With many seriously conflicted families one 
problem is apparent lack of motivation for help. 
In these cases new techniques of approach have 
to be developed in order to reach them. 

3. An understanding of crisis theory and the 
integration of this theory into community plan- 
ning can lead to the exploitation of a crisis situa- 
tion for active intervention. 

4. Active intervention in times of crisis can get 
to the so-called “unreachable” groups who pose 
many problems to the community. The essential 
features in such intervention are timing and the 
appropriateness of the intervention. 

5. Any such intervention requires the close 
cooperation of community services. New pro- 


grams which are autonomous in function have to 
be developed, but it is only in association with 
other community services such as school person- 
nel, employers, and other community agents that 
rapid and appropriate intervention can take place. 


Summary 


Although there are a large number and wide 
variety of programs directed at the school drop- 
out, there remains a group of dropouts who are 
largely unreached by most programs. These are 
the serious behavior problems, i.e., adolescents 
who are alienated from the school and commu- 
nity. A major problem in dealing with this group 
of dropouts may reside in our failure to recognize 
and utilize opportunities for intervention. 

It is our belief that the application of the crisis 
concept may furnish an effective way of designing 
programs to reach and help these problem youth 

13 Although we do not know of other dropout programs based on 
this approach, Bernstein suggests in his discussion of the detached 
worker that work with such youth in helping them move toward 
healthy adulthood is more difficult if the youth has been out of 
school for a long time. Also, in his chapter on Methods, he indi- 
cates that crises are opportunities for assistance and discusses the 
need for on-the-spot availability of the worker when the need is 
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when motivation is highest.'* These adolescents 
do not avail themselves of the opportunities pro- 
vided by the agency structure of the community, 
They are cut off or in conflict with two major 
parts of their environment—the school and the 
family. Moreover, the very act of withdrawal 
from school automatically sets up a completely 
new set of circumstances to which they must 
adapt. Whether this adaptation is healthy or not, 
is largely dependent upon the personal resources 
brought to bear on the situation by the individual, 
or the assistance he is able to receive from the 
environment. 

The personal resources of most dropouts are in- 
sufficient, not due to any inherent weakness or in- 
capacity, but, rather, because they are poorly 
equipped and inadequately trained. Interven- 
tion from the environment is therefore imper- 
ative to a successful outcome. We have presented 
an example of how the use of a dropout situation 
in light of crisis theory, and the setting up of a 
new service, was successful in bringing about sig- 
nificant changes in delinquent boys. 


NDEED dropout has never before been considered a problem per 

se. This somewhat involves a paradox since, in fact, school 
holding power has made steady and substantial gains over 
the past half century. In 1900, for example, not more than six 
or seven of every 100 ninth-grade pupils could be expected to 
graduate with diplomas 4 years later. By 1930 the proportion of 
graduates had risen to one-half; at present, it stands at two- 
thirds. But, under the American system of public education, the 
schools, and their policies and philosophies, are generally what 
the public requires them to be. And why dropout has be- 
come a serious social problem, why more education for many 
more youngsters, entails consideration of contingencies and 
forces that are largely exterior to the school. 


—DANIEL SCHREIBER 


Professional and Custodial Staff Must 
Merge Their Treatment Efforts 


By CARLE F. O’NEIL 
Clinical Director, Iowa Training School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa 


HE DEBILITATING schism between “treatment” 
[an “custody” (or professional and nonpro- 

fessional) in correctional institutions has 
been amply recognized, but, to date, there has 
been seriously limited effort to do much about it. 
That the separation must be accepted as inevitable 
is fallacious because custody (care and control) 
is a basic part of treatment; and the basic princi- 
ples of treatment (relationship, honesty, limit 
setting) are essential to enlightened custody. In 
varying degrees, all staff members are custodians 
and therapists. The dichotomy is inevitable only 
so long as it is supported by traditional lines of 
correctional administrative organization. 


Basic Staff Needs 


High purpose and the need for dedication and 
cooperation can be “preached” to staff and should 
be expected, but these ideals cannot exist on air. 
All staff, regardless of training and background, 
have common, basic needs. Some of these are: the 
feeling of importance, the need for variety, the 
need for appreciation; adequate income, and su- 
pervision by a reasonable person who can be a 
good listener. These needs must be reasonably 
well fulfilled if a person is to find satisfaction in 
his work and livelihood. 

We must also candidly face the fact that there 
is an order of rank among human beings, and that 
power is a vital ingredient of organization. All of 
these qualities are as basic to a psychologist or 
nurse as to a work supervisor or cottage parent. 
Institutions that have survived for very long have 
generally set up routinized or even ritualized 
systems of administration which adequately sup- 
port these human fundamentals. 

Whenever change in the established administra- 
tive structure is proposed or attempted, the rea- 
sonable comfort which people have found in the 
satisfaction of their needs is felt to be threatened. 
The deeply personal question which an employee 
is likely to ask silently when any change is pro- 
posed is, ‘““What’s in it for me?” The question is 
not necessarily a hostile or unduly selfish one. 


Everyone knows that so-called “professional 
staff” has not always been a part of correctional 
institutions. As “professionals” have entered 
training schools and prisons they have generally 
been “appended” to the existing administrative- 
power structure. Initially the treatment ‘‘append- 
age’”’ was appropriate; the burden of truth was on 
the pioneers and for some time evolution was 
more appropriate than revolution. The profession- 
als did not have sufficient knowledge, experience, 
or numbers to actually take charge. 

As the professionals have become more expert 
in their knowledge about delinquent and criminal 
behavior, it has become increasingly clear that 
they have a great deal to offer correctional insti- 
tutions. But to expect them to greatly influence 
the program of an institution in an administra- 
tively appended department solely by means of 
tact, patience, relationship, and salesmanship 
(informal communication) is unrealistic: 

First, because the vested interests in the pre- 
existing power structure will not relinquish their 
power. This is human nature; we must acknowl- 
edge it and deal with it accordingly. 

Second, because the “professional people” have 
been too few in the staffing ratio to accomplish 
the desirable changes through relationship and 
rational appeal. 

Third, the division of custody and treatment 
into discrete administrative entities is artificial 
and the separation of departments representing 
them is archaic and defeating. 

This means that instead of maintaining the 
artificial separation of staff groups, there must 
be an amalgamation of administrative structure 
with all staff members expanding their roles to 
integrate the realities of correctional care as we 
now understand it. There can no longer be rival 
departments each of which is supposed to serve 
specialized needs of the inmates. 

If one accepts the fact that professional people 
have something to offer correctional institutions, 
then one must also face the fact that administra- 
tive reorganizations will be required to place the 
proponents of new ideas in positions of sufficient 
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power to alter the internal values, objectives, and 
program. This is not to say that “professional 
people” have all the answers; nor is it to say that 
the so-called nonprofessional people have none of 
the answers. There are foolish and inadequate 
professionals just as there are giants among the 
nonprofessionals. But what we are speaking of is 
not personalities, but concepts, techniques, and 
power. 


Experience of a Training School 


In 1961 the Iowa Training School for Boys was 
a fairly typical training school. Each of its seven 
cottages and a security unit! housed about 55 boys 
in good, solid, fireproof, clean buildings. Each cot- 
tage was staffed with one regular set of cottage 
parents who worked 65 hours a week, lived in a 
small, but attractive apartment within the cottage, 
and for “practical purposes” reported directly to 
the superintendent in a very loose organizational 
structure. Many of the cottage parents had been 
there for a number of years and were reasonably 
comfortable with the institutional routines. They 
referred to the cottage in which they worked as 
“my cottage” and, in some ways, each of the cot- 
tages represented the little empire of the parents 
in charge.” The program for boys generally was 
characterized by rigidity, strict discipline, corpo- 
ral punishment, and conformity. Boys dressed a- 
like, spent many hours on silence, marched to de- 
tails. When serious problems arose in boy-staif or 
staff-staff relationships, the superintendent would 
generally be involved for final settlement. 

When a psychologist, social worker, and a coun- 
selor joined the staff in 1959-1960, they were po- 
litely welcomed to the grounds but they were not 
really accepted. Their services might be enlisted 
on behalf of particular boys where placement 
problems existed, where correspondence with 
other agencies or with the family was necessary, 
or for some individualized counseling; as a rule, 
however, their influence upon the characteristics 
of the institutional program was nil. 

Early in 1961 there was a change in the superin- 
tendency. Within a few weeks, the new superin- 
tendent, with the aid of a generous budget in- 
crease and a supportive state director of correc- 
tions and State Board of Control, began a total 
reorganization affecting both program and ad- 

1 The evolution of the security unit has been described in ‘The 
Metamorphosis of .a Training School” by Carle F. O’Neil and David 
Gregory in FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1964. 

2 Many of these people were humane, concerned about the welfare 


of the boys in their care, and sincere in their desire to see bo: 


ys “re- 
formed.” There is no doubt that some healthy relationships were 


formed and boys over the years benefited from them. 
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ministrative structure. Initially created were five 
departments headed by directors, each reporting 
to the superintendent: Business Services, Aca. 
demic Education, Vocational Education, Cottage 
Life, and Clinical Services. This initial phase of 
organization was seen as an essential step in the 
total revision which was to follow. Sweeping 
changes were to be made. To get the job done the 
superintendent had to have a structure which en- 
abled him to clearly delegate responsibility to 
loyal department heads who would, in turn, de- 
velop their separate staffs. This traditional organ- 
ization was seen as a stepping stone to something 
more appropriate which would be developed later. 

In the Cottage Life Department all of the cot- 
tage parents were brought under one director 
with the inauguration of weekly inservice training 
and program development. Silence and marching 
were discontinued. (The campus was very noisy 
for 3 days, then settled down.) A large number of 
boys were paroled, cutting the cottage counts 
from 55 to 35. Cottage parents’ salaries were in- 
creased. Also the number of cottage parents was 
increased and their working hours were cut to 
42 per week. 

Even with these supportive measures many cot- 
tage parents were frightened by program and 
structure changes and resented them. Their com- 
fortable routines were being upset. A number of 
them joined together and made a protest visit to 
the Governor. There was a crisis atmosphere and 
for a time the new program hung in the balance. 
With the support of State officials stern measures 
were taken in the disciplining of staff; one cot- 
tage father and his wife stood up in an angry 
meeting and said they did not believe the “old 
program” had been too successful and, while they 
did not understand fully what the revisions were 
all about, they were going to support the superin- 
tendent and see what developed. Others followed 
suit; still others quit or were dismissed. 

An amusing exchange illustrates a cottage 
mother’s resistance to both the realignment of 
power and one rather mild program revision. 
Under the previous administration, boys had not 
been allowed to use hair oil. As a matter of fact, 
it was not needed because all hair had to be cut 
to 14 inch. The new superintendent issued a 
statement that boys could choose their own hair 
style within reason and they were to be allowed 
to use hair oil in reasonable amounts. In the 
course of cottage rounds the superintendent was 
confronted with an angry cottage mother who 
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said, “boys are not going to use hair oil in my 
cottage and mess up my clean linen.” The super- 
intendent’s response was, “whose cottage’, whose 
clean linen?” The cottage mother chose to move 
on to other employment. 

These and other cottage parents were in part 
fighting new and, to them, strange ideas with 
which they sincerely disagreed, but a large por- 
tion of their discomfort was caused by a reshuf- 
fling of their power and responsibilities with a 
consequent disruption of the fulfillment of their 
personal needs. For the next few months the 
director of the Cottage Life Department was occu- 
pied with establishing his authority over the 
cottage parents, interpreting the philosophy of 
the new administration, conducting inservice 
training, and interviewing and hiring replace- 
ments for those who were proving to be inade- 
quate. 

While this sometimes convulsive growth was 
occurring in the Cottage Life Department, a 
separate Clinical Services Department was taking 
shape. Additional psychologists and caseworkers 
were hired over the months, a diagnostic recep- 
tion program was inaugurated, and the maxinuum 
security building was completely revised to be- 
come a psychiatric treatment unit for the most 
serious behavior disorders and personality prob- 
lems. The Department had initial work to do in 
outlining internal procedures such as a social 
history format, coordinating the work of case- 
workers and psychologists, working out commu- 
nication procedures with the aftercare staff, and 
developing staffing and case review patterns. The 
main departmental goal, however, was to become 
increasingly involved with individual cases for 
diagnosis and treatment and in implementing pro- 


’ The term “caseworker” is used, but the positions have never been 
exclusively filled by trained social workers partly because they are in 
short supply. A bachelor’s degree in one of the social sciences is con- 
sidered the very minimum qualification. At the present writing there 
are nine casework positions. They are filled with two M.S.W. degrees, 
one B.A. in psychology, two masters of correctional administration, 
one master of drama and corrections, one B.A. in business with extra 
work in psychology and with considerable inservice training, and one 
music major with considerable inservice training; and one M.A. in 
sociology. 

In actual practice we have used the terms caseworker and counselor 
interchangeably. Probably a more accurately descriptive term would 
be “group worker,” for much of their work is done in groups of boys 
or staff or both. In their roles no stuffy traditionalism has been fol- 
lowed. They dress comfortably which generally means a sport shirt and 
slacks for the men and something equally informal for the women; 
thus they are ready to participate in “‘pool table therapy,” help serve 
a meal, visit the vocational training areas, help a group of boys in a 
cleaning project as well as interview boys, staff, or parents and attend 
to paper work and administrative problems. We average three to five 
runaways a month; the caseworkers are active in going after the 
elopers. This is not in response to administrative direction because 
no such demand was ever made. Rather, the caseworkers have come 
to see “custody” as an important segment of their work and they 
have found that sometimes relationships can be strengthened by shar- 
ing the crisis of a runaway with the boy. In some instances it is more 
appropriate to practice casework in cornfields than at desks! 

For a discussion of how some of these rivalrous impasses were 
resolved through group discussions lead by our psychiatric consultant 
see “The Use of Psychiatric Supervision in a State Training School 
for Boys,” by Carle F. O’Neil and Philip R. Hastings, M.D., in Cor- 
rective Psychiatry and Journal of Social Therapy, January 1964. 


gramming for specific boy needs. Throughout the 
first year the clinical staff was involved in this 
way in recruitment and development. The position 
which it occupied in the overall administrative 
structure was the traditional appendage-like 
status of a separate department. 

The caseworkers* were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of planning and overseeing the pro- 
grams of the 30 to 35 boys comprising their case- 
loads; they were expected to visit cottages fre- 
quently, to see their boys and to discuss the boys’ 
progress with cottage parents; they were also en- 
couraged to make suggestions to cottage staff as 
to how particular boys might be dealt with. The 
caseworkers made energetic efforts in this regard, 
but the frustrations confronting them were ex- 
treme. They were still at best tolerated and often 
times were openly and rudely rejected by cottage 
parents and others dealing directly with boys. 
From the standpoint of administrative structure 
the cottage parents’ “bread was only buttered” in 
the Cottage Life Department; it was the Cottage 
Life director to whom they looked for guidance. 
Consequently, it was not long before there were 
open conflicts between cottage parents and case- 
workers. The resoiution of these conflicts was 
difficult and in some cases impossible because of 
the traditional but unrealistic separation of func- 
tions. 

In an effort to bring caseworkers and cottage 
staff closer, reassignments were made so that the 
boys living in each cottage comprised a single 
caseload. This consolidated all of a caseworker’s 
cases into one unit, spread him less thinly across 
the campus, and facilitated his relationship with 
one set of cottage parents. This was a reasonable 
step, and in some instances it bore constructive 
results, but it was a halfway measure. At very 
best it put the cottage parent in the position of 
serving two masters—a caseworker and his own 
departmental supervisor. 

Caseworkers did not have the necessary au- 
thority to direct the implementation of program or 
techniques. The only formal line of their authority 
was with boys; they had no formal supervisory 
relationship with cottage staff. There were still 
two separate lines of authority ; much of the time 
conflicts raged which really satisfied no one and 
consumed vast amounts of emotional energy. 
There was an inevitable series of vicious “trian- 
gles” with back biting, gossip, vengeful handling 
of boys, duplicity, and dog-eat-dog self-service. 
Many, many precious hours were wasted in this 
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way. The fundamental issue had not yet been 
squarely faced: Power. Lateral lines of collaborat- 
ing authority were simply a contradiction of hu- 
man nature; someone had to have the power to 
resolve conflicts and direct an integration of treat- 
ment-custodial activities right at the staff-meets- 
boy level. 


Professional Staff Placed in Key 
Points of Supervision 


On October 15, 1963, the superintendent an- 
nounced a second major phase of reorganization: 
The Cottage Life and the Clinical Services de- 
partments were being merged. Henceforth, there 
would be only one department—Clinical Services 
—with the clinical director (a social worker) as 
its head. The cottages would be fully administered 
by the respective caseworkers® with the cottage 
parents directly responsible to them. The position 
of Cottage Life director was abolished. The ad- 
ministrative lines of authority were now clearly 
drawn and the so-called professional people were 
formally placed in the key points of supervision. 

The announcement of the merger had been pre- 
ceded by several months of preparation. The 
superintendent had been conferring with the 


5 To be more accurately descriptive the caseworker’s title has been 
recently changed to cottage director. 
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clinical director on the specifics of the new ad. 
ministrative structure; he also had conferred with 
the Cottage Life director on the latter’s changing 
role and status. Six months earlier it had been 
arranged that the Cottage Life director relinquish 
his authority over the parents in one cottage and 
a caseworker was placed in charge of the team on 
a pilot basis. This move, which could be observed 
by all, was in part a trial balloon, but as it suc- 
ceeded and was administratively supported it be- 
came a message on the wall in the superintend.- 
ent’s handwriting. The October 15 announcement 
came as no surprise; most of the staff had been 
well prepared psychologically for it. The general 
reaction seemed to be one of relief; long standing 
conflict and uncertainty had been resolved. There 
was no disturbance whatsoever among inmates 
(see chart below). 

To grasp the full meaning of this merger did 
take many months for some of the staff. Within 
3 months of the consolidation, three sets of cot- 
tage parents out of 17 sets quit because they were 
not able to adjust to or accept the changes. The 
rest stayed on although it took some of them some 
time to actually understand that the caseworkers 
were really their immediate supervisors. (In a 
few instances cottage parents sought to go around 
the caseworker directly to the chief social worker 
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or the clinical director for solutions to problems, 
to vent grievances or just simply for emotional 
support. In every case of this kind, the adminis- 
trator listened patiently to what the cottage par- 
ent had to say and then referred him to his case- 
worker.) Final understanding that the new struc- 
ture was real came to the doubters at the time of 
their annual! evaluations. It was the cottage case- 
worker, not the department head, who prepared 
a written statement of evaluation of the cottage 
parents’ performance and made recommendation 
for the annual salary increase. In most cases, 
however, a sound working relationship had been 
achieved prior to this evaluation. 

With the new lines of authority now drawn, the 
next phase—the really crucial phase—was up to 
the caseworkers. Would they be able to deveiop 
the kind of team relationships which would be 
therapeutic for boys? This was something that no 
administrative order could achieve. It would test 
the ability of the caseworkers to lead, to inspire 
confidence, to teach, and to re-establish for the 
cottage staff the status, the satisfying variety of 
work, the feeling of appreciation, and the legiti- 
mate use of power essential to meet their normal 
personal needs. Although this process of team- 
building has moved at varying speeds with vari- 
ous teams, it has progressed satisfactorily. 

Throughout this entire process the offices of the 
caseworkers had been in the administration build- 
ing which is separate from the cottage units. This 
geographical isolation had contributed to misun- 
derstanding and unsatisfactory communications. 
Cottage parents viewed with some suspicion the 
activities of caseworkers whom they could not 
see at work. Further, they felt that in the remote- 
ness of the administration building the casework- 
ers had an ivory tower existence and were not 
aware of the “really taxing problems” of cottage 
life. Fortunately, there was an apartment in each 
of the cottages which could be easily, and with 
no expense, converted into an office. One of the 
caseworkers volunteered to move into such office 
space on a pilot basis and was immediately en- 
thusiastic about it. As the other caseworkers saw 
his success and gained confidence in their own 
team relationships, they moved into their respec- 
tive cottages within the next few months. This 
decentralization created some minor problems of 
administrative communication and record keep- 
ing, but these were satisfactorily resolved by the 
use of messengers who circulate convenient-size, 


locked cases from the central secretarial office and 
records room to each of the cottages. 

Weekly meetings are held on Wednesday after- 
noons when both sets of cottage parents, the cot- 
tage caseworker, the night attendants (when 
possible), and the assistant counselor meet with 
the entire group of boys for an hour and then have 
a team meeting for 2 hours. Responsible criticism, 
suggestions, and support are encouraged and ex- 
pected. The team deals with common concerns 
about cottage administration, but seeks to spend 
the bulk of its time in the consideration of boy 
problems. As new boys come into the cottage, their 
background material is presented to the team by 
the caseworker. The team agrees on the techniques 
which shail be used in working with the boy. As 
he goes along, the boy’s progress will be evaluated 
from week to week by the team members, some- 
times calling him in for discussion with them. The 
team will ultimately decide upon the boy’s readi- 
ness for parole recommendation. The caseworker 
has the authority to issue orders within the cot- 
tage and to veto team action, but in nearly all 
cases the teams have proceeded on a democratic, 
conscensus basis. 

In addition to this formal communication there 
is much, and in some ways more significant, infor- 
mal communication among team members because 
they work side by side. 

This system has now been in operation for al- 
most 2 vears. Few, if any, on the staff would wish 
to return to the old days. Caseworkers who were 
once clanish, isolated, and frustrated, have now 
developed satisfying relationships with subordi- 
nate staff members for whom they are responsi- 
ble. They are now challenged, but not generally 
frustrated. The cottage parents, on the other 
hand, have had certain checks placed on their 
power, but their role in the rehabilitation of boys 
has been vastly extended so that their status and 
satisfactions, and the variety of work which they 
perform, have been increased rather than dimin- 
ished. They are well on their way to becoming 
professional members of a professional team. 
Staff turnover has almost ceased. 


Summary 


In the evolution briefly described here the ad- 
ministrators had no single specific model to follow 
and no other public training school’s success to 
reassure them. There were plenty of outsiders 
who ridiculed the ideas and clearly pronounced 
they would not work. It took strong administra- 
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tive leadership to set the course and cut through 
the traditional lines of organization and the 
attendant vested interests, but, as the evolution 
progressed, the pieces fell in place. The case- 
workers, most of whom had had no previous ad- 
ministrative experience, appreciated the responsi- 
bilities they were allowed to assume; they were 
dedicated to achieving the kind of training school 
organization which made sense to them in theory 
and which their pragmatic day-to-day observa- 
tions demanded. They set about their new tasks 
with sensitivity, patience, and tact. This was an 
important element in the successful transition. Of 
equal importance was the willingness of cottage 
parents to risk the unknown, hold in check their 
concern about their loyalties, their status, even 
their job security and see what would work out. 
What became of the boys in all of this? The 
boys came through in good shape. Although 
changes in correctional institution administration 
often arouse considerable unrest among the in- 


mate population, that was not generally or for 
long the case in the second phase of our evolution, 
Perhaps without even recognizing why, boys were 
more comfortable under the developing cottage 
teams than they had been previously where they 
oftentimes were caught as the pawn between two 
rival departments or persons. The boys now get 
the concerted attention of the team rather than 
the conflicting ministrations and rivalries which 
once confronted them. Their problems and prog- 
ress and their strength and weaknesses are 
openly discussed with them by the team. They 
generally know where they stand, what is ex- 
pected of them, and what they must expect of 
themselves. 

To say the transition was not difficult would 
be inaccurate. The initial steps were anxiety-pro- 
ducing for everyone and extremely trying for the 
superintendent and his assistants, but it was not 
so difficult as to be impossible. Having been ac- 
complished, it is amply demonstrating its worth. 


A Public School in a Correctional Institution 


By MORTIMER KREUTER, ED.D. 


Principal, P.S. 616, New York City Correctional Institution for Men, 
Rikers Island, Bronx, New York* 


INCE 1959 the Division of Child Welfare of 
S the New York City Board of Education has 

conducted a program of instruction at the 
New York City Correctional Institution for Men 
on Rikers Island. The entire pupil population of 
the school, known as P.S. 616, Bronx, consists of 
youthful offenders, misdemeanants, and felons 
who have been convicted of various crimes and 
sentenced by the courts to indeterminate terms 
up to 3 years. All these youths are between 16 
and 21 years old; almost all fit the dimensions of 
the classic school dropout: chronic truancy, lack 
of interest in school learning, vocational aimless- 
ness, and severe academic retardation. 

From the outset, both academic and vocational 
instruction have been provided by a corps of spe- 
cial education teachers. Since the youths in the 
adolescent division of the institution are between 


* In September Dr. Kreuter will be leaving Rikers Is- 
land to become associate professor of education in the De- 
partment of Special Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


16 and 21, the original instructional focus was 
placed upon job training and counseling. It be- 
came apparent, however, after the first year of 
operation that many of the students were severely 
lacking in interpersonal skills and self-insights. 
Consequently, an intensive effort was made to in- 
fuse the entire educational program with guidance 
elements which would produce a combined counse- 
ling-teaching approach. At the same time, certain 
modifications in the usually accepted techniques 
for teaching adolescents had to be made because 
of the standard security provisions required by 
the prison administration. 

The present discussion will describe the char- 
acteristics of the adolescent inmate population, 
the educational program, the counseling-teaching 
methodology, and_ school-institutional relation- 
ships. 


Characteristics of the Inmate-Pupil Population 


The inmates of the adolescent division of the 
New York City Correctional Institution for Men 
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constitute the pupil population of P.S. 616. Two 
hundred twenty-five males, age 16 to 21, attend 
the school on a regularly scheduled basis. Severe 
academic retardation characterizes this group: 
mean reading grade 5.6 on the Nelson Silent Read- 
ing Test; mean arithmetic grade 4.3 on the New 
York City Arithmetic Computations Test. Almost 
all of the pupils are school dropouts, having 
attained a school-leaving grade of 9.3. The intelli- 
gence level of the population ranges from 55 to 
130, with a mean of 90. It should be noted that 
the IQ average is not truly reflective of academic 
potential inasmuch as most of the pupils are 
drawn from a culturally disadvantaged popula- 
tion. 

From the socioeconomic viewpoint, it should be 
pointed out that approximately 75 percent of the 
population are Negroes and Puerto Ricans. A 
study of neighborhood backgrounds shows that 
the majority of the youths are residents; also, of 
areas considered to be high-delinquency prone 
(Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, Lower East Side, 
and the South Bronx). At least half of the popu- 
lation has been institutionalized as a result of 
crimes emanating from the habitual and illegal 
use of narcotic drugs. Experience has shown also 
that most of these youths have not been gainfully 
employed at permanent jobs of any description. 
Typically, then, the youth attending P.S. 616 is 
a familiar case to the courts, unemployed or only 
marginally employed, academically retarded, so- 
cially maladjusted, of a minority ethnic group, a 
school dropout, and in many cases, to further com- 
plicate the picture, drug addicted. 


Organization of the School 


The school employs 16 teachers, a principal, and 
a secretary, all of whom hold Board of Education 
licenses to serve in regular subject areas. Classes 
are programmed to meet 5 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, except for traditional school holidays. A T- 
week summer session is conducted as an integral 
part of the school year. Thus, students attend 
without interruption throughout the calendar 
year. 

Curriculum goals.—The school’s curriculum has 
been built upon three major objectives: 

1. To overcome pupil deficiencies in reading 
and mathematics 

2. To provide terminal education of a prevoca- 
tional nature 


1A Manual of Correctional Standards. New York: The American 
Correctional Association, 1956, pp. 304-305. 


3. To help pupils to gain more adequate self- 
concepts and interpersonal skills 

These objectives are consistent with the goals 
of correctional education set forth by the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association which aim to assist 
inmates to become more competent persons in 
personal and social ways.'! One exception to the 
educational goals set by the national association 
for inmates—namely, that of prerelease training 
—should be noted here. P.S. 616’s population does 
not receive prerelease training under school 
auspices since it is considered that the institution 
is better equipped to handle this aspect of inmate 
training. Thus, the school stresses basic education 
coupled with individual guidance, while the insti- 
tution handles the instructional problems related 
to orientation to institutional life and release to 
the community. 

The curriculum followed is that of the New 
York City schools, especially adapted for this 
pupil group. The courses offered are language arts 
(reading, spelling, speech, writing), trade mathe- 
matics and trade science, and social studies. Voca- 
tional instruction is offered in maintenance trades 
(electrical wiring and plumbing), auto mechanics, 
carpentry, men’s tailoring, food preparation, 
baking, greenhouse work, and printing. Addi- 
tional trades are added as the job market opens. 
A barbering class is now underway. 

Physical education and recreation are provided 
after the regular school day by arrangement with 
the Department of Correction. Music instruction 
is provided for a selected group of pupils during 
and after the regular school hours. 

Class size -—The New York City schools for 
socially maladjusted pupils, called “600” schools, 
limit class size to a maximum of 14. At P.S. 616, 
in order to offer instruction to a greater number, 
classes often are stretched to 16 pupils. In the 
average high school, for comparison, an academic 
class is 32; a vocational class is 24. Therefore, the 
P.S. 616 class size of 14 to 16 pupils appears 
utopian to many observers. On the other hand, 
the severe learning deficits and emotional difficul- 
ties of the Rikers Island inmates make for great 
demands for individualized instruction and cor- 
respondingly necessitate low registers. 

Pupil intake procedures.—The intake policies of 
P.S. 616 are based on the composition of the 
adolescent division of the New York City Correc- 
tional Institution for Men. Admission to the 
school is limited to the age group 16 to 21. How- 
ever, merely assigning inmates to a school, par- 
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ticularly when they have been resistant to school 
previously, is another matter. Consequently, the 
selection of pupils is based largely upon volun- 
teers, with one exception. The New York State 
education law requires that all minors 16 to 17 
years old attend school. Accordingly, all 16-year- 
olds on Rikers Island who have sentences of more 
than 60 days are required to attend P.S. 616. The 
17-to-21-year-old group comprises the volunteer 
part; these inmates are encouraged to select the 
school as an institutional work assignment. All 
P.S. 616 students are selected by an Adolescent 
Classification Board composed of a correctional 
officer, a psychologist, and a school representative. 
As a rule, only inmates who have sentences which 
appear likely to last longer than 6 months are ad- 
mitted to P.S. 616. Since the opening of the school, 
there has always been a waiting list of more than 
50 adolescent inmates. 

School orientation program.—The Rikers Is- 
land institution conducts an adolescent inmate 
orientation to institutional life. When pupils are 
selected for the educational phase of this life, P.S. 
616 conducts a school orientation. The school proc- 
essing consists of procuring previous school rec- 
ords, interviews and achievement tests, and pre- 
assignment counseling. 

Previous school records.—Since P.S. 616 is part 
of the school system, previous school records are 
easily obtained. These records are studied to help 
determine pupil interest and appropriate grade 
placement. Very often, the records reveal that an 
inmate has not completed as many years of school- 
ing as he has reported to the Classification Board. 
In addition, the records are helpful in those cases 
where the pupil can be readmitted to a high school 
after serving his sentence. 

Interviews and tests.—The interview period is 
used to introduce an inmate to the school. Indi- 
vidual abilities and interests acquired since 
leaving the old school are discussed. Since it is the 
first contact with a school person after a boy has 
spent 2 or 3 years out of school, the interview 
helps to allay his anxiety and prepares him for 
re-entering class work. Two or 3 days after the 
interviews, the pupils are given standardized 
reading and mathematics tests. Interviews and 
testing data are then used for preclass counseling. 

Preclass counseling—Guidance sessions are 
held before pupils are assigned to classes. During 
this time, efforts are made to determine vocational 
interests. Boys are given three choices of shops 
and assignments are made depending on class 


openings. The teacher in charge of the guidance 
session will point out the adult features of the 
school, the small class size, the efforts made by 
teachers to prepare pupils for the job market, 
Questions are answered and a tour of the school 
building is taken. The school’s fire and shop 
safety regulations are explained. During this time, 
the guidance teacher emphasizes the adult nature 
of the school by describing the morning and after- 
noon outdoor recess periods in which smoking is 
permitted—something that is never done in regu- 
lar high schools. The other school features, such 
as the newspaper, assemblies, and guest speakers 
are also described. Pupils appear to be greatly 
attracted to the counselor’s statement that since 
P.S. 616 is a public school, they can refer to it 
later in job interviews, rather than to the correc- 
tional institution. 

The emphasis on teaching as integrated with 
the counseling process is stressed at P.S. 616. The 
academic and vocational teachers prepare their 
lessons mindful of the school’s aims to help pupils 
to develop more adequate personal skills through 
school achievement. These psychoeducational pro- 
cedures are carried out in a variety of ways in the 
subject areas as described next. 


Reading and Counseling 


The adolescent inmate is sophisticated in the 
ways of the street and hardened by the realities 
of crime, narcotics, and contact with undesirable 
elements of the community. If reading material is 
to appeal to him at all, it must be written in a 
vocabulary and on a level acceptable to him. P.S. 
616 has found that materials dealing with adven- 
ture, dating, and sports simply do not appeal to 
the incarcerated pupil. Accordingly, the teachers 
have discovered through experience that they 
must try various ways to stimulate reading 
interest. 

1. Using adult education materials.—Texts pre- 
pared for extension and citizenship classes are 
used. These texts are phrased simply; they de- 
pict adults in grownup situations, and eliminate 
the usual boy-girl or juvenile associations found 
in regular books. 


2. Using tabloids—Teachers read _ tabloid 


stories aloud and will make them the focus of 
discussions about such matters as divorce or 
court cases or crime and punishment. As interest 
in the teacher’s oral reading increases, teachers 
may duplicate some of these materials for silent 
reading. 
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3. Using comic books and song sheets.—Comic 
books and song sheets are “read” by inmates. 
Teachers recognize these materials are socially ac- 
ceptable to boys both in and out of the prison and 
use whatever vocabulary and story-line they can 
uncover in these low-level items to stimulate fur- 
ther reading. 

4, Using pupil stories.—Teachers encourage 
pupils to dictate stories to them for typing and 
subsequent private study. Often these stories are 
useful in guidance sessions and assist the teachers 
to gain more knowledge of pupils’ interests and 
needs. 

5. Using precoached oral reading.—Teachers 
encourage students to practice oral reading so that 
both reader and listener learn to share an experi- 
ence. A preparation period is held in which the 
pupil goes over the selection to be read under 
teacher supervision. It has been found that pre- 
coaching a pupil to read to his classmates lessens 
fear of the reading period and stimulates more 
interest. 

6. Using trade manuals.—Vocational teachers 
also encourage reading. Since shopwork is recog- 
nized as a socially useful subject, pupils take 
more readily to trade vocabulary and interest is 
facilitated. Teachers encourage the completion of 
trade notebooks which become a great source of 
pride and often are lavishly decorated. Often these 
trade notebooks serve as “readers” when used to 
review for tests. 

7. Using classroom decorations.—Teachers sur- 
round pupils with bulletin boards displaying read- 
ing materials drawn from life, such as signs, 
charts, labels, trade advertisements. Experience 
and progress charts are displayed and kept cur- 
rent. Pupils are trained to maintain bulletin 
boards and displays to increase participation in 
word handling practices. 

8. Using application blanks.—Teachers are 
aware that the boys dread the paper work they 
have to meet outside. Attempts are made to re- 
duce their anxiety by affording much practice in 
filling out personnel forms used by large compa- 
nies and department stores. Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau and Internal Revenue forms are completed. 
Much valuable social information is found in these 
employment and government blanks. Teachers dis- 
cuss these forms, help pupils to read and com- 
plete them, and lead the pupils to recognize that 
reading will enable them to face similar commu- 
nity situations more confidently. 

9. Using pupil folders.—Teachers lead the 


pupils to face up to their strengths and weak- 
nesses in reading by recording their progress in 
individual folders. These folders include reading 
test scores, samples of written work, spelling 
papers, and reading sheets completed. Teachers 
inform pupils of their test scores, discuss their 
progress, and encourage further study. 

The search for realistic and meaningful reading 
materials is endless. The teachers look for leads to 
further reading in the shop subjects, the recrea- 
tion rooms, preparation of letters to relatives, help 
with writing requests to the warden or parole 
officer. For those who wish to continue reading, 
each class has a small library which pupils may 
use. In addition, teachers escort their classes to 
a fairly well-stocked school library for quiet read- 
ing periods. 


Mathematics and Counseling 


The adolescent inmate needs intensive remedia- 
tion in mathematics and is characteristically even 
more retarded in this subject than in reading. 
Teachers have discovered that the inmate-pupil 
has never mastered the basic processes, although 
problem-solving abilities may be shown. The 
standardized tests likewise indicate wide and un- 
even gaps in mathematics proficiency. For exam- 
ple, problem-solving at grade level 7 or 8 may be 
completed correctly but number processes usually 
mastered at grade 4 may be lacking. Consequently, 
as in the reading periods, the social adaptation of 
mathematics is sought. The following methods are 
used: 

1. Using the inmate’s sentence.—It has become 
obvious that the most mathematically backward 
boy can figure out his own sentence in months, 
weeks, days, even hours. Teachers build upon this 
inherent ability to teach addition and subtraction 
facts. The beneficial uses of time and conscious- 
ness of years and periods can be taught along 
with individual needs. 

2. Using the commissary.—Since every boy 
must purchase his sundries, cigarettes, and 
candies from the commissary, teachers may help 
him to budget his purchases against money sent 
from home and credited to his account. From this 
personal level, teachers can proceed to family bud- 
gets, government expenditures, and larger and 
more complicated uses of mathematics. 

3. Using consumership.—Teachers schedule les- 
sons on intelligent consumership in the mathe- 
matics periods. They raise questions of immediate 
and often painful importance to the pupils, such 
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as installment buying, discounts, wages, tax de- 
ductions, and union dues. Too often, these boys 
are victims of unscrupulous merchants or em- 
ployers. The pupil response to the socially useful 
implications of mastering percentage, interest, 
and rates is almost always favorable. 

4. Using the shop period.—Vocational teachers 
have learned to teach reading, as noted above, and 
mathematics as well. The pupil who finds social 
uses for reading in the trade will similarly find he 
must master certain arithmetical processes before 
he can proceed in shopwork. The shop is replete 
with opportunities to discuss and use mathe- 
matics: every shop uses the ruler for teaching 
fractions; the carpentry and tailor shops use 
furniture and clothing to teach measurement; the 
maintenance shop teaches quantities; the green- 
house teaches seasonal time concepts; the print- 
shop line and span measurements, and so on 
throughout all the vocational areas. 

Above all, both the academic and vocational 
teachers at P.S. 616 have developed the sensitivity 
to dealing with pupils whose mathematics levels 
are far below their chronological age expectan- 
cies. By relating concept formation and drill work 
to the social uses of mathematics, the P.S. 616 
teachers have found that they are able to break 
through the wall of failure which is associated in 
boys’ minds with this subject. 


Social Studies and Counseling 


The adolescent inmate is himself a curriculum 
in guidance, beset as he is by personal and social 
failures. He lacks a social conscience. The forma- 
tion of one, then, has become a pivotal part of 
guidance in P.S. 616, oriented again as in the 
other subject areas, around social themes and 
issues. The classroom teacher, since he is inti- 
mately concerned with the pupils’ struggles to 
learn, incorporates vocational and personal guid- 
ance into his social studies teaching. Since he has 
a relatively small class register, each P.S. 616 
teacher functions as guidance counselor for his 
own group. The entire range of the social studies 
is available for the purpose of teaching social 
awareness and personal responsibility. Some of 
these practices follow: 

1. Using current events.—The daily news events, 
whether international or local, give teachers op- 
portunities to teach inmates to make comparisons 
with and gain insights into legal and peaceful 


* Charles Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in America. Boston: 
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methods of solving group problems. In this connec. 
tion, the teachers have used the Cuban crisis, the 
racial outbreaks in the large cities, the continuing 
United States-U.S.S.R. debates to illuminate al. 
ternative means of settling disputes among neigh. 
borhood groups and other conflicting community 
groups. While the teachers have had to adopt this 
simplistic approach, the relatedness of peace and 
war, local or global, social or national, has been 
convincingly discussed. Interestingly enough, 
pupils often confide in teachers about impending 
cell or dormitory “rumbles” and many ugly inci- 
dents have been averted by the school’s alerting 
the correctional personnel. 


2. Using racial consciousness.—As has been | 


noted, a large percentage of the boys in this insti- 
tutional school are Negro or Puerto Rican. The 
racial consciousness of the groups had led to self- 


segregated groupings long before the school was | 


opened. Boys congregated in the mess hall, on 
lines, and in recreation areas along racial or eth- 
nic lines. Inmate leaders of each faction arose to 
organize squads roving to enforce separateness, 
Indeed, it has been noted that the Negro nation- 
alist movement received a great impetus in prison 


settings. However, the school has taken the posi- ' 


tion that since it is a public institution, racial con- 
gregates, whether voluntary or not, represented 
an intolerable distortion of democratic education. 
Consequently, by programming, precept, con- 
tinuous examination of pupil socialization pat- 
terns, teacher control of seating arrangements in 
classes; in short, by a careful handling of ad- 
ministrative and pedagogical devices, the school 
has achieved racial balance and a degree of inte- 
gration. This integration has led to the acceptance 
by pupils of the school as a “neutral turf” or non- 
combatant area, so far as racial incidents are 
concerned. In no area of prison life, other than 
the school, has this been the case. To date no 
racial fights have yet marred the operations of 
P.S. 616. In this school, it is customary for pupils 
to sit, study, and participate in educational activi- 
ties without the fear that they must remember 
to act upon their imagined or real social attach- 
ments and differences. 

3. Using human relations materials.—That a 
majority of the pupil body was Negro and Puerto 
Rican was evident from the very beginning of 
the school’s history. Accordingly, content drawn 
from Negro and Puerto Rican history and culture 
has been included in class lessons and assembly 
programs. New York City abounds with agencies 
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and organizations on whom the school has called 
to help in this enterprise. Thus, assembly pro- 
grams have featured invited speakers from the 
new African nations, Soviet-bloc countries, Israel, 
as well as college representatives, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, the 
Urban League, the Puerto Rican Commonwealth 
Office, and other social or community groups. 
Pupils have become intensely involved in ques- 
tion-and-answer periods with guest speakers and 
many exciting interchanges have taken place. 
Such participation has given the students practice 
in acting as responsible young adults, being 
treated respectfully and seriously, and dealing 
with others similarly. Almost always, it has been 
found, these adolescent tough guys rise to the de- 
mands of a serious occasion when expected to do 
$0. 

4, Using the city as a school subject.—Teachers 
at P.S. 616 have recognized another characteristic 
about their pupils, which is that for all the seem- 
ing sophistication acquired in criminal and anti- 
social acts, these adolescents are woefully defi- 
cient in knowledge of their city. Many boys have 
gained little from their living in the city and are 
naive about communities beyond their own imme- 
diate streets. To correct this deficiency, units of 
study have been taught on the city’s free recrea- 
tional and cultural activities, other kinds of com- 
munities, and the uses of the transportation 
system. Along with this, teachers have taught the 
pupils how to avail themselves of city agency 
services, such as housing, health, and evening 
education. It is difficult to assess how much more 
poise an 18-year-old acquires when he studies his 
city, but it certainly equips him better for using 
its facilities constructively when he is released 
and may widen his range of interests. 


Vocational Training and Counseling 


The aim of the vocational phase of the P.S. 616 
program is to better equip pupils to enter the 
metropolitan job market as learners, helpers, or 
ina few cases, apprentices. To accomplish this 
goal, the school offers a wide variety of trade sub- 
jects taught by vocational instructors who are 
themselves competent mechanics. Periodic studies 
of the available job markets are made and shop 
classes added or deleted as the forecasts indicate. 
In past years, as the job market has contracted, 
shop instruction in radio/TV and sheet metal 
have been dropped. At the present time, the shoe 
repair and barbering trades appear to offer good 


prospects and these classes are being added. Some 
procedures which involve counseling in the voca- 
tional teaching process are: 

1. Using stressful situations.—P.S. 616 permits 
pupils to state three shop choices before admis- 
sion. Whenever possible, the pupil’s request is 
met. Very often openings in a desired shop are not 
available and a boy expresses opposition to en- 
tering a vacancy. The school, on the other hand, 
takes the position that its pupils should not run 
away from them, as they have in the past. It is 
believed that placing a pupil in a controlled situa- 
tion of this sort will provide him with practice 
in living through a stress period under the sym- 
pathetic supervision of teachers who will enable 
him more adequately to cope with the greater de- 
mands of an employer. As a general rule, then, a 
pupil must take a shop course, even though it may 
not be the one he particularly desires. On the 
whole, this procedure has worked out well, and the 
school has found that once a boy finds himself in 
a shop, he soon becomes caught up in trade chal- 
lenges and novelties and overcomes his initial 
resistance. Of course, there may occur emotion- 
laden situations which indicate a boy’s serious 
disinclination to pursue the particular shop’s 
work and a program change is then made. 

2. Using common job skills—In any shop 
training program, a common fund of job-skills 
and attitudes should be taught which have appli- 
cation to a variety of occupations. Among these 
are: punctuality, neatness, caring for and hand- 
ling of tools, respect for safety, following orders, 
getting along with other workers, dealing with 
customers, keeping job records, sustaining inter- 
est, showing alertness. This pool of skills and atti- 
tudes is taught in each trade subject at P.S. 616 
so that even if pupils do not enter the given occu- 
pation they have acquired readily usable tech- 
niques. Such techniques are taught as single-unit 
job operations to be completed within an 8-week, 
5-hour-a-day program. Obviously, finished me- 
chanics do not result from such training, but the 
desirable skills of entry-level workers are taught. 
Thus, in the auto shop, a first-week schedule 
would aim to offer pupils opportunities to engage 
in these five operations which include both skill 
and attitude: take an order to change a tire man- 
ually; make change; record a sale; deal with a 
customer ; pump gas and check oil, water, and bat- 
tery. Other classes would specify the completion 
of similar tasks expected of beginner-level 
workers in their trade specialties. 
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School Institutional Relations 


In the organization of any public school, certain 
professional relationships are customary. Teach- 
ers and principals are responsible for instruction. 
Principals are responsible to district superintend- 
ents for the conduct of the school; teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents are responsible to the 
community. These relationships obtain at P.S. 
616, with the exception of responsibility to the 
community. In this case, of course, the commu- 
nity is the correctional institution which has the 
additional role of host agency responsible for pro- 
viding buildings and maintenance. Finally, the 
correction agency has arrangements and practices 
to which the school must adapt itself, in the same 
fashion that the prison adjusts to schoo! forms. 
The interagency relationships that have devel- 
oped during the past 5 years have resulted in a 
number of cooperative practices that facilitate the 
educational operation and are described next: 

1. Sharing inservice training.—All new civilian 
personnel who work at Rikers Island are given an 
orientation program and a course in correctional 
procedures, philosophy methodology. The P.S. 616 
faculty, too, have taken a special 30-hour inservice 
course in this subject at the Correction Academy. 
For its part, the school has shared its educational 
resources by sending speakers to other correc- 
tional conferences, making available its rooms for 
meetings, lending audiovisual equipment, and so 
on. 

2. Cooperating with security regulations.—Cer- 
tain constant security measures are carried on 
within a correctional setting. Teachers are ex- 
pected to follow these precautions. For example, 
teachers cannot contact or be contacted by in- 
mates or relatives outside the institution. This 
regulation would preclude, for example, mailing 
letters to an inmate’s family but would not rule 
out teaching an inmate how to write a personal 
letter. 

3. Sharing the inmate classification responsi- 
bility.—Over the years, both correctional and edu- 
cational personnel have worked together on 
adolescent inmate classification procedures. The 
classification meetings take place weekly; the 
teachers and correctional personnel assigned 
share their data on an inmate and arrive at joint 
decisions. For example, in assigning an inmate 
to the school food trades program where knives 
are frequently used, it may develop that the 

? For the content of the course see: “Orientation Course for Board 


of Education Employees,” 7th Annual Report of the Department of 
Correction. New York City: The Department of Correction, 1960. 
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prospective candidate is extremely dangerous, 


has an assaultive history, and is a known weapons 
user. The correction workers will bring out these 
facts and together with the teacher arrive at a 
more appropriate assignment. 

4. Sharing instructional responsibilities.—It jg 
recognized that physical education and music are 
worthwhile components of a rehabilitation pro. 
gram. However, because of budgetary limitations 
P.S. 616 has been usable to employ teachers in 
these subjects. The institution has taken up the 
slack caused by these gaps and has _ provided 


trained officers and civilians who are assigned on | 


a regular basis to work with pupils after the 
regular schoolday ends. The school cooperates by 
providing instruments and equipment to a limited 
extent and by helping correction personnel with 
lesson plans, curriculum adaptations, and super- 
vision. 

5. Sharing materials.—It is no secret that both 
correctional and educational funds are extremely 
limited. To overcome this handicap, both the de- 
partment and the school have pooled resources, 
planned complementary purchases, and used and 
repaired each other’s vocational, instructional, 
and audiovisual equipment. 


Conclusions 


The results of the past 5 years of this public 
school operation in the metropolitan correction 
institution have yielded certain apparently worth- 
while results. Among these may be listed: 

1. Feasibility.—It has become clear that it is 
feasible to run an institution (the school) within 
an institution (the prison) and that there is no 
collision between two city agencies, as might have 
been expected. 

2. Stability—Owing to the career alignment 
(salary schedules, promotional opportunities, in- 
service training, professional supervision) with 
the city’s regular school system, the staff has re- 
mained stable, thus avoiding one of the drawbacks 
of institutional education, lack of retained quali- 
fied staff. 

3. Methodology.—An increasing awareness of 
special teaching methodology has_ developed 
which, it is hoped, can be broadened as new pro- 
grams are added to the school. In addition, cer- 
tain of the teaching techniques acquired by the 
staff during the past 5 years may prove to be of 
value to persons interested in starting similar 
programs. 

4. Service.—Judging by the size of the school’s 
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waiting list. pupil participation in academic activ- 
ities, and pupil interest in the vocational training, 
the school has been of service to the adolescent 
population. It has served the institution in spe- 
cific ways: (1) by providing an organized facil- 
ity for over 200 adolescents on a scheduled basis; 
(2) by increasing opportunities for pupils to ac- 
quire better self-concepts and marketable skills; 
(3) by supplementing the broad institutional aim 
of returning an inmate to society as a more re- 
sponsible citizen. 

Finally, a word of caution about the program 
must be given. From all indications within the 
prison community, P.S. 616 has functioned well. 
From all indications outside the community, 


there is no happy story to tell. Or, to put it 
another way, too little can be said. It has become 
a sad truism at P.S. 616 that if a boy is never 
seen again, all must be well with him. However, 
there are no followup statistics to substantiate 
this assertion. What happens to an adolescent 
who leaves P.S. 616 is largely unknown. The ones 
who do return—and about 50 percent are re- 
turnees—make for an already too familiar, too 
distressing statistic, the recidivist. At any rate, 
a discussion of the effectiveness of the public 
school program measured against community ac- 
ceptance of inmates is, for the present at least, an 
unexplored topic. 


Looking at the Law 


BY EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


1. What is the effect of an order granting probation 
which fails to specify the length of the probation period? 


Under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 3653, the court may 
at any time within the original period of probation ex- 
tend the period of supervision up to the 5-year statutory 
maximum or completely discharge the probationer prior 
to the completion of the probation period originally or- 
dered. Thus all probation is, to that extent, indefinite in 
duration. What then is the consequence of a court’s failure 
to specify the probation period? 

Although I know of no appellate court holding on this 
question, the language of two courts of appeals indicates 
that such failure would be regarded as fatal error. In 
United States v. Graham, 325 F. 2d 922 (C.A. 6 1963) 
the trial court suspended the execution of sentence and 
failed to place the defendant on probation at all. In ruling 
this sentence as defective, the Court of Appeals described 
the error as the failure to put “the defendant on probation 
for a specified period” and in a footnote stated, “It would 
appear that to be a valid sentence there will need to be 
a period of probation fixed in connection with the suspen- 
sion of sentence.” 

Very recently, in Philadelphia, the court suspended the 
execution of sentence provided fines were paid, and failed 
to place the defendants on probation. The Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit held that the suspensions of 
the terms of imprisonment were conditional and indefinite. 
United States v. Sams, 340 F. 2d 1014 (C.A. 3 1965). The 
Court pointed to the language of section 3651, which states 
that the court “may suspend the imposition or execution 
of sentence and place the defendant on probation for such 
period... . as the court deems best [emphasis ours].” The 
language of the Court then referred to probation for a 
specified period. The Court also held that the suspension 
of a sentence conditioned upon the payment of a fine is 
not authorized. 


2. Can the court commit a probation violator under the 
provisions of the Youth Corrections Act if the suspended 
sentence is less than 6 years? 

There seems to be no question but that in a majority 
of jurisdictions the failure to advise the defendant of the 
consequences of a commitment under the provisions of the 
Youth Corrections Act prior to the plea of guilty will 


preclude the use of the Act if the maximum allowable 
sentence for the offense involved is less than 6 years. This 
follows the rule and rationale first enunciated by the 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, Pilkington v. 
United States, 315 F. 2d 204, (C.A. 4 1963); contra Rawls 
v. United States, 330 F. 2d. 777 (C.A. 5 1964). And this 
rule, of course, would be equally applicable to a proba- 
tion violator. 

Assuming, however, that the requisite advice was given, 
would the imposition and suspension of a sentence of less 
than 6 years preclude the subsequent application of the 
Youth Corrections Act? It seems to me that under Pilking- 
ton the Youth Corrections Act would not be available. The 
probation statute restricts the sentence of a violator to 
the sentence imposed or a lesser sentence, 18 U.S.C. 3651. 
While it may be argued that under Cunningham v. United 
States, 256 F. 2d 467 (C.A. 5 1958) (and Rawls), a youth- 
ful offender commitment is a different type of commit- 
ment and consequently lesser (even possibly for a longer 
duration), the majority rule would seem to point the other 
way. Pilkington was very much impressed with the arith- 
metic of the situation, i.e, Youth Corrections Act can 
mean 6 years in confinement and accordingly this is a 
greater sentence than 5 years in confinement. 

I know of two cases where this situation actually arose, 
i.e., the use of Youth Corrections Act after a suspended 
sentence of less than 6 years was imposed. In each case 
the sentencing court was advised of the problem. The two 
courts took directly opposite views. Court A believed the 
Youth Corrections Act commitment was valid, while 
Court B believed it was clearly invalid, vacated the com- 
mitment, and resentenced to a lesser term of years under 
the regular adult sentencing statute. 


3. Can a court use the split sentence provisions of 18 
U.S.C. 3651 in conjunction with the Youth Corrections Act? 


In view of the 1961 amendment to the Youth Correc- 
tions Act (18 U.S.C. 5021), which provides that a youth 
offender placed on probation may have his conviction set 
aside, and the specific provision for probation under that 
Act (18 U.S.C. 5010(a)), it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the general probation statute (18 U.S.C. 3651) does 
not apply so that a portion of a Youth Corrections Act 
commitment may be initially “split” between a short in- 
carceration and a suspended sentence. 
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As a matter of fact, the major premise of section 
5010(a) is just the opposite, i.e., that no commitment is 
needed. Such a disposition would also be contrary to the 
intent of the Act which is to treat and train for as long 
as necessary for rehabilitation and then release. This con- 
templates a retrospective appraisal by the Youth Division. 
The short period of confinement authorized under the 
split sentence provisions of the law cannot result in any 
treatment or training gains, but at best would be a deter- 
rent and at worst purely punitive. 

This would not mean that a probation violator who had 
initially been committed under section 3651 could not be 
committed under the Youth Corrections Act if the sentence 
originally suspended is as great or greater than the maxi- 
mum term under that Act. If the initial sentence was 
shorter, a Youth Corrections Act commitment would be 
open to serious attack. (See Question 2 above.) 


CASE COMMENTS 


AN INEQUITABLE CONSEQUENCE OF A VALID 
APPLICATION OF THE LAW 


On December 30, 1953, the defendant was found guilty 
of two counts of a single indictment. The sentencing court 
placed the defendant on probation for a period of 5 years 
on each count and ordered the probation periods to run 
consecutively. About 8% years later, on May 29, 1962, 
probation was revoked and the defendant was sentenced 
to imprisonment for a period of 5 years. 

The prisoner unsuccessfully instituted three habeas 
corpus actions alleging that the 5-year sentence is void 
because under 18 U.S.C. 3651, the period of probation can- 
not exceed 5 years and therefore he was not validly on 
probation at the time of revocation. In each instance relief 
was denied because the proper remedy was held to be a 
motion to vacate under 28 U.S.C. 2255 and not habeas 
corpus. 

After the first habeas corpus petition was denied, the 
prisoner instituted suit under section 2255 in the sen- 
tencing court but relief was denied without a hearing and 
no appeal was taken. 

The Court of Appeals for the 10th Circuit, which has 
jurisdiction over both the sentencing court and the court 
in which the petitioner for a writ of habeas corpus was 
filed, held that the exclusive remedy is under section 2255 
and denial of relief thereunder is not sufficient to show 
that the provisions of section 2255 are inadequate or in- 
effective, Fox v. Taylor, 344 F. 2d 753 (C.A. 10 1965). 

This narrow holding, on jurisdictional grounds, is legally 
sustainable and is based upon a well accepted rule of 
law. However, it is obvious that the court hearing the 
habeas corpus felt that, on the merits, the petition was 
correct and that the sentence was invalid. Furthermore, 
while the Court of Appeals stated that this question was 


Take time to work. 
It is the price of success. 


Take time to think. 
It is the source of power. 
Take time to play. 
It is the secret of youth. 
Take time to read. 
It is the foundation of knowledge. 


Take time to give to others. 
It will bring you happiness. 


not before it, by inference it seemed to agree with the 


court below when it stated that a new section 2255 motion | 
should be heard expeditiously (although the prior motio, } 


to vacate the sentence was denied by the sentencing cour 


without a hearing) and if denied, the prisoner should he | 


permitted an appeal. This seemed to be tantamount to ad. 
vice to the inmate to move again in the sentencing court 
and to then appeal if unsuccessful. 


In this case the value of such a course would be jn | 


large part diluted because with good time (not considering 
any extra good time the inmate might earn), this prisoner 
would be released in January 1966. Probably even more 
significant is the fact that he had already served 8 years 
at the time of this decision. If the sentence was eventually 


vacated it would, of course, terminate any parole super. 
vision. 


_ The actual results of this case appear to be especially | 
inequitable since the same Court of Appeals would review | 


this case on the merits if the suggested course was 
followed. It would have been far more desirable to avoid 
the necessity of requiring the prisoner to start over ip 
order to resolve this purely legal question (there appear 
to be no disputed facts), where the only consequence is the 
loss of time and effort on the part of the inmate, the 
courts, and counsel. 


CouRT OF APPEALS HOLDS APPOINTED COUNSEL Not 
REQUIRED AT PROBATION REVOCATION HEARING 


— 


In the September 1964 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION | , 


discussed the necessity of appointed counsel at a proba- 
tion revocation hearing. At that time I stated that there 
are no federal cases holding that appointment of counsel 


was necessary but that several federal cases had language 


to the contrary. In those cases, however, other relevant 
factors were present. I concluded that a situation could 
arise where the failure to appoint counsel could result 
in a due process question, citing, for example, the defend- 


ant who denies committing the acts upon which the revo- | 


cation is based and, at the same time, is obviously de- 
ficient to adequately present his case. 

On July 26, 1965, the Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit held that the constitutional right to counsel does 
not extend to a probation revocation hearing, Welsh v. 
United States, No. 16088. Again in this case, like the prior 
cases, other and perhaps determinative factors were 
present. Here the probationer admitted the violation of 
probation and he made no request for counsel at the 
hearing. It seems to me, however, that the failure to re- 
quest counsel in itself would not be significant unless (1) 
there is a right to counsel, (2) the probationer was ad- 
vised of that right, and (8) the waiver was knowingly 
and wilfully made. The language of this opinion seems to 
be contrary to (1), above; consequently whether (2) and 
(3), above, were present would become irrelevant. 


Take time to love. 
It is the sacrament of life. 


Take time to dream. 

It hitches the soul to the stars. 
Take time to laugh. 

It lightens life’s load. 
Take time to worship. 

It is the highway to eternal life. 


Take time to plan, 
and you will have time for all the rest.—Anon. 
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Legislation 


By JOSEPH F.. SPANIOL, JR. 
Attorney, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


In recent weeks a number of bills relating to criminal 
jaw and its administration have been introduced in the 
first session of the 89th Congress. Among the most sig- 
nificant of them are the following: 


NARCOTICS CONTROL—CIVIL COMMITMENT: 


S. 2113, H.R. 8880, H.R. 8884, H.R. 8908 and H.R. 9002 
to provide that, with certain exceptions, one charged with 
a violation of federal penal laws relating to narcotics may 
elect to submit to an examination by the Surgeon General 
to determine if the accused is a narcotic addict. Should 
he so elect and be found to be an addict, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to order him civilly committed to the 
custody of the Surgeon General for an indeterminate 
period not to exceed 36 months. The bills further provide 
for a possible 2 years of additional probationary aftercare 
treatment under the Surgeon General’s custody. 


S. 2114, H.R. 8879 and H.R. 9003 to amend section 2(h) 
of the Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act and subsec- 
tion (a) of section 7237 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 by eliminating the mandatory minimum sentences for 
certain offenses relating to narcotic drugs and marihuana. 
The bills also provide for parole eligibility for persons con- 
victed of federal penal laws relating to narcotics. They 
further provide for the use of state facilities for the con- 
finement, care, treatment, and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts as well as the parole supervision of such persons 
by state, public, or private agencies. 

S. 2115, S. 2116, H.R. 8877, H.R. 8878, H.R. 8883, H.R. 
8887 and H.R. 8911 to provide financial assistance to the 
states (1) to assist them in establishing treatment and 
rehabilitation services for drug abusers and (2) to assist 
the states in the construction of facilities for such treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1965, and the two succeeding fiscal years $7,500,000 
would be authorized for services and $15,000,000 for the 
construction of facilities. 


S. 2152 and H.R. 9167 to amend certain provisions of 
the narcotics laws, particularly the Narcotic Control Act 
of 1956. Similar to the bills noted in the first two para- 
graphs of this section, these are sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice and would (1) establish a procedure 
for the civil commitment of certain narcotic addicts to the 
custody of the Surgeon General; (2) provide for inde- 
terminate sentencing of narcotic addicts; (3) make nar- 
cotiec drug or marihuana offenders over the age of 22 and 
under the age of 26 eligible to receive indeterminate sen- 
tences and conditional releases under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act; (4) amend the Narcotics Control Act of 
1956 by making all marihuana offenders eligible for parole 
under section 4202 of Title 18, United States Code, and 
by permitting the Board of Parole to release on parole 
prisoners now standing convicted of a narcotic drug law 
violation who were not 26 years of age at the time of 
conviction. They and those in the same age category con- 
victed of marihuana offenses could also be placed under 
the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 


HALFWAY HousEs, PERIOD OF RELEASE, ETC.: 


S. 1808 and H.R. 6964 to amend section 4082 of Title 18 
of the United States Code to facilitate the rehabilitation 
of persons convicted of offenses against the United States. 
This Department of Justice sponsored bill passed the 
House on August 2, 1965. It would authorize the Attorney 
General (1) to commit or transfer adult prisoners to resi- 
dential community treatment centers (halfway houses) ; 
(2) to grant prisoners brief periods of leave under certain 
emergency circumstances and for purposes related to re- 


lease preparation; (3) to permit prisoners to participate 
in community training programs while continuing as 
prisoners of the institutions to which they are committed. 
The bill was sent to the President on August 27, 1965. 


OMNIBUS BAIL BILL: 


S. 1357 and H.R. 6271 to authorize the release on a per- 
sonal recognizance of those otherwise eligible for bail, 
to credit toward service of sentence time spent in custody 
for lack of bail, and to further implement the constitu- 
tional right to bail. This, the so-called “Omnibus Bail 
Bill,” is designed to revise existing bail practices. Hear- 
ings on it were held before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on June 15, 16, and 17, 1965. 


To COMPEL TESTIMONY: 


S. 2190 to permit the compelling of testimony with 
respect to certain crimes and the granting of immunity 
in connection therewith. This bill, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Justice, is aimed at organized crime carried 
out across state lines by permitting the government to 
obtain information from underlings for use in achieving 
the prosecution of the more culpable. 


ACADEMY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


S. 1288 and H.R. 6071 to establish an Academy of Crimi- 
nal Justice and to provide for the establishment of such 
other academies of criminal justice as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize. These bills seek, through education 
and training, to improve the practice and administration 
of criminal law in the United States. They provide for 


an academy to be located at a law school selected by the 
President. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


H.R. 559 to amend the District of Columbia Code, to 
abolish the death penalty for murder in the first degree, 
leaving life imprisonment as the punishment for this 
crime. 

S. 1566 and H.R. 8131 to extend the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 to a terminal date 
of June 30, 1968. They also provide for an appropriation 
of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
$8,300,000 for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. This 
bill became Public Law 89-69 on July 8, 1965. 

H.R. 2263 to authorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, with the advice of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, to make 
grants to nongovernmental organizations active in the 
corrections field. Sych grants would be for carrying out 
a program of research and study of personnel needs in 
the field of correctional rehabilitation and of the avail- 
ability and adequacy of the educational and training re- 
sources for persons in, or preparing to enter, this field. 
The bill, authorizing $500,000 to be appropriated in the 
fiscal year 1966 and $800,000 in each of the following 
two fiscal years, passed the House on June 21, 1965. 

H.R. 9141 to provide assistance in training state and 
local law enforcement officers and other personnel, and in 
improving capabilities, techniques, and practices in state 
and local law enforcement and prevention and control of 
crime. 

H.R. 10059 to abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States, and authorize, instead, life im- 
prisonment. The bill would also amend the District of 
Columbia Code to abolish the death penalty for murder 
in the first degree and rape. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


“Confrontation Technique in the Treatment of a De- 
pendent Infantile Character,” by H. H. Garner (May 1965). 
Dr. Garner, professor of psychiatry and neurology at 
the Chicago Medical School, discusses the use of the 
confrontation technique in the treatment by psychotherapy 
of persons diagnosed as having dependent, infantile char- 
acter. Cases of “inadequate personality” are more common 
in correctional institutions than those who can be con- 
sidered “psychotic” or “psychopathic personalities.” Al- 
though the article focuses on the confrontation technique, 
which should be reserved to the psychotherapist—and in 
the reviewer’s opinion should be used with extreme care— 
Dr. Garner’s material should be especially helpful to cor- 
rectional workers in its excellent summary of the litera- 
ture on immature and inadequate personalities. 

From Freud to the present, the interest in the problem 
of dependency has been intense and persistent; and the 
psychology of dependency is becoming better understood. 
The article traces the genesis in childhood of the inade- 
quate personality pattern, and shows how this particular 
personality set is used as a defense against anxiety. 
Common characteristics are those of ‘“self-depreciation 
and feeling stupid.” Being too effective and bright might 
increase expectations on the part of the parent, and at 
the same time make it less likely that the inadequate 
person be given to, or helped. He is saying, “Look how 
helpless and stupid I am; please help me.” 

The author concludes his article with a discussion of 
treatment concepts set forth by psychotherapists which 
have had a special interest in the treatment of infantile 
character. The new hypotheses, and the new findings in 
the study of the dependent character, should be of special 
interest to correctional workers and should stimulate new 
approaches and techniques. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
CRIMINAL POLICY 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE A. CARPENTER 


The articles in this issue (No. 22, 1964) all deal with 
the same subject—the academic and practical training of 
corrections personnel in the developed and developing 
countries. This is the second of three annual issues in- 
tended to serve as background documentation for the 1965 
Congress. 

The first article, written by the secretariat of the United 
Nations, is a particularly informative digest of what is 
being done around the world in establishing programs for 
inservice personnel training. The authors assert that the 
shortage of trained personnel is felt to a considerable 
degree in some of the industrialized countries, which in 
view of the 1964 Arden House conference on manpower 
for corrections would seem to be a considerable under- 
statement. The problem is apparently as severe every- 
where as the authors say it is for the developing coun- 
tries. Also, the handicaps to the solution of the problem 
are fairly universal: low salaries, the low social esteem 
in which corrections is held, plus the usual practical ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The secretariat’s article indicates that various nations 
have tried to compensate for these handicaps in an almost 
bewildering variety of ways. 


The other articles discuss the ways in which the prob. 
lem of producing trained correctional personnel has been 
approached in certain individual nations. One of the arti. 
cles was written by Myrl E. Alexander, now director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, on the international training 
program operated by Southern [Illinois University’s 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corree. 


tions. The program was developed with the support of | 
the Agency for International Development, which subse. | 
quentiy made use of the Center for the training of a large | 


number of correctional officials from the developing na. 
tions. The SLU program was based on a number of con- 
siderations: recognition of the cultural and language 
differences of the trainees, a basic philosophy oriented 
toward the interpretation of observation and exchange of 
experience rather than classroom lectures on the American 
correctional system, and an emphasis upon those elements 
of the American correctional system which are relatively 
unknown but potentially useful in the developing countries, 

Unexpectedly enlightening is the digest at the end of 
the issue concerning multilateral and bilateral programs 
of technical assistance under which training in the correc. 
tions field may be obtained. Technical assistance, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships are offered by a surprisingly large 
number of nations and international organizations. This 
digest reflects in a much more precise manner than the 
preceding articles the universal ferment in the field of 
corrections and the increasingly universal effort to apply 
the techniques of science rather than custody and punish- 
ment to the treatment of the offender. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Need for Defense Counsel in the Juvenile Court,” 
by Eugene E. Siler, Jr. (January 1965). The author, an 
E. Barrett Prettyman Fellow at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center, states that because the juvenile court 
proceeding is flexible and informal the presence of attor- 
neys is the exception rather than the rule. However, since 
the proceedings are normally conducted behind closed 
doors, abuses in the courtroom can best be prevented by 
an attorney who is there to look out for the interests of 
the child. Even though the proceeding is not criminal in 
nature, the finding might result in the child’s loss of 
personal liberty. Hence, the party must be afforded the 
right to counsel as a matter of due process. 

Although the court is seeking to aid the juvenile rather 
than punish him, it cannot decide for him whether he 
should exercise the right to trial by jury, or whether he 
should request jury instructions, should pre-emptorily 
challenge the jury, etc. Since the child alone can hardly 
make such decisions the presence of a defense counsel is 
needed. 

“Appeals From Juvenile Courts,” by Addison M. Bowman 
(January 1965). The author, staff attorney, Legal Aid 
Agency, Washington, D. C., believes the provision for 
appellate review of juvenile court disposition is a desirable 
one. Obviously, it corrects errors committed by courts 
and also contributes to uniformity of decisions throughout 
a jurisdiction. This latter is important because of the 
ambiguity and incompleteness of many juvenile court 
statutes. 

It follows that if juvenile court decisions should be 
appealable, due process and equal protection require that 
a stenographic transcript of the proceedings be available. 
However, there are practical problems in connection with 
the attendance of a court reporter. First, few juvenile 
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court decisions are appealed (and a record never needed), 
second, the informality of a typical juvenile court hearing 
tends to produce a confusing record, difficult to review. 
In Pennsylvania and Oregon this problem is solved by 
not necessarily having a court reporter at a first hearing, 
but then having a re-hearing, with a reporter, if a sub- 
sequent appeal is to occur. 

“Exile Within the United States,” by Brent T. Lynch 
(January 1965). The author, executive secretary of the 
Utah Board of Pardons, relates that his Board of Pardons 
had been using “conditional termination” since 1951. This 
is a release procedure wherein the inmate agrees that, in 
lieu of serving his sentence to its expiration, he will, 
upon release, depart from Utah and remain away from 
that State. The author is critical of the procedure, al- 
though he concedes that some inmates prefer this to pa- 
role. The procedure is not used when a Utah resident has 
family ties within the State. While the Supreme Court of 
Utah, as recently as 1963, held conditional termination to 
be constitutional, this article attacks the ruling and cites 
cases to support doubt as to its constitutionality. 

In addition to the procedure’s questionable legality, the 
author points to its social harms. The convict is dumped 
on another state, unsupervised and unassisted in his re- 
entry into civilian life. The convict consenting to condi- 
tional termination is deemed unreformed; this is the 
reason for demanding that he not return to the State. The 
author knows from his personal experience that criminals 
so discharged upon Utah from other States, by similar 
action, frequently commit crimes in Utah. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


‘Reality Therapy With Offenders,” by Melitta Schmide- 
berg, M.D. (April 1965). The author is president of the 
Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders, 
Editor of the Journal of Offender Therapy, and formerly 
Director of the New York Clinic of APTO and Medical 
Adviser to the Board of Correction, New York. 

We have in this well-organized article by Dr. Schmide- 
berg, a series of 10 cases which depict offenders with a 
variety of disturbed background situations and the efforts 
made by the therapist to work with and to offer guidance 
to correctional officers in the handling of cases. The case 
material is well selected and affords an overview of differ- 
ent and difficult treatment situations. 

In the preface to her article, Dr. Schmideberg lays 
down some of her thoughts and philosophy regarding 
treatment of offenders and the role of the community and 
society in dealing with offenders. She makes a distinction 
between what she terms the “civic psychiatrists” and the 
“criminal psychiatrist.”” The “civic psychiatrist,” she 
feels, tends to view his main therapeutic function as “the 
often indiscriminate reduction of a painful feeling, and the 
study of its irrational and infantile meaning.” On the 
other hand, the “criminal psychiatrist” must relate the 
above-mentioned material to the offender’s current func- 
tioning and is further interested in the offender’s feelings, 
hot primarily because these feelings cause discomfort, but 
rather since they are “levers of behavior and can be used 
as levers for therapy.” 

She quite clearly points out that most offenders respond 
and come for treatment under some pressure. It is the 
dificult task of the therapist to replace this resistance of 
the enforced situation into a genuine working and helpful 
relationship which the therapist then can use to deal with 
the patient. The author states that the psychiatrist “must 
te clear in his own mind that the prime aim of treatment 
is rehabilitation, i.e., a cessation of lawbreaking activities 
and, if possible, a better social adjustment all round, and 
mat minor neurotic symptoms or peculiarities are irrele- 
van’ 

The cases that are selected are interesting and contain 
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many examples of the author’s personal philosophy and 
techniques for treatment. The article is written in a style 
which makes it highly readable and should be of benefit 
to those who work in the field of rehabilitation of 
offenders. 


“Is Criminal Behaviour Deviant Behaviour?” by Richard 
Quinney (April 1965). The author, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Kentucky, views 
criminal behavior from the point of view of several noted 
criminologists. A basic question raised by the author 
is whether we find, in studying criminal behavior, that 
behavior is in violation of the criminal law? Also, does 
this criminal behavior represent deviation from other 
norms? 

From this start, the author presents various view- 
points as to the relation between criminal law and social 
norms on the one hand, and the relation between crime 
and deviation on the other. The author believes that crimi- 
nal law may rightly be recognized, or regarded, as an 
instrument of formal, social control whereby there is an: 
organized effort to regulate particular areas of behavior. 
He points out that criminal law is characterized by four 
separate and distinct entities. They are (1) explicit rules 
of conduct created by political authority, (2) provisions 
for punishment, (3) designated officials to make, inter- 
pret, and enforce the rules, and (4) uniform administra- 
tion of the codes for all persons within a given territory. 
We then find that criminal law has emerged as a formal 
system of maintaining social order and control in differ- 
entiated societies. 

A number of divisions in the article are explored by 
Mr. Quinney. He describes social differentiation, formu- 
lation of criminal law, social change, crime and deviation, 
and the study of criminal law and social norms in crimi- 
nology. He concludes by describing the administration of 
criminal justice based on the findings described in the 
earlier material. He recognizes that there is a relation- 
ship between the legal norms and other norms and that 
these have consequences for violation and enforcement 
of the criminal law. He summarizes some of Sutherland’s 
and Cressey’s writing in the following: “Laws have 
accumulated because the mores have been weak and in- 
consistent; and because the laws have not had the support 
of the mores they have been relatively ineffective as a 
means of control. When mores are adequate, laws are un- 
necessary; when the mores are inadequate, the laws are 
ineffective.” 

The author also feels in reference to the relationship 
between the criminal law and social norms that much 
criminal behavior in our modern, heterogeneous society is 
a normal response to the accumulation of criminal laws. 
He describes how each year there are thousands of new 
laws added to the statute books which actually create new 
crimes. He points out quite concisely that since 1900 in 
the United States the number of offenses for which a 
person can be arrested has doubled. The author concludes 
his article by making a plea for further investigation of 
the relationship between criminal behavior and deviant 
behavior so that the study of criminal law by experts of 
the field could provide additional and necessary knowledge 
for more rational legislation of the law. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Interaction of Physicians With Emergency Ward Alco- 
holic Patients,” by Harry S. Abram, M.D. and William F. 
McCourt, L.R.C.P. (December 1964). This article examines 
the relationship between the alcoholic and the psychiatrist. 
The authors recognize that at the clinical level alcoholism 
continues to bring up feelings of ambivalence often ex- 
pressed in disgust and anger, such as were accorded other 
mental illnesses a generation ago. 
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The authors seek to answer the following questions: 
“What is it in the interaction between physician and 
alcoholic that makes for this state of affairs? What ex- 
pectations does the physician bring to his encounter with 
alcoholics? What expectation does the alcoholic bring to 
his encounters with the physicians? Are the expectations 
of each party in this interaction reinforced with a 
positive sought for response or are they frustrated?” 

The method of selection of control in experimental 
groups as well as the treatment approach is described. 
The results of the study are reported. Although social 
workers are part of the treatment plan with the experi- 
mental group, their role in relationship with the alcoholic 
is not emphasized, and is not spelled out in too great 
detail. Illustrations point up the stereotype approach to 
the alcoholic used by some physicians. The need for the 
physician to examine his own attitudes and their effect 
on the alcoholic’s behavior before labeling the patient a 
failure is stressed. 

In the experimental group attempts to motivate the 
patient to treatment were made by giving him the feeling 
he was understood and cared about. He was seen immedi- 
ately upon his admission to the hospital and was asked 
what could be done to help him. Attention was paid to 
his wishes. “The patient was frequently placed in a 
hospital, often not for physical reasons but for purposes 
of forming a relationship and working out a social plan” 
(finding accommodations and jobs). 

This approach is in accordance with Chafetz’s statement 
that the alcoholic’s personality is characterized by “‘pre- 
verbal” dependency problems which are best met by 
“doing,” i.e., action rather than talk. All alcoholics did 
not respond well to this approach. Some alcoholics inter- 
preted this approach as getting “too close” to them. Be- 
cause of difficulty in forming close relationships some 
alcoholics were scared away while others did not return 
for outpatient care because they felt guilty over drinking 
again after the interest that had been shown in them. It 
was learned that sometimes the capacity of the patient 
to meet demands made on him was not fully considered. 

As time went on and a backlog of experience was gained 
the approach used in treatment was varied according to 
the alcoholic’s problem. 

Three factors which enabled the experimental team to 
make effective contact with the alcoholic are listed as 
follows: (1) The enthusiasm aroused by the new approach 
and competition with the control group (success was 
measured by the return of the patient for outpatient 
care); (2) appreciation of his severe psychological and 
social problems so that he was viewed as a “sick person” 
and not a “bum”; and (3) the experimental treatment 
group was paid by funds from a grant so that they felt 
sufficiently rewarded. 

Nevertheless, even after enthusiasm and hopes were 
built up, feelings of hopelessness and anger were revived 
when the alcholics refused help offered and did not return 
to the alcoholic clinic. 

“The Concept of Motivation: A Source of Institutional 
and Professional Blockage in the Treatment of Alcoholics,” 
by Muriel W. Sterne and David J. Pittman (March 1965). 
This is a most pertinent article for correctional workers, 
researchers, and teachers, as it examines and seeks to 
determine if motivation criteria are an essential ingre- 
dient in the treatability and recovery of the unmotivated 
alcoholic. 

Questionnaires completed by 177 health and welfare 
personnel in Metropolitan St. Louis, were used as a basis 
for the inquiry. The details of the method are described. 

The findings in this study revealed that there was a high 
commitment to the importance of motivation to recovery. 
Three-quarters of those completing the questionnaires 
were assigned scale scores indicative of some commitment 
to the importance of motivation to recovery from alco- 
holism. Almost half (46 percent) were highly committed 
to this position. 

Motivational criteria were classified by four major cate- 
gories and a number of subcategories. The first category 
—correct behavior in relation to alcoholism—was com- 
mented on by 81 percent of the interviewees. This classifi- 
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cation included: admission of the problem, indicating the 
desire to do something about it, taking the initiative jn 
seeking treatment or in joining a _ sobriety-oriented 
organization, performance in treatment, and abatement 
or cessation of drinking. The social situation in which the 
alcoholic finds himself, was commented on by 37 percent, 
This category included the actual and perceived accessj- 
bility of various sources of interpersonal support in the 
form of responsive treatment agents or Alcoholics Anony- 
mous personnel, and acceptance by family and friends, 
Past behavior or present attributes elicited responses by 
24 percent and socially approved behavior as a motiva- 
tional criteria by 10 percent. 

The above responses were analyzed to determine the 
extent to which motivation is predicted beforehand, or 
imputed post factum from the alcoholic’s behavior. 
Analysis indicated that conception of the nature of motiva- 
tion proved predominantly static, as if the alcoholic and 
his behavior existed in a social vacuum. Three-fifths of all 
respondents rated the alcoholic as unmotivated to re- 
cover from alcoholism. The responses of professional and 
nonprofessional are compared. Physicians and _ social 
workers were more likely to specify dynamic criteria than 
were persons in other studied occupations. 

The conclusion reached is that “The motivation concept, 
as frequently applied to alcoholics, serves as a convenient 
rationale for unwillingness to review and modify current 
policies and practices so as to encourage the alcoholic to 
seek treatment and stay with it.” 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation (Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Causes and Functions of Crime,’ by Dr. Giinter Suttin- 
ger (January 1965). The author, a scholar whose title 
(scientific counselor, Berlin) indicates a government posi- 
tion, analyzes a multiplicity of “criminogenic factors,” 
both in the theory of crime causation and in the analysis 
of individual cases. Such factors may be biological (i.e., 
medical or psychiatric), socioanalytical (referring to 
family background and early environment), psychological 
(referring to emotional problems, psychoneurotic mecha- 
nisms, identification, moral conscience, etc.) or sociological 
(such as slums and streetcorner gangs). In order to 
understand and treat an individual case, such factors 
should not be mechanically added up, but their relation- 
ship to each other in the particular case must be investi- 
gated and understood; this is illustrated with an appro- 
priate case history. The author refers to this interrela- 
tionship of different factors as the “criminogenic struc- 
ture” of the individual case. 

Although the reader may have some difficulty in follow- 
ing the author’s terminology with its minute distinctions, 
I believe the article is well-written and thought-provoking. 

“Ideas on the Formation of Conscience in Man, With 
Special Reference to the Probation Officer’s Work,” by 
Ruth Bang (January 1965). This article is based on a 
lecture, apparently given in a seminar on social casework. 
It gives a straightforward and lucid exposition of the 
classical psychoanalytic theory of the formation of the 
moral conscience, based on Freud’s concepts of the ego, 
id, and superego. 

“Pessimism Toward the Treatment of Adults?” by Walter 
Kutschbach (April 1965). This and the following two 
articles, each dealing with adult probation or parole, 
appear to be of special interest. Before reviewing them, 
I should like to explain that the German words 


“bewaehrungshilfe” (probation service) and “bewaehrung- 
saufsicht” (probation supervision) may refer to either 
probation or parole and the reader often has to guess 
from the context in which they appear, whether probation 
or parole, or both, are being referred to. 

Mr. Kutschbach, probation officer in Frankfurt, has 
made a comparative study of 95 juvenile and 86 adult 
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probationers relating to the behavior and adjustment of 
each person while under supervision. Four principal cate- 
gories and 13 subcategories were used, each dealing with 
a different area of adjustment. The principal categories 
are work adjustment, economic responsibility, domestic 
relationships and private life, and cooperation with the 
court and probation officer. Among the author’s conclu- 
sions, it is stated that members of the adult group gener- 
ally adjusted better under supervision than the juveniles 
and that publicly expressed pessimism toward adult pro- 
bation, as such, or doubts about the appropriateness of 
its use as an institution, have not been confirmed by his 
study; on the contrary, he feels that supervision of adult 
eases is at least equally promising and worthwhile as in 
juvenile cases. 

“Similarities and Differences in Probation for Adults 
and Minors,” by Judge Friedrichs (April 1965). The au- 
thor, a judge in the Nurnberg Court of Appeals, has had 
considerable experience in probation and parole adminis- 
tration. He reports that revocations of probation (in- 
cluding parole revocations) are approximately 10 percent 
less frequent than among juveniles. The article discusses 
differences, both in selection and in treatment of adult 
eases. With respect to selection, he notes that the German 
probation and parole laws for adults differ from the juve- 
nile laws insofar as the laws for adult offenders permit 
suspended sentences as well as conditional release from 
institutions with or without supervision; whereas, in the 
corresponding situations, for minors (under 21) the 
supervision by a probation officer is always mandatory. 
He feels that an adult offender who has served a sub- 
stantial prison sentence should always have the benefit 
of parole supervision, at least for a period of time im- 
mediately after leaving the institution. 

“Probation for Highly Criminal Adults,” by Paul Abel 
(April 1965). This article deals primarily with parole 
supervision. The author, a probation officer in Bonn, states 
that neither the seriousness of the offense nor a previous 
criminal record should necessarily bar a person from re- 
lease on parole after serving a substantial length of time 
in an institution. As does Judge Friedrichs, Mr. Abel 
emphasizes that such a person, if released at all, does need 
supervision, at least for a sufficient time to become ac- 
cepted and stabilized in the community at large. He should 
therefore not be released without a parole officer. 


SAUVEGARDE de L’ ENFANCE 
Child Welfare (France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


“Problems of Maladjusted Youths in the Developing 
Countries,’ by Jean Vincent (December 1964). M. Jean 
Vincent, professor of law and economics at the University 
of Lyons, discusses the difficulties of youth with which 
newly independent African countries, formerly parts of 
the French colonial empire, are confronted. Some of the 
countries are Senegal, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Mada- 
gascar. 

The phenomenon attracting the greatest attention is 
delinquency. It is, as exemplified by Senegal, rather infre- 
quent among children under 14 (7 to 10 percent), in- 
creases to 32 percent for the age group from 14 to 16, 
and reaches its peak with 58 to 60 percent among adoles- 
cents from 16 to 18 years. Thefts are the most common 
delinquent acts. Assaults are less frequent, and sex of- 
fenses appear to be relatively rare. 

The causes of delinquency are similar to those de- 
nounced in Europe: Young people are attracted to the 
cities where life is hard and familial support is insufficient, 
schooling is inadequate, and an average of 20 percent of 
the urban population is unemployed. For young people 
between 14 and 19, unemployment reaches 60 percent. In 
the age group from 20 to 24, 33 percent are without work. 

Delinquency in the “bush”’—in the villages of the in- 
terior—is not recorded. Though it exists it may be 


assumed that it is relatively unimportant due to the 
influence and family mores 

The indications are that developing countries formerly 
ruled by France will follow French ideas and measures 
as closely as possible in dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
The main features of the French system are: (1) De- 
velopment of a body of law concerning maladjusted youth; 
(2) combination of judicial, administrative, and social 
functions of the children’s courts; (3) cooperation of pub- 
lic and private agencies in the field of child welfare; (4) 
methods of prevention including medical help to mothers 
and infants, measures toward the elimination of slums, 
and work of the “educator in the street” (comparable to 
the street club worker in American cities); (5) rehabilita- 
tion through observation of the child in an “open environ- 
ment,” leaving him with his family, educational help under 
the same conditions, institutionalization under various 
forms, and aftercare services. 

Numerous countries, such as Cameroun, Upper Volta, 
the Congo (i.e., the former French part) have introduced 
legislative reforms on the basis of the French prototype. 
The republics of the Senegal and Madagascar, particu- 
larly, have given the judge of the Children’s Court an 
ample choice of measures in dealing with young delin- 
quents. 

In the Senegal, halfway houses (“homes de semi-liber- 
té”) have been created with the assistance of private 
organizations. How effective they will be in a country 
which is saddled with tremendous social and economic 
problems remains to be seen. 

Generally speaking, problems of child welfare may not 
be isolated in developing countries and should not be 
focused on the individual child. The point of attack for 
preventive action should be the family and the village. 
The education of the family group must have precedence 
over reeducation of individuals. The fight against disease, 
poor nutrition, poor living conditions, unemployment, in- 
adequate schools has to have priority. 

Numerous countries—Mali, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, and others—have opened centers of rehabilita- 
tion. Frequently the guiding idea is to return young people 
to the rural environment where they came from before 
getting into difficulties in the cities, giving them thorough 
agricultural training. An institution at Betamba in the 
Cameroun reportedly has been particularly successful. 

One of the most serious problems is the proper staffing 
of all facilities dealing with young delinquents. There is 
undoubtedly a tremendous lack of qualified workers. The 
French schools of social work are prepared to educate 
pe Africans who want to devote themselves to this 
eld. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMs 


“The Press and the Oppressed—A Study of Prejudicial 
News Reporting in Criminal Cases” (Part I), by Carolyn 
Jaffe (March 1965). Miss Jaffe is a member of the Illinois 
Bar and is presently serving as law clerk to the Honorable 
Julius J. Hoffman of the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 

In this article the author examines a problem that has 
nagged exponents of Democratic Government since such 
government was first attempted. She presents the problem 
from three points of view: (1) The right of the defendant 
to a fair trial; (2) the right of the government to admin- 
ister criminal justice; (3) the right of the news media 
to freedom of the press. 

Although the United States Constitution and all state 
constitutions entitle every defendant in a criminal action 
to a fair trial by an impartial jury, Miss Jaffe points out 
that this is not possible if members of the jury have been 
exposed to prejudicial publicity. She defines prejudicial 
publicity as that which, if read or heard by potential 
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or actual jurors, may reasonably be used by them in de- 
ciding whether a criminal defendant is guilty, and which 
might not be admitted in evidence at his trial. Such 
matters as confessions, prior criminal activities, state- 
ments of persons who may not testify, and reports of 
proceedings from which the jury has been excluded fall 
within this category. 

The methods available to the courts for solving the 
free press, fair trial dilemma are listed as: (1) Contempt 
citations against those responsible for the publication of 
prejudicial information; (2) granting of trial level pro- 
cedural reliefs designed to prevent a biased jury from 
rendering a verdict; (3) use of cautionary instructions 
to prevent or erase the harmful effects of prejudicial 
publicity; and (4) reversing convictions resulting from 
trials unfair because of prejudicial publicity. In the 
author’s opinion all of these measures are inadequate 
solutions to the problem because of disuse, lack of deter- 
rent effect, and human nature : 

This is the first of a two-part article which was 
continued in the next issue. It is a well-written and meti- 
culously documented work which is worthy of careful 
study. 

In Part II, in the June 1965 issue, Miss Jaffe observes 
that the self-regulating efforts of the press to halt dissemi- 
nation of prejudicial material have been ineffective and 
that members of the Bar have contributed to this ineffec- 
tiveness by making prejudicial statements for publication. 

The author submits a model statute prohibiting both 
divulgence and publication of such information but points 
ut that it is a difficult task to propose sanctions designed 
to achieve a desired result where, bv the nature of the 
situation, the sanctioners are at the mercy of the sanc- 
tionees. She concludes that perhaps members of the Bar 
can best serve the interests of the parties by observing 
the ABA Canons of Ethics and instilling greater concern 
in the Bar Associations regarding this matter. 

“Psychiatric Examination of the Sexual Psychopath,” 
by Thomas J. Meyers (March 1965). The author holds an 
M.D. and a Ph.D. in psychology. He is director of the 
Meyers Clinic in Los Angeles and handles large numbers 
of cases referred by the courts and the probation depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Meyers stresses the importance of utilizing extreme 
caution in labeling a person a sexual psychopath, as a 
faulty diagnosis in this area may result in a continued 
threat to society or unjustly deprive him of his way of 
life. The sexual psychopath is defined as an individual 
who: “(1) because of an involvement or deficiency of the 
mind, is prone to a commission of sexual acts that are 
considered at variance from the practices of conventional 
society in which he lives; (2) commits acts which may 
be, and are often consistently, a hazard to the health 
and safety of those on or against whom they are com- 
mitted; (3) chooses, either willingly or unwillingly, as 
partners for his acts subjects of either sex who are under 
the age of 14.” oe 

Of particular interest are the author’s guidelines for 
determining the veracity of the patient’s statements, the 
tension inducing techniques and the symptoms which indi- 
cate the patient’s level of tension. He makes provocative 
observations regarding the behavior patterns of the 
different kinds of sexual offenders. For instance, he says 
the sexual offender’s preference for children will be re- 
vealed in the following ways: (1) Tests will show “an 
interest in situations and values common to children, a 
proneness to be drawn to places where children gather ... 
activities and possessions of interest to children; an ab- 
sence of the feminine, or a reduction in the intrusion or 
depth of it into the individual’s life.” The symptoms of 
other types of sexual psychopathy are described in such 
a way as to be easily understandable and greatly revealing 
to workers in the field of corrections who not infrequently 
encounter people having this particular problem. 

In this work the author maintains the standard of ex- 
cellence he established in “The Psychiatric Examination” 
which appeared in Volume 54 in this Journal in 1963. 

“The Problem of Educating the Correctional Practi- 
tioner,’ by Julian Roebuck and Paul Zelhart (March 
1965). Dr. Roebuck is associate professor of sociology at 
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Indiana State University, and Mr. Zelhart is a teaching 
fellow in the Psychology Department at the University 
of Alberta, Canada. 

The authors attempt to answer two questions: Who is 
to train workers to be correctional practitioners? How are 
they to be prepared? Four major types of preservice aca- 
demic training for probation, parole, and classification 
officers are examined. These include: (1) Schools of social 
work; (2) independent specialized corrections programs; 
(3) sequences of courses in criminology and corrections 
within departments of sociology; and (4) a series of pro- 
grams based on a broad background in the behavioral 
sciences. 

The merits and demerits of each type of preparation 
are examined, the authors favoring a further fusion of 
sociai work methods and a criminological orientation. In 
their opinion this training can best be accomplished in 
schools of social work at the graduate level. 

“Escobedo and Beyond: The Need for a Fourteenth 
Amendment Code of Criminal Procedure,” by Donald C. 
Dowling (June 1965). Mr. Dowling is a practicing attor- 
ney in Chicago. He is also the National Defender Fellow 
at the University of Chicago Law School for advanced 
research in criminal law and administration. 

This article is a careful examination of a modern prob- 
lem of criminal procedure. The dilemma involves incom- 
municado police interrogations of suspected criminals 
versus the right of persons suspected of crimes to assist- 
ance of counsel at the police investigation level of a crimi- 
nal case. The author uses the case of Escobedo v. Lilinois 
as a springboard from which to plunge into the “quag- 
mire” of Supreme Court decisions which he believes makes 
for uncertainty in the state courts as to the constitutional 
prerogatives of both the prosecution and the defense in 
the light of the 14th amendment. He says the decision 
in the Escobedo case bars “the use in evidence of a state- 
ment taken from a man under arrest and held in custody 
as a suspect for a particular crime while he was denied 
his request to consult with a lawyer and, at the same 
_, snot effectively warned of his right to remain 
silent. 

The author cites cases leading to and succeeding Esco- 
bedo to point up the need for congressional legislation 
to supplement the present role of the Supreme Court in 
making state-federal criminal law on a case by case 
basis. He is of the opinion that such legislation would 
encourage the Court to perform the additional service of 
promulgating rules which would be helpful to the states 
and lead to greater efficiency in the administration of 
state-federal laws. He says that it is not necessary to 
nationalize the criminal procedure of the several states 
but that it is necessary to “14th amendmentize” it. 

The author points out that congressional authority to 
enact such legislation is found in the 14th amendment 
itself which states that “The Congress shall have power 
to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this Article.” He concludes that “The Supreme Court, 
standing at the summit of our consitutional system, will 
continue to intervene on a case by case basis so long as 
we—through our Congress—continue to default in our 
responsibilities to provide uniform machinery to meet the 
ers demands and challenges of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Those who are alarmed at the current trend of the 
Supreme Court to protect the rights of accused persons 
will find much to support their viewpoint in this article. 


“The Comprehensive Classification of Adult Offenders,” 
by Albert Morris (June 1965). The author has been pro- 
fessor of sociology at Boston University since 1935. He 
opines that categorizing law violators as “habitual crimi- 
nals,” “professional criminals,” “embezzlers,” “white 
collar criminals,” and so on, is inadequate for the con- 
cerns of criminology as a science. He proposes “that 
offenders be classified on the basis of the degree of their 
apparent commitment to the violation of the norms repre- 
sented by the criminal law.” He believes that the follow- 
ing classifications would be more scientific and descriptive 
than the terms now in use: (1) Legalistic or technical 
offenders; (2) situational offenders; (3) pathological 


offenders; (4) avocational offenders; (5) career offenders. 
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Mr. Morris suggests that standardization of terms would 
greatly facilitate scientific studies in the field of crimi- 
nology and also make interdisciplinary collaboration much 
easier. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“The Uncertain Criminal Law,” by Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman (The Atlantic Monthly, January 1965). A federal 
court of appeals judge reviews some of the recent momen- 
tous Supreme Court decisions describing the trend as 
“an almost revolutionary development in the area of 
criminal law.” One that has made a profound impact is 
the decision in the famous Gideon case which states that 
counsel must be appointed for indigent defendants in 
state criminal prosecutions. Judge Kaufman raises the 
question as to what constitutes indigency and when the 
appointment should be made. 

Judge Kaufman also cites the decisions in the Escobedo 
y. Illinois case in which the Supreme Court “seems to be 
telling us that the right to counsel might attach the 
moment the open-ended ‘investigatory process’ narrows 
to the ‘accusatory process.’’” He wonders if this trend 
might ultimately lead to a requirement that all police 
investigation and interrogation be conducted in the pres- 
ence of the attorney for the individual being questioned. 
The author sees a marked difference between the interests 
of a suspect in the police station and those of the de- 
fendant on trial and believes that “we must balance the 
individual’s right to legal guidance at the only stage 
when it may be crucial to him against the public interest 
in efficient and effective crime-detecting and law-enforce- 
ment machinery.” 

The author comments on the ramifications of the Mapp 
vy. Ohio case decision which asserts that evidence unlaw- 
fully seized by state officers would be inadmissible in 
state criminal prosecutions. This decision opens up the 
whole question of the invasion of privacy including wire- 
tapping and surveillance. The crucial element involved 
is whether the invasion of privacy has been “reasonable.” 

Judge Kaufman notes that “differences of degree, as 
well as of kind, are all-important when constitutional 
principles are at stake.” In commenting on the matter of 
finality in law, he writes, “In law, just as in the arts 
and sciences, there can never be such absolute finality; 
problems will always exist, difficult distinctions will have 
to be drawn, subtle issues will always remain to be 
decided. Indeed, courts will change their minds and reverse 
themselves on issues long ago decided.” 

Judge Kaufman does not mention the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1964 which will be implemented this year in the 
federal courts and which will provide for an assigned 
counsel system in the courts. 


“Narcotics: Slum to Suburb,” by Jacquin Sanders and 
Pat Reilly (Newsweek, February 22, 1965). This is a report 
on the drug addiction problem compiled by an associate 
editor and reporter whose research brought them into 
contact with doctors, narcotics agents, and addicts. The 
spread of the problem from the slums to the suburbs, 
from obscure corners of society to high school and college 
campuses, has resulted in a new and broader look at drug 
addiction. In New Jersey the addict is given an unrestric- 
ted choice between jail and hospital treatment. New York 
is spending millions on rsearch and study of postwith- 
drawal symptoms. 

It is believed that frustration among the young Negro 
and Puerto Rican slum-dwellers is a causative factor. 
Also with the increased emphasis on civil rights and equal 
opportunity there are those of the minority group who 
find escape through heroin when they are not strong 
enough to fight for equality. Narcotics research indicates 
that the addict’s self-esteem is low and that he is de- 
pendent and passive. 


The addict frequently begins with marijuana and later 
seeks the stronger pleasure of the more addicting and 
dangerous drugs. It is interesting to note that addiction 
may begin during the stresses of early manhood but 
there is a “maturing out” process which occurs in the 
early 30’s and that drug users over 45 are very rare. 

The writers found that consistent, effective law enforce- 
ment is almost impossible in combatting the drug traffic 
and therefore some recommend the British way, legal- 
ization of narcotics. The writers are convinced that with 
the British system impractical here and maximum law 
enforcement amounting to only a harassing action, our 
response to the problem will continue to be typically 
American, that is, to pass more laws, spend more money, 
and take it to the lab and hospital. 

At Manhattan State Hospital in New York 20 scientists 
are doing basic research on the effect of drugs on human 
functions. First-time narcotic offenders are sent there as 
an alternative to prison. The problem of “halfway houses” 
and aftercare clinics persists but there are such programs 
as Synanon where ex-addicts work with addicts and no 
scientific staff is used. There are also other rehabilitative 
programs in Harlem operated by religious groups. The 
author concludes that the problem is far from being 
solved but a little more is learned each day and we are 
recognizing the problem belongs to all of us. 

“Should We Jail Alcoholics?” by Sid Ross (Parade, 
February 14, 1965). Law-enforcement authorities and 
judges are becoming more aware of the futility of dealing 
with alcoholism in the traditional manner of arrest, deten- 
tion in the drunk tank, and imposition of fines or short 
terms. Reasons given for the perennial jailing of drunks 
are the punishment theory, the indifference of the typical 
police court, false economy, lack of facilities, and the 
feeling of hopelessness. Some cities are trying to develop 
rehabilitation programs. One of the best known is the 
Saugus Rehabilitation Center in Los Angeles, California, 
which has medical, psychological, psychiatric, and sociolo- 
gical facilities for the handling of 1,200 inmates. The 
weakness in the program is the lack of followup after 
release. And one of the most unique programs is that of 
the Chicago Alcoholics Treatment Center operated as 
part of a municipal hospital. Not only is the usual treat- 
ment team employed but the center also offers vocational 
education, recreation, and group sessions. One special 
feature is a weekly family meeting to help the patient’s 
family understand his problem. 

Some experts believe that the entire problem of drunks 
and alcoholics should be taken out of the hands of law- 
enforcement agencies and turned over to public health 
agencies. An adequate program would emphasize research 
and develop a plan for rehabilitation with particular 
stress on vocational training and followup. 

“When Does a Child Need a Psychiatrist?” by Fred 
Warshofsky (Parade, January 10, 1965). Psychiatric prob- 
lems are widespread among children, but most parents 
either do not recognize the symptoms or convince them- 
selves that the problems are not serious and will be out- 
grown in time. School phobia, enuresis, and withdrawal 
are cited as warning signals. Teachers and counselors can 
often detect the symptoms and refer cases to the school 
psychologist. If a parent is concerned he should consult 
the family doctor or pediatrician. Some of the signs that 
a parent can detect are an abrupt change in school 
performance, the child’s withdrawal from other children 
or from activities, acting out hostility, or the manifes- 
tation of a feeling of unworthiness and rejection. 


“Swinging Prison Priest,” produced by David R. Maxey 
and photographed by Douglas Gilbert (Look, December 29, 
1964.) This is the pictorial story of Father Carl Breitfeller, 
senior Roman Catholic chaplain for the five District of 
Columbia prisons in the Washington area. Known to the 
prisoners as Father B., he is considered to be different in 
that he “shuns softvoiced holiness” while freely using 
prison and street language. He commands respect be- 
cause he becomes a part of the prisoner’s world. Inmates 
flock to his office seeking advice and assistance. Once a 
year he arranges the Lorton Jazz Festival (Lorton Re- 
formatory, Virginia). Chaplain Breitfeller’s parish is the 
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Washington area which produces the inmates and he 
patrols the district with impunity. 

After 10 years as a prison chaplain Father Breitfeller 
has developed some ideas about crime and punishment. He 
believes that juvenile delinquents should be given a taste 
of prison because they do not know or understand what 
confinement means. In his opinion the drug addicts should 
be turned over to the medical profession. His spirtiual 
approach is to first rebuild the inmate’s self-respect and 
then introduce religion gently. 

Prison officials permit the chaplain to operate rather 
freely and recognize that he can accomplish a great deal 
because of his maneuverability. 

“Is Anyone Interested?” by Gail Hughes (Workers With 
Youth, January 1965). The writer of this article for a 
Methodist Church publication believes that those who 
work with young people should be concerned with all the 
youth of our communities, including the juvenile delin- 
quent population. She believes that there should be con- 
cern over the handling of youthful offenders and that 
every responsible citizen should have a general knowledge 
of the local juvenile court and its facilities. The writer 
further suggests that an interested youth worker would 
want to give his support to the juvenile court program. 
There should be concern over the detention program 
and an awareness that detention care for youthful of- 
fenders should include secure custody, a constructive and 
satisfying program of activities, individual guidance 
through social casework, and observation and study of the 
child. She cautions that the important consideration is 
not necessarily the physical plan but the atmosphere of 
the home and the philosophy of the staff. 

Recognizing that most of us are aware of the juvenile 
delinquency problem today, the author believes it is 
incumbent upon us to also recognize that to intelligently 
deal with the problem we must have trained workers. 
She therefore urges that interested citizens inquire as to 
the method of appointments and the qualifications of 
juvenile court staff members. 


“They Rebend the Twigs,” by Paul Ditzel (The Lion, 
January 1965). The major project of the Los Angeles 
(Host) Lions Club is the 16-acre Lark Ellen Home for 
Boys near Azusa, California. Staffed by 28 social workers 
and other specialists, the school accepts boys between 11 
and 16 who are referred by the Los Angeles County pro- 
bation officers and by County public assistance workers. 
The average length of stay is 2 years but some youths 
remain until they are 18 and have finished high school or 
junior college. In addition to the support received from 
the Lions Club, financial help is also furnished by the 
United Way Charity and Los Angeles County. The average 
cost at Lark Ellen is more than $240 a month per boy 
with the home’s capacity being 70 boys. 

“The Prison ‘Culture-—From the Inside,’ by M. Arc 
(The New York Times Magazine, February 28, 1965). 
This is a rather cynical evaluation of prison culture 
written by an anthropologist who served 23 months at 
the Allenwood Federal Prison Camp following his convic- 
tion in a security matter. He attempts to shatter what he 
calls the various “myths” that are either fostered upon the 
prisoners by the administration or are conceived by the 
prisoners as daydreams. Some of the so-called myths are 
vocational training and prison employment as a rehabili- 
tation process and equality of treatment. The myths and 
legends that are part of daydreaming are a bill to in- 
crease good-time allowance, the rumored plan to permit 
conjugal visits, the heroic escape and the “last big job” 
that will provide freedom and security. 

The author sees a contradiction in the prisoner’s desire 
for justice and respectability while hoping for more 
criminal success. The author’s pessimistic conclusion is 
that for many prisoners there is no escape from the 
vicious cycle of crime and punishment because the “prison 
has offered only a system of punitive rules, a staff com- 
posed mostly of indifferent guards, and values formed by 
fear, anger, and frustration.” He also gives an equally 
dark view of release, emphasizing the stigma of imprison- 
ment and the difficulty of coping with social and economic 
problems on the outside. 
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“Junk,” by Robert Rice (The New Yorker, March 27, 1965), 
A reporter at large made a study of the Mobilization for 
Youth Program in New York City designed to combat 
youthful heroin addiction. He reviews the social history 
of a group of young addicts, their humble background in 
a housing project, their early delinquent tendency to steal 
and commit vandalism, and their inevitable affiliation with 
a street gang. He traces their progress from wine drinking 
to marijuana and ultimately to heroin. 

The reporter describes drug addiction in New York 
City as an “epidemic of a virulently infectious disease,” 
infecting some 50,000 men, women, and children. From 
his sometimes cynical and skeptical approach one might 
question his approval of spending large sums of money 
on what eventually proved to be a rather hopeless under- 
taking, namely, a group project to cure youthful heroin 
addicts. The reporter accompanied the group to a camp 
in the mountains for spiritual detoxification after the 
youngsters had been physically detoxified in the narcotics 
ward of Manhattan General Hospital. He documents in 
detail their experiences at the camp. 

Although the reporter concedes that there may be such 
a thing as an “addictive personality,” he believes that an 
epidemic infects the addictive and the nonaddictive alike. 
He concludes that no police, social work, psychiatric, or 
medical techniques can cope with addiction as it is known 
in New York but in all fairness and with the searching 
analysis and objectivity of an interested observer, he 
recognizes that programs such as Mobilization are search- 
ing diligently for a practical solution to the problem. 
Mobilization’s project for this particular group was a 
failure and was so reported to the Mayor’s Conference 
on Narcotics Addiction by a sociologist and clinical psycho- 
logist who joined the Mobilization staff. 

“Of Crime and Punishment,” by Samuel Grafton (Me- 
Call’s, June 1965). This final article in McCall’s series on 
crime points up the conflicting philosophies of more severe 
punishment for the law violator and the “understanding” 


approach to the offender. The author stresses the con- | 


fusion of the public in trying to determine if we are too 
hard or too soft on criminals. Part of the article is devoted 
to the expression of the sentencing opinions of selected 
public officials from the prosecutive and rehabilitative 
points of view. 

The author concludes that the vehemence of the debate 
suggests that the pendulum may be swinging in another 
direction and that the “get tough” movement is gaining 
strength again. Nevertheless, he cites a number of develop- 
ments indicating a trend toward more individualized 
sentencing and penal treatment. He quotes at length from 
the sentencing and treatment ideas of James V. Bennett, 
retired director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and 
calls attention to the Model Sentencing Act adopted by the 
Advisory Council of Judges of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. Among the examples of the 
more enlightened and less punitive approaches to the 
problem of the offender is the Saginaw Project, a three- 
year Michigan experiment conducted by probation officers 
carrying small caseloads. As a result of the Saginaw 
Project the courts ended up by sending only 19 percent 
of felony offenders to prison instead of 36 percent. The 
violation rate was 17 percent, compared with 32 percent 
before the experiment. With the decrease in prison popula- 
tion and welfare loads the state has experienced consider- 
able reduction in expenditures for prisons and relief. 

Another promising innovation in the correctional process 
is the development of “halfway houses.”’ The author com- 
ments on the success of the four guidance centers (now 
five) operated by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

The author believes that the average responsible citizen 
should not swing from one extreme view to another but 
should support those programs and public officials that 
reflect a balanced view of a complex and difficult problem. 
Also, he should recognize that “the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of criminals are inextricably tied up with 
every aspect of our society—the slums and the schools, the 
police and the courts, our mental health programs and our 
correctional institutions, the firearms law and the narcot- 
ics laws, the level of unemployment, and the moral frame- 
work in which our young people are reared.” 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, Southern Illinois University 


Crimes Without Victims 


Crimes Without Victims: Deviant Behavior and 
Public Policy. By Edwin M. Schur. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
180. $4.95. 


The concept of a “crime without victims” is defined as 
an exchange transaction involving a commodity of per- 
sonal service which is legally proscribed or socially dis- 
approved, and in which there is a lack of any apparent 
harm to others. Laws pertaining to such interactions are 
unenforceable since there is no complainant. 

The aim of the book—“to show how criminal law pro- 
visions may influence particular deviance situations, to 
mention data already available which throw some light 
on this question, and to suggest some key points which 
require further research’—is realized in a negatively 
decelerating function, with suprisingly little devoted to the 
areas of needed research; for example, this quote from 
page 177: “If one is to draw any policy conclusions at all 
in areas of this sort, ultimately a personal value judg- 
ment must be made.” 

Nevertheless, one cannot help but agree with the au- 
thor’s central thesis: “Crimes without victims involve 
attempts to legislate morality for its own sake... .” and 
“The laws are inherently self-defeating.” 

In what are essentially three well-documented essays, 
Dr. Schur examines three crimes without victims. While 
he might have chosen others—for example, adultery, 
gambling, or prostitution—for reasons not given, the book 
concerns itself with abortion, homosexuality, and drug 
acdiction. For each crime a detailed exposition is pro- 
vided from the minutiae of the size of abortion fees to 
such broad concepts as the dope-fiend myth in drug addic- 
tion. A final chapter of 9 pages concludes the volume with 
- author’s explanation of the phrase used as the book’s 
title. 

In workman-like fashion Dr. Schur presents the re- 
search findings and speculations of others and, therefore, 
the book provides a handy predigested compilation of 
pertinent ideas in the three areas investigated. Like Jack 
Horner, the professor has sat in a corner and sliced up 
his “pie”; one can only wish that more “juicy” plums 
were contained therein. 

National Training School 

Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


Corrections in Theory, Practice, and Research 


The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole Sys- 
tem. By Daniel Glaser. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc., 1964. Pp. 596. $10.00. 

This book is a report on research into that prison and 
parole system which functions under the United States 
Department of Justice, the design and execution of whose 
operation is carried on by the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and the United States Board of Parole. Since United 
States probation officers are designated to supervise fed- 
eral parolees and many mandatory releasees, the book 
reports on certain of those aspects of federal probation 
which concern parole. Not all aspects of federal probation 
or federal parole are reviewed, however. 

The author was the director of this research effort. It 
was supported by a $265,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation and was sponsored by the University of III- 
inois. It was conducted from 1958 to 1964. 


The book is divided into five main parts: I. Knowledge 
needed for a science of corrections; II. The effects of 
imprisonment; III. The postrelease experience; IV. Im- 
plications. Each of these parts is split into a number of 
separate chapters. Then follows a section in which six 
appendices are added which elaborate on the research 
methods and instruments employed. Appendix F catalogs 
the articles and reports related to the project—35 in all 
plus four master’s theses and three doctoral dissertations 
thus far. 

The entire inquiry which is the subject of this book 
zeroed on the question: How good is the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, How good is Federal Parole? By good, one 
means recidivism. There was another cluster of questions: 
However good or bad the federal system is, what can 
make it better? This meant that research was not to stop 
with the discovery and refinement of rates, but was to 
go on into program analysis and forecasts of practicable 
measures best designed to bring rates down. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that the objectives of 
the research undertaking were amply met. It is his 
further view that the Glaser report is of great significance 
to correctional administrators here and abroad, to social 
and behavioral scientists, and to college and university 
staff responsible for preparing personnel for entry into 
the correctional services. 

The plan of inquiry involved several preliminary posi- 
tions. One was that crime and recidivism are functions of 
age and the job opportunities and obstacles facing the 
offender. Another was that the proportion of violators 
returning to prison has been overstated and that the 
machinery for accurate counts already exists. The universe 
upon which these and related hypotheses were tested were 
(1) five institutions in the federal system; (2) a panel 
of about 1,200 inmates; and (8) a panel of about 200 
releasees. In addition, questionnaires were distributed to 
federal and state inmates in institutions other than the 
first five, and to almost all U.S. probation officers. The 
questionnaires, interviews, and tests employed a variety of 
conflict statements, standardized MMPI-like statements, 
and other devices designed to probe sensitively for attitude 
complexes associated with the correctional processes, 
correctional personnel of many kinds, and the offender’s 
many friends and foes. 

The breadth of this inquiry precludes a simple digest 
or handy list of findings. Only a few are presented here. 
Dr. Glaser concludes tentatively that about one-third of 
the inmates in the federal system are reimprisoned, in 
contrast to the two-thirds long cited in popular and even 
scholarly literature. A similar statement may be made of 
state systems comparable to the federal system. Since 
recidivism is related positively to early age of onset, the 
outlook is not hopeful when one considers how the pro- 
portion of youths in the general population is growing. 
Success and failure in corrections need to be subdivided. 
Presented in chapter 4 are 11 divisions under “success” 
and four under “failure.” Among other influences, in- 
mate attitudes toward conventional values shift with 
time, with population types and density, with attitudes 
displayed toward them, and with spatial arrangements. 
Prisons achieve greater rehabilitative efficiency where 
treatment goals are their general purpose and where 
treatment activities are generally diffused, and where jn- 
mates participate in feasible institution management. 
Parole prediction instruments are as much of a check 
upon parole boards as they are aids in parole selection. 
The practice of “gate money” or release gratuities needs 
extensive re-examination. Employment and education per 
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se are not specifics against recidivism. However, post re- 
lease employment is tightly related to concepts of personal 
worth. United States probation officers may be classified 
into four general types which reflect four general patterns 
of supervision. However, most officers and most super- 
vision patterns fall into the center of an assistance-control 
matrix. 

The foregoing are merely hints of what awaits the 
reader and are not offered as a general sample of what 
the book contains. It is written in a conservative and 
scholarly style. It relates much general social theory to 
criminology and much criminology to social theory. This 
kind of linkage is rare. It describes the prerelease guid- 
ance center as “.... the most important breakthrough in 
this century for increasing the rate of prisoner rehabili- 
tation.” It examines every major contribution to the rich 
literature on staff-inmate social relations and retests 
many of these on the target populations. 

The Glaser report also postulates a new theory of 
crime, designated as differential anticipation, in which 
crime and delinquency are seen not as steady states, but 
as forms of behavior which fluctuate, which appear and 
disappear as the individual experiences and perceives the 
frustrations of adolescence and their residue in later life. 
Such a theory warrants extensive reflection and, at this 
point, appears most promising and challenging. 

One might wish that somehow, somewhere, the report 
managed to say something about the woman offender if 
only to destroy the illusion of exclusive masculine domi- 
nance in American crime and delinquency, but this was 
far outside the scope of the undertaking. 

There is a recurrent emphasis on economic factors, but 
these are evaluated in a sociological and psychological 
context and afford no encouragement to the Marxist or 
other economic determinist. 

Correctionalists of an orthodox psychiatric persuasion 
will perhaps regret an almost complete lack of psychiatric 
terminology. However, the newer treatment dynamisms 
are aptly reviewed in chapters 8, 9, and 10. 

There does seem to be one gap. It is assumed through- 
out that a major reason why inmates have been committed 
to prison is to change them from a criminal to a non- 
criminal, if not an anticriminal, orientation. Notwith- 
standing the brilliant analysis in Chapter 13, “The De- 
cision to Imprison and the Decision to Release,” this 
assumption is not really examined. Thus there lingers 
the haunting notion that until it is, inquiries such as 
Glaser’s will not have their full impact. Nevertheless, 
this report establishes the author as a foremost crimi- 
nologist and correctional theorist. It also contributes 
masterfully to the stature of those twin disciplines as 
well as to the rational basis of a crucial area of public 
service. 


San Jose State College T. Conway ESSELSTYN 


Commentary on Corrections 


Changing the Lawbreaker. By Don C. Gibbons. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. 
Pp. 306. $6.95. 


The author tries to do many things in this book. Per- 
haps too much is lost in the all too briefly digested sum- 
maries of recent theories and research in corrections. 
Mainly, he tries to set up certain offender typologies and 
then to fit appropriate forms of treatment to each of these. 
But his typologies are more descriptive than causal, and 
his suggestions as to treatment seem to offer no more 
sclutions than present practice. 

What makes the book worthwhile, at least to this reader, 
is the author’s chapter on “Obstacles to Treatment.” It 
is not only the best chapter in the book, but is also one 
of the best discussions of the problems of corrections I 
have read anywhere. In fact, I have not read elsewhere 
in correctional literature an article as refreshingly frank 
in its analysis of the hocus-pocus that is so frequently a 
disease of the field. 

He says, for example, that the “New Penology” exists 
for the most part only in textbooks. More of the “New 
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Penology” will become a reality when more of us in the 
corrections field acknowledge that this observation is abso- 
lutely correct. 

He presents material suggesting that few persons on 
probation have enough contact with their probation officers 
to receive anything that could be considered “treatment.” 
This is not necessarily bad, for most of the probationers 
probably did not need “treatment” anyway. But if so, 
we ought to face up to it. 

{ wish that he had expanded the material on “Babelism,” 
Deutsch’s term for the semantic fakery with which cor- 
rections has been plagued in recent years. The “Hole” 
stays the same but it is renamed the “adjustment center” 
or “special treatment unit.” The recreation program may 
be renamed “mass treatment” or “group therapy.” The in- 
mates themselves, although their status has not changed 
any, may be called “residents.” The latter is a bit of 
euphemism calculated to inspire cynicism and despair in 
the hearts of personnel and inmates alike. 

He points out that the large number of social workers 
who have been invited to enter corrections in recent years 
have encountered difficulties for which their training has 
not prepared them. Social work education has not really 
been much concerned about the special problems of dealing 
with captive, hostile persons. There are other problems 
as well. Some social workers find a solution to them either 
by getting out of correctional work—or getting out of 
social work. With all the research money that is available 
these days, there ought to be more studies of what hap- 
pens to the social worker when he enters corrections, or 
whether social work really has anything to offer the field 
of corrections. 

I found this single chapter to be well worth the time 
spent in reading the entire book. And I look forward to 
reading Gibbons’ next book or his next article. The collec- 
tive literature on corrections is a reproach to the entire 
field. Gibbons gives promise of making a real contribution 
to a more meaningful literature. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons LAWRENCE A. CARPENTER 


Probation With Psychotherapy 


Probation and Mental Treatment. By Max 
Griinhut (Library of Criminology, V. 10). Lon- 
don: Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1963. Pp. 56. 
$2.75. 


For more than 50 years probation in England has 
proved a most progressive and helpful way of dealing 
with convicted offenders in the community at large. The 
individual and flexible character of probation methods 
makes it possible to combine probation with other forms 
of remedial treatment. 

Max Griinhut, the eminent British criminologist, in 
Probation and Mental Treatment discusses one of these 
remedial techniques, both from a legal and from a crimi- 
nological viewpoint. This survey is the outcome of a re- 
search project undertaken in the University of Oxford. 

As part of the plan for intensifying probation, Parlia- 
ment passed the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 which pro- 
vides that the court may impose a special condition of 
probation requiring that the defendant submit to psy- 
chotherapy in cases where competent medical opinion 
certifies that the defendant’s mental condition is such 
as to require and may be susceptible to treatment, but 
that it is not such as should be adjudged “guilty but 
insane.” To such cases the court and the probation officer 
are alerted by “any odd or disinterested behaviour of the 
defendant, charges of sexual offences, of petty thefts of 
useless articles or repeated thefts of the same article or 
thefts from a multiple store, a sudden outburst of a series 
of similar offences after a blameless life, offences com- 
mitted in circumstances when they would certainly be 
detected, or otherwise involve a risk entirely out of pro- 
portion to the expected gain and finally a record of ill 
health, of a nervous breakdown or of serious family 
discord.” 


Based on meticulous research, the author follows a 
sample of these probation cases through the stages of 
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their treatment by psychiatrist and probation officer, and 
makes a critical assessment of the results obtained. While 
the violator rate is somewhat higher than for run-of-the- 
mill cases, the conclusion reached suggests that this is a 
worthwhile procedure and that courts should have more 
recourse to this method of dealing with offenders. It is 
also indicated that there should be closer collaboration 
between medical practitioner and probation officer. He 
further concludes that best results are obtained where 
aoe =e lila is given by the practitioner who recom- 
mends it. 

The author also discusses and interprets the results of 
a postprobation study. This group, which had been off 
probation for 1 year, consisted of all those who had suc- 
cessfuly completed their period of treatment and supervi- 
sion under this program, for whom reliable data could 
be obtained. The results further fortified the conclusion 
that this is a most worthwhile procedure. 

Satisfactory outcome of probation is usually identified 
with freedom from reconviction, and this is the criterion 
used in this study. Though it is always hazardous to try 
to establish results of a particular form of corrective 
treatment based on a study of reconviction rates, it would 
seem that it is particularly so in the type of case in- 
volved here. The author recognizes this and states: “A 
former probationer . . . may have benefitted from his 
treatment and shown considerable progress in social ad- 
justment; he may have become more mature, more ready 
to shoulder certain responsibilities, even if the offence for 
which he was put on probation .... was not the end of his 
criminal career. At the same time, a former probationer 
... May succeed in avoiding further court appearances and 
yet deteriorate in his personal relationships, his work 
habits, and his moral standards . . . These difficulties con- 
front particularly follow-up studies on probationers under 
mental treatment. While it is essential to know who and 
how many are the probationers who appear before the 
court again, the impression must be avoided that the 
success of probation depends on low reconviction rates.” 

This is an excellent work by an outstanding criminolo- 
gist. It merits the close attention of all engaged in the 
field of corrections. 


Birmingham, Ala. JOHN W. McINTOSH 


Encyclopedia of Criminology 


Handworterbuch Der Kriminologie (Encyclo- 
pedia of Criminology), Second Edition, Revised by 
Rudolf Sieverts, Volume I, First and Second In- 
stallments. Berlin: Walter De Gruyter and Com- 
pany, 1965. Pp. 160. 


Judging from the first two installments, the new Ger- 
man Encyclopedia of Criminology (in German) promises to 
become one of the most important professional publica- 
tions of the year; in its field and in Germany, it may 
well turn out to be the best work in 20 years. 

This is an up-to-date revision of a previous work of 
the same title published by Alexander Elster and Heinrich 
Lingemann during the 1930’s. The present editor, Pro- 
fessor Sieverts, is a well-known authority on criminal 
law administration, a member of the judiciary, and teacher 
at the University of Hamburg. The purpose of the revision 
(which is actually a new work) is to furnish a series of 
articles giving a comprehensive introduction into current 
ideas and practices in the fields of sociological research, 
law enforcement, and correctional methods for the benefit 
ot scholars, government officials, and other professional 
workers in these fields. German scholars for the last 10 
years have been participating in an international ex- 
change of ideas and this will be reflected in the various 
contributions. 

The publisher plans to complete the printing about 
1967; the work, as now planned, will comprise three 
volumes and will be finished in about 21 installments. 

Arranged in alphabetic order, there are discussions of 
such subjects as abortion, alcoholism, criminality of the 
aged, asocial behavior, obtaining by false pretenses, 
arson, chemical methods of investigation, larceny, and so 
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forth. Each article includes an extensive bibliography of 
publications from Germany and many other countries. 

I am greatly impressed with the editor’s thoughtful 
and forward-looking approach and with the thoroughness, 
professional quality, and high intellectual level of the 
various articles. I have especially enjoyed the article on 
“Alkoholismus” (alcoholism) by Walter Jahrreiss, one 
of the best discussions of that subject I ever read. 
“Alterskriminalitaet” (criminality of the aged) by 
Herbert Lewrenz is another interesting item which dis- 
cusses the transgressions of “senior citizens” rangin 
from embezzlement and traffic accidents to senile an 

resenile sex offenses. “Asozialitit” (asocial behavior) by 

riedrich Stumpfi deserves to be mentioned as a matter 
of interest to the reader. Then there are the contributions 
on “Betrug” (obtaining by false pretenses) by Walter 
Zirpins and “Diebstahl” (larceny) by Giinter Suttinger, 
both from writers who have done previous research and 
writing in these areas and are worth reading. 

From its present beginnings, I should expect this 
encyclopedia to become an extremely valuable reference 
work; professional libraries as well as individual scholars 
in the United States will find it highly useful and inter- 
esting. It should also be of great interest to the United 
Nations’ Section of Social Defence. 

My present enthusiasm for this work is perhaps a little 
premature since I have only seen relatively small portions 
of it. However, I am certain that the editor has the right 
approach and that the articles I have seen are excellent. 
There is every reason to expect the best after such a 
beginning. 


Washington, D. C. FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


Helping Children and Their Incarcerated Mothers 


Women Prisoners and Their Families: Mono- 
graph on a Study of the Relationships of a Cor- 
rectional Institution and Social Agencies Working 
With Incarcerated Women and Their Children. By 
Serapio R. Zalba, in collaboration with Lois M. 
Tandy and Cynthia E. Nesbit. Los Angeles: Del- 
mar Publishing Company, Inc., 1964. Pp. 125. 


This monograph is a must for anyone concerned with 
incarcerated women. As stated in the Foreword the study 
developed from previous efforts in California to examine 
more effective ways of helping inmates and their families. 
The hypothesis was “ ... that a significant number of 
minor children are affected by the imprisonment of the 
mother,. that agencies frequently spend public funds to 
meet financial needs of such persons, with little coordina- 
tion of efforts by such governmental agencies. It was rec- 
ognized that such a lack of coordination and joint plan- 
ning can defeat treatment efforts, and consequently, harm 
the children as well as the confined mothers.” 

The project was designed in two sequential phases. 
This is a report of Phase I which was conducted at the 
California Institution for Women from March 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1964. 

Broadly, the findings were that the majority of the 
inmates at the California Institution for Women had 
minor children. Approximately 520 mothers had 1,200 
children. As a group these children tended to be unstable, 
anxious, apprehensive, and uncertain. Their problems 
were apparently related to their unstable family situa- 
tions. 

Most of the mothers had histories of serious problems 
in addition to their criminal histories. In instances where 
community agencies were providing services for these 
families there was little interagency contact between them 
or between the individual agency and the California In- 
stitution for Women. 

Specific recommendations of the study group were: (a) 
Agencies should develop an operating structure which 
would result in systematic formulation of casework plans 
based on knowledge and consideration of the total needs 
of the family. This structure must include means for 
achieving maximum possible communication between con- 
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cerned agencies and full collaboration of effort. (b) Addi- 
tional casework services should be provided to meet such 
unmet needs as: “(1) placement of children at the time of 
arrest and detention as well as during the mother’s con- 
finement at California Institution for Women; (2) de- 
velopment of family goals and plans, both short and long 
range, especially with regard to the care and custody of 
children, and the normalization of the children’s relation- 
ship with their mothers; (3) working through the feelings 
of inmate-mothers where long range foster care or relin- 
quishment for adoptive placement are indicated; and (4) 
referral services for families with needs for social welfare 
services not currently being provided to them.” 

This study focuses attention on the female offender 
as a woman and mother and herein lies its particular 
significance. Traditionally in corrections we have tended 
to program without considering the psychological role of 
the woman and her unique needs. Virtually no research 
has been reported in the area of the female offender and 
her children. The field is suffering because basic programs 
have continued to exist in unmodified form long after 
they have served any real function. Much has been ac- 
complished, but we are now wasting time and effort with 
programs which were geared to another era. 

We cannot afford to stop examining our efforts critically 
and systematically, and Mr. Zalba and his staff have made 
a substantive contribution to the field in their study of 
a vital, but long neglected, phase of corrections. 


Federal Reformatory VIRGINIA W. MCLAUGHLIN 
for Women 


Penal Policy in New Zealand 


Crime and the Community. By the Department 
of Justice of New Zealand. Wellington, New Zea- 
land: R. E. Owen, Government Printer, 1964. 
Pps. 114. 20s. 


New Zealand’s relatively homogeneous population, 
equal in number to about one-third the population of New 
York, lives in a pleasant land that stretches a thousand 
miles from north to south and is comparable—in area 
only—to Arizona. Nearly half of them live in four widely 
separated cities but the country, as a whole, is essentially 
rural. New Zealand is characterized by its own people as 
a welfare state that has solved the problem of destitution 
and in which a democratically elected and somewhat 
paternalistic government is now increasingly concerned 
with encouraging conditions that will promote the good 
life for all its citizens. 

As might be expected, New Zealanders are not agreed 
that all of the effects of the welfare state are good. Some 
have expressed concern about an alleged easy-going 
softness and a degree of indifference to moral issues and 
there seems to be some anxiety about the possible effects 
of the welfare state upon the character of the people. 
This is perhaps simply to say that any society has its 
problems of reconciling individual and social needs and, 
very likely, most of the world’s peoples would prefer to 
try dealing with those that accompany affluence. 

It is within the framework of such a social system 
and its philosophy that New Zealand’s statement of penal 
policy must be read. 

In the 17 brief chapters of this publication, positions 
are taken with reference to such matters as the cost 
of crime, the rationale of sentencing, the relevant char- 
acteristics of offenders, institutional and extramural 
treatment of offenders, correctional personnel, the role 
and responsibilities of the community, and correctional 
research. 

The report assumes that the fundamental purpose of 
penal policy is the protection of society without infringe- 
ment upon basic individual rights. This implies accept- 
ance of the principle that “punishment follows misconduct 
and does not anticipate it .... In a desire to prevent 
crime we should not be led into abandoning traditional 
safeguards for the individual.” 

Because the etiology of crime is imperfectly understood 
there can be no assurance as to the effects of treatment 
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procedures—especially in individual cases-—although cer. 
tain factors in the circumstances of life and the char. 
acteristics of offenders are common and appear to be 
Significant both for choice of treatment and for future 
behavior. This assumption leads to acceptance of the 
desirability of flexibility, diversity, and experimentation 
in methods of treatment, an emphasis upon the role of 
the community in both the prevention and treatment of 
offending and to recognition of the necessity for research 
as a basis for improving methods of dealing with offenders, 

The penal policy of the New Zealand Department of 
Justice will not in its essential features sound unfamiliar 
to anyone who has read the American Correctional Asso- 
ciation’s Manual of Correctional Standards or the revised 
“Declaration of Principles” originally adopted by the 
American Prison Association in 1870. 

However, New Zealand’s official penal policy does in- 
clude reference to matters which, though subjects of dis- 
cussion in the United States, are not referred to in the 
Manual. For example, following the passage of recent 
legislation providing for compensation to victims in cer- 
tain cases, New Zealand proposes to have at least one 
institution where men will work at full wages and be 
financially responsible for the maintenance of themselves 
and their families and be able to make restitution in 
whole or in part to the victims of their crimes. 

Accepting the importance of family situtations in re- 
lation to crime, an Advisory Committee was formed “to 
study and report on what steps the government could 
take to establish marriage guidance in New Zealand on 
a sound basis .... The first major policy matter decided 
by the Advisory Committee was that we were not going 
to create a new state service .... We would work to- 
wards the establishment of a competent, community-based 
service, employing for the forseeable future at any rate, 
voluntary, part-time counselors.” 

Formal recognition is given to the importance of using 
the services of women in male correctional institutions: 
“Prison social workers, like the workers in general and 
mental hospitals, should be women It is surely im- 
portant that men should remain social beings through 
association with the opposite sex.” 

Consistent with the principles of flexibility, diversifi- 
cation, and experimentation the Department of Justice 
is creating a variety of experimental type institutions 
and is committed to the extension of ways of dealing with 
offenders in the community through the use of part-time 
release work, periodic rather than continuing detention, 
and compulsory residence in an institution combined with 
regular full-time work and possibly some leisure time in 
the community. 

The Department of Justice’s statement of penal policy 
for New Zealand is informed, progressive, and realistic. 
It has the advantage of being developed by those who 
have the authority and the responsibility for penal admin- 
istration in a country whose conditions make the task 
feasible and whose ideology is congenial to it. 


Boston University ALBERT Morris 


Distinctive Delinquent Subcultures 


Racketville, Slumtown, Haulburg. By Irving 
Spergel. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. Pp. 211. $5.00. 


This report on a study of delinquent subcultures offers 
material of interest to both the experienced practitioner 
in correctional work and the research sociologist. This is 
too broad an assignment to be covered in so small a volume 
and probably limits its usefulness to the reader with 
either interest in mind. The researcher would have pre- 
ferred a more detailed statement of methodology: the 
practitioner a more specific application to the techniques 
ot rehabilitation work. 

Nonetheless, this book is a thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking presentation of a problem that rightly or wrongly 
is to some extent solving itself through the unrelenting 
pressures which have forced a variety of accommodation 
upon a large segment of the population; accommodation 
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which, as the author points out, is not always in the 
interests of conventional society and seldom in conformity 
with its norms. : 

This is not a book to put into the hands of an inex- 
perienced worker for the purpose of acquiring background 
and local color. For such a purpose one might better 
stick with Harrison Salisbury’s Shook-Up Generation. The 
composite picture provided by journalistic style will more 
readily provide insight to the problems of people in the 
slums than the analytical statements of this concise study. 

As to items of interest to the practitioner (including 
administrators and educators as well as social workers) 
the text of this book assumes from the start that those 
who work with juvenile delinquents in the intracity en- 
vironment are already familiar with the concept of de- 
linquency areas within the city as described by Shaw 
and McKay and with the concept of differential opportu- 
nities (both legitimate and illegitimate) as used by Ohlin 
and Cloward to distinguish certain types of street gangs 
within these areas. 

With the foregoing historical background in mind the 
author begins his presentation of material, gained through 
interview and observation, to illustrate the existence of 
distinct elements in the social environment of several 
selected communities, which items verify and explain the 
development of at least three distinct types of delinquent 
subcultures and their attendant opportunities; namely, 
organized racketeering, gang fighting, and professional 
thievery. The title of the book mentions the three types 
of neighborhoods respectively; Racketville, Slumtown, and 
Haulburg. The author makes some interesting comments 
about the adult careers which youngsters from these com- 
munities can anticipate. 

The practitioner will find his greatest interest in the 
Preface and in Chapter 12. The Preface contains a very 
concise, understandable, and convincing statement of the 
sociological theory upon which this study is based and 
the efforts made to substantiate this viewpoint by seeking 
objective data. The author, who is knowledgeable in both 
practice and theory, finds no difficulty in reconciling his 
data with the hypotheses of the study. In Chapter 12, 
“Community Action and Delinquent Subcultures,” the au- 
thor proposes certain programs for community action 
which are consistent with or suggested by the study. The 
intervening chapters which report on the research findings 
offer material which is more arduous and less productive 
reading from the worker’s point of view although not 
without interest to the thoughtful student. 

As to the research interest of this book, the author’s 

major attention has been given to isolating and — 
the existence of specific elements of culture—norms an 
values held by residents of each area—which could be 
used in various combinations to identify separate delin- 
quent subcultures characteristic of the respective neigh- 
berhoods under study. The most interesting of these com- 
binations is the construction of certain “Indexes of Differ- 
ences between Aspirations and Expectations” held by 
older youth, both as to occupation and wages. The 
assembled material clearly illustrates the gap that exists 
between what one might hope for and what one might 
realistically expect. The author then deals with this prob- 
lem in terms of various patterns of behavior (accommoda- 
tions) which characterize the problems of delinquency in 
the different neighborhoods. 
_ Whether the author achieves his aim of providing ob- 
jective proof of the existence of distinctive types of de- 
linquent subcultures I shall leave the reader to decide. 
No doubt the original study gathered material which 
could not be included in this report. Even so, the practical- 
minded reader may find himself asking the oft repeated 
query of “Why go to such pains to prove something that 
is obvious?” There is, of course, a valid answer to this 
query which does not need repeating here. 

Personally, I find little satisfaction in this splintering 
of culture into small fractions. The method of study here 
concentrates on describing some specific social values 
that are presumed to be part of the content of a culture 
or subculture; but arbitrarily excludes from_considera- 
tion some other essential components of culture as a 
concept. To be specific, this study selects three neighbor- 
hoods where the population is predominantly distinguished 
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by its national origin, ethnic background, or socioeconomic 
status, and then proceeds to rule out elements in the gen- 
eral culture of each area in order to avoid “muddying 
the water” while examining the subculture of the area. 
Boes not this procedure involve a basic error in project 
design? 

In other words, this reviewer is of the opinion that a 
more simple and valid explanation of the variety of 
maturation patterns among delinquents is provided by 
tlhe components of the general culture of the population 
of the area than by the coloration which these elements 
niay give to delinquent subculture in the area. 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. ScoTT 


A Summing Up by the Gluecks 


Ventures in Criminology: Selected Recent Pa- 
pers. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. Cambridge, 
$1 00 Harvard University Press, 1964. Pp. 373. 

11.00. 


It seems safe to say that the Gluecks have contributed 
at least four or five times as much research to criminology 
as have any other two people. This statement probably 
holds whether one measures the quantity of research by 
the pages published, by the tabulations made, or simply 
by the man-hours of staff time that the research repre- 
sents. Most of it has been pioneering research—they have 
indeed been venturesome. Although the significance of 
their contribution has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, it is likely that their names will long remain promi- 
nent in world criminological literature, as they have been 
for almost half a century. 

Ventures in Criminology is a collection of articles by 
the Gluecks from the past decade, somewhat revised and 
concatenated. These pieces summarize the findings of all 
their past research, their interpretation of its signifi- 
cance for science and for practice, and their rebuttals 
to the criticisms they have received. The book concludes 
with a complete bibliography of their 1923-1963 publica- 
tions, some 258 items! 

While the Gluecks grant that their works “were at- 
tacked in some quarters,” they add “we think it fair to 
say that their major findings have not been successfully 
contradicted.” Indeed, when one examines criticisms of 
Glueck writings, one seldom finds the validity of their 
findings challenged; the debates concern their interpreta- 
tions of the findings. 

Probably the biggest Glueck-centered controversies of 
the past 15 years involve inferences from their finding 
that when 500 inmates of Massachusetts training schools 
were matched in age, descent, IQ, and family residence 
with 500 nondelinquents, the training school inmates, by 
several indices, had less satisfactory early family lives 
than did the nondelinquents. While there has been some 
question of the reliability of this retrospective informa- 
tion, most critics have not leveled such a challenge to its 
validity; they only have questioned the Gluecks’ claims 
that predictions derived from these findings are useful 
for delinquency prevention. 

Sociologists have been the principal Glueck critics, yet 
leading sociological theories on crime (such as Suther- 
land’s differential association and Reckless’ containment 
formulations) clearly imply that family relationships 
differentiate delinquents from nondelinquents within the 
same neighborhoods. Sutherland stresses “intimacy” and 
“priority” as well as “frequency” of anticriminal associa- 
tions, which presumably are highest in the family. Reck- 
less refers to the family as “insulating” the good boy 
from deleterious effects of contacts with delinquents. Thus, 
sociologists should have little theoretical problem with 
the findings on which Glueck prediction claims are based, 
and they also infer support for their theories from the 
Glueck findings that delinquents are most differentiated 
from nondelinquents by gang membership, truancy, and 
delinquency of companions. Of course, because they 
matched cases by neighborhood, the Glueck work is irrele- 
vant to any assessment of the relationship of neighborhood 
to delinquency rates. 
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Normally a researcher’s theory determines what data 
he collects, but fortunately, the Gluecks provide data rele- 
vant to a diversity of theories. This is partly because they 
tried to test some theories with which they disagreed, but 
it is mostly because their formulation of criminological 
theory—multiple causation—inspires an effort to test all 
causal theories simultaneously. It is this that makes the 
Glueck work a rich data mine for those who are guided 
by theories more specific than multiple causation. 

Despite this utility, the Glueck writings have two main 
limitations. The first is their failure to interpret their 
statistical associations in terms of a viable behavioral 
science theory. Their image of humans behaving would 
seem, from their comments on their tables, to be of auto- 
matons mechanically expressing gross factors implanted 
by heredity or early environment. This neglects not just 
the impact of later experience, but the interpretative 
process through which humans reach decisions in complex 
behavior. Delinquents and criminals in the Glueck writ- 
ings do not talk to each other or to themselves, do not 
react to peers or to others in reaching their behavior 
decisions, and do not evaluate and seek to justify them- 
selves in terms of their frame of reference. Even a learn- 
ing theory is missing from their interpretations of their 
findings, although Eysenck has recently proposed in his 
Crime and Personality that it is possible to connect some 
— correlates with testable intervening process varia- 

es. 

The second limitation of the Glueck writings is that 
they are not focused very directly on treatment. This 
restricts their utility for judicial and correctional prac- 
titioners, who seek immediate guiding principles to cope 
with pressing decision problems. The Glueck message is 
that such problems can be resolved by their prediction 
tables, but the practitioners have been skeptical. It has 
become evident that for abstract criminological research 
to affect practice it must be coordinated with separate 
research on practice, preferably controlled experimental 
research. The Gluecks have pioneered in this also, in- 
directly, by the New York and Washington delinquency 
prevention projects which their research inspired, but 
evidence of prevention is not yet provided by these proj- 
ects. 

For this increasingly venturesome age, the Gluecks pro- 
vide a bold model. Let us hope that many researchers are 
inspired by their magnificent enthusiasm and enterprise. 


University of Illinois DANIEL GLASER 


The Presentence Report 


The Presentence Investigation Report, Publica- 
tion No. 103. Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 1965. Pp. 39. Available, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. 35 cents. 


Judges, probation and parole officers, parole board 
members, and institutional classification and casework 
personnel will find this brief, but lucid publication an 
invaluable aid in their efforts to evaluate and understand 
the behavioral asseis and liabilities of offenders. 

In 1963, the United States Judicial Conference conferred 
upon a subcommitte of its Committee on Administration 
of the Federal Probation System, a responsibility to “study 
and develop an official format and outline for all pre- 
sentence reports, to the end that they not only be uniform 
in quality and coverage, but also that they serve jointly 
the needs of the courts, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
Board of Parole.” By broadening the base of the com- 
mittee’s activity to include some 14 consultants and more 
than 70 probation officers, this report has captured the 
knowledge and experiences gained by federal probation 
officers and their colleagues during the past three decades. 
Fortunately in 1943, an excellent forerunner (Publi- 
= 101) to this guide was issued by the Administrative 

ce. 

This new outline follows in most respects the previous 
guide, and is similar to many others in the sense that one 
begins with a review of the offense and any prior record; 
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then moves into the family history; marital history; 
home; education; religion; leisure-time activity; health; | 
employment; military record, etc., concluding with 4g } 
summary and recommendation. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this new guide 
is its focus on the evaluation and interpretation of facts 
upon which the report is based. The professional com. 
petence of the probation officer to describe and interpret 
complex personality traits which may bear some causa] 
relationship to the antisocial behavior under review and | 
the ability to discover and evaluate the offender’s poten. 
tial for rehabilitation are stressed as essential attributes } 
of a good presentence report. 

A second highly significant value of this guide is re | 
flected in the attempt on the part of the drafting committee 
to distinguish between essential data and optional data 
under each heading. In view of the heavy pressure of | 
time on courts and probation officers, it becomes more and | 
more important that probation officers exercise thoughtful 
choice in the selection of information and data which js 
ultimately recorded in the presentence investigation. 

At the same time, one must keep in mind that under 
the coordinated system of federal correctional services, } 
presentence reports perform multifunctional services as 
aids to courts, correctional institutions, and parole board 
members, and the selection process will be conditioned 
accordingly. | 

From the standpoint of organization, the substantive 
part of the document commences with a statement of the 
functions and objectives of the presentence report, stress- 
ing its importance as an aid, not only to the court, but 
also to correctional institutions, parole boards, probatiee | 
and parole officers in their supervision, and as a source of 
valuable information for systematic research. Techniques 
of investigation; the importance of starting where one 
finds the defendant; the relevance not only of objective 
facts but the intangible facts of feelings, emotional re | 
sponses, and values are emphasized. The importance of 
protecting privileged information is well delineated. This 
section is covered in approximately five pages. 

Next comes a 15-page section presenting an neat 
outline of the contents and format of the presentence re. 
port. Although brief, this is perhaps the most lucid and} 
comprehensive document on this subject currently extant. 
This section concludes with a note on the evaluative 
summary and recommendations. Although this section 
stresses the difficult and exacting task of preparing an 
evaluative summary, one might have hoped for somewhat 
greater elaboration on techniques for conceptualizing the 
content of the evaluation summary. However, the outline | 
suggests that “it is here that the officer brings into focus | 
the kind of person before the court, the basic factors that } 
brought him into trouble, and what special helps the 
defendant may need to resolve his difficulties.” 

A section titled “Some General Suggestions” follows the 
annotated outline and contains excellent practical sug- 
gestions on an approach to writing the report; some | 
principles of selectivity; and the importance of style and} 
format. This will be of particular value to the new proba- 
tion officer and to inservice training instructors and 
classroom teachers. 

The final sections of the report contain a short biblio- 
graphy and an appendix with a 10-page illustrative pre- 
sentence investigation report. 

This excellent publication has all the earmarks of a 
landmark document. It should prove of great value 
to federal courts, probation, and correctional services. | 
The principles presented will furnish an excellent guide 
also for state courts and correctional agencies. It will, 
moreover, be a valuable document to faculty members of 
schools of social work, directors of specialized correctional 
training programs, inservice training staffs, and to pro- 
bation and parole officers generally. From the standpoint | 
of the Federal Probation Service, this document, under full 
sanction of the Judicial Conference, should serve to further 
standardize and improve the quality and content of pre 
sentence reports. ) 


Chicago, 


BEN S. MEEKER 
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Sociology and Crime: A Theory and Critique 


Crime, Law and Society. By Frank E. Hartung. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1965. Pp. 
390. $9.75. 


This book introduces the reader to some of the funda- 
mental theoretical issues underlying criminological 
practice. A substantial portion of recent literature is 
drawn together in a highly readable fashion to focus 
attention on underlying assumptions and to assess ade- 
quacy of supporting research. While abiding by the stand- 
ards of objective scholarship, the author avoids the tight- 
lipped neutralism confusing to the nonspecialist. Since 
the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION largely are criminologi- 
cal practitioners, this book is recommended as an educa- 
tional tool for the individual reader or educational groups 
probing the assumptions, tacit or expressed, upon which 
contemporary societal reactions to crime and delinquency 
rest. 

Dr. Hartung delivered the W. M. Martin Lectures for 
1962 at the College of Law, University of Saskatchewan, 
in the interest of legal scholarship. This book expands 
these lectures. He conceives his book as the explication 
of a general theory of criminality and evaluation of the 
handling of offenders and nonoffenders. 

Drawing on the work of Edwin H. Sutherland and 
others, Dr. Hartung advances three propositions for a 
sociological theory: 

1. Criminality is learned socioculturally in the process 
of symbolic (linguistic) communication, including one’s 
conversations with oneself. Since the proposition implies 
that criminality is not innate, he reviews the refutation 
of explanations based on heredity and mental defective- 
ness. 

2. The learning of criminality occurs predominantly in 
small, intimate groups. He refers primarily to the family, 
play groups, peer groups, and the neighborhood. 

8. The learning of criminal conceptions of thought and 
action with respect to the law, the person, and property 
includes the learning of both: (a) a vocabulary of mo- 
tives for the committing of crime; and (b) a self-concep- 
tion that allows the individual to admit his criminal acts 
to himself without damage to his conception of himself 
as being a worthy person. 

Criminality is envisaged as a product of a larger socio- 
cultural context, rather than as a pathological entity 
sharply distinct from conventional behavior. The vocabu- 
lary of motives for delinquency are provided by the com- 
munity, with the deviant extending commonly accepted 
rationalizations to cover his misconduct rather than in- 
venting his own justifications. Hartung insists delinquent 
actions fit the conception of persons who have been edu- 
cated to some extent according to the conventional code, 
and are still in the process of being educated to the value 
system of lower-class culture in general and introduced 
to the criminal and delinquent aspects of lower-class cul- 
ture in particular. Rural criminals, white-collar thieves, 
and the supposedly “compulsive” criminals are analyzed 
to demonstrate that their behaviors also are influenced 
by the same social-psychological processes as other socio- 
cultural behaviors. 

Hartung reports criminological theories frequently as- 
sume that failure to conform to middle-class norms is 
dysfunctional, thereby setting for corrections the goal of 
achieving narrow conformity in a multiple-value society. 
“As long as crime and delinquency are conceived to be 
immoral manifestations of middle- and upper-class moral 
values, they will be misunderstood and programs based on 
that conception that are designed to ‘prevent and re- 
habilitate’ will be doomed to failure in advance (p. 147).” 
He finds mental health movements propagating middle- 
class ethics under the guise of science. He offers paren- 
thetically the provocative thought that the arbitrary ele- 
vation of conformity to the top position of the social 
processes has ignored the possibility that deviation may 
reflect competition with middle-class values. 

Psychiatry is criticized for supporting a disjunctive 
theory whereby emotion and volition are conceived as in- 
dependent of each other with cognition subordinate to 
both. He advocates a theory that these elements are equal 
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in rank, different in function, and directly integrated. 
Sociology and social psychology are deemed superior to 
contemporary psychiatry because a wider range of socio- 
cultural behavior can be included within a single theory 
and without requiring invention of pathologies to explain 
undesirable behavior. 

The individual is described as self-conscious, rational, 
and an active agent in his own conduct. Indiscriminate 
classification of a wide range of nonconformities as 
“mental illness,” Hartung asserts, has undermined the 
principal responsibility which he regards to be funda- 
mental to our political system and to the protection of the 
constitutional rights of offenders. He believes means-ends 
theories unduly restrict rationality to truncate all those 
forms of behavior not fitting the particular scheme. 

The reviewer would prefer that more detailed analysis 
had been made of those sociological theories given only 
incidental attention. Secondly, the role of the group in 
the learning of criminality merits fuller consideration 
than given. Thirdly, community psychiatry and studies 
ot the social structure of mental hospitals are two indi- 
eations that psychiatrists are not unified in support of 
the fuzzy concepts, sloppy methodology, and imperialistic 
attempts to monopolize the field of deviation which Har- 
tung so properly indicts. The discussion would have had 
better balance if the possibility of rapprochement 
between sociology and psychiatry had been recognized. 


North Carolina State University ELMER H. JOHNSON 


The Beginning of the Auburn Prison System 


From Newgate to Dannemora: Rise of the Pen- 
itentiary in New York, 1796-1848. By W. David 
Lewis. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1965. Pp. 311. $6.75. 

Although From Newgate to Dannemora (1796-1848) 
focuses mainly on two institutions of New York, the 
author, who has done an excellent work, mirrors actually 
on prisons, their development, and varying theories to- 
ward their purpose on a much broader scale. The first 
chapter entitled “Heritage” is significantly in this direc- 
tion. The years from the Declaration of Independence up 
to the middle period of our history poses the question: 
How did the American prison come to be what, for a 
century, it has been—a highly individual, unique, and not 
infrequently notorious institution? 

Students of penology will do well to read this studious 
treatment of our early penal origins. They will find an 
abundance of new light on the social origins of our pris- 
ons; they will marvel at the unchangeable character of 
prison traditions; they will quite appropriately be re- 
minded of the names of valiant champions of prison reform 
—men like Dr. Benjamin Rush, Thomas Eddy, Episcopal 
Bishop William White, Caleb Lownes, and others. Further 
the impress of Quaker religious and humanitarian in- 
fluence born of some harsh experience will be frequently 
and properly noted. 

“Thomas Eddy, an outstanding personality in this 
book, who eventually came to be known as the John 
Howard of America, had few talents as a speaker and 
was not a profound thinker. Instead he was a quiet cru- 
sader who knew how to interest the right people in his 
ideas and had marked abilities as a lobbyist.” (Essential 
and enviable qualities in any period.) “As a Tory in the 
Revolution, he had experienced a brief taste of wretched 
jail conditions. As a successful merchant and as a Quaker, 
he believed that many criminals could be reformed if 
subjected to firm but humane treatment.” 

Eddy fathered Newgate Prison, located a short distance 
from City Hall, and effected a bill for the establishment 
of a penitentiary system in New York. This chapter en- 
titled “The First Experiment” is carefully treated by the 
author, revealing high objectives, many problems, hos- 
tilities, abuses, attempts at exploitation and special priv- 
ilege, frustrations and despair—some of these true in our 
time and seemingly inescapable when related to prisons. 

Newgate Prison soon became overcrowded and a new 
prison was urged; this finally resulted for political reas- 
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sons mainly in the selection of the site in the village of 
Auburn. The new institution was the “Setting for a New 
Order” as aptly termed by the author and again well 
treated in a separate chapter. With Auburn Prison and 
its system there arose and raged for years the comparison 
with the Pennsylvania System of Solitary Confinement. 
Both had staunch champions but finally the Auburn Sys- 
tem prevailed. The account of this controversy which 
attracted worldwide attention is must reading. 

Stirring is the chapter, “Portrait of an Institution.” 
In many respects it is a sad commentary on American 
standards and a bad image of professed enlightenment 
and claim to advanced civilization. 

This book is so well organized, documented, and written 
that a short review cannot do justice to its fullness and 
its skillful analyses of the theories, personalities (angels 
and villains), successes (although limited) and failures 
(many) of the American efforts to deal more satis- 
factorily with its criminals during the dates specified in 
the title. Nevertheless, although we can claim many im- 
provements and refinements, the fact remains that we 
are still faced with the challenge of doing better to re- 
duce recidivism and prevent crime. 

Various other chapters are titled: “The House of Fear”; 
“The Ordeal of the Unredeemables”; “Prison Profits and 
Protests”; “A New Outlook”; “Radicalism and Reaction”; 
“Ebb Tide’—all elucidating and at the same time creating 
a desire for uninterrupted reading. 

Unique is the author’s closing chapter, “Critical Essay 
on Sources.” This is further evidence of thoroughness and 
industry since it would have been easier to follow the more 
general practice of a simple listing of “every work.” 

I commend this book to all interested and serious minded 
citizens so that they may be enlightened by its penetra- 
ting content and with the hope that those in correction 
especially will be further strengthened and prepared to 
better understand their task of dealing with problem 
people. At the same time they should feel a sense of 
appreciation for the courage, persistency, and labors of 
the many splendid people who pioneered in earlier years 
for progress and who were motivated by a desire to en- 
hance decency and preserve the dignity of man. 


New York City Epwarp R. CAss 


Personality Traits Related to Recidivism 


The Short-Term Prisoner: A Study in Forensic 
Psychology. By R. G. Andry, Ph.D. London: 
Stevens and Sons, 1963. Pp. 162. $4.50. 


Dr. Andry’s book is a study of short-term prisoners 
conducted by means of an exploratory psychological study 
of this group to determine whether there exists a basis 
for changing the present system of treating certain 
categories of offender by administering short-term prison 
sentences. The study was specifically directed to offenders 
who had been sentenced to imprisonment; however, many 
of the findings can be generalized so as to apply to all 
offenders who are, or can be, tried and sentenced in a 
magistrate’s court. 

The purpose of the study was to inquire into current 
problems which are connected with short-term imprison- 
ment and a search for possible alternatives to imprison- 
ment owing to the sharp increase in crimes committed by 
certain types of offenders who are sentenced by the courts 
to prison sentences of up to 6 months and who are over- 
crowding jails. 

On the basis of a number of hypotheses concerning 
aspects of the behavior of the short-term prisoners— 
hypotheses tested out in pilot interviews with a small 
number of prisoners—a questionnaire was constructed as 
an instrument for measuring specific traits of a hypo- 
thetically relevant type of the male short-term prison 
population. Analysis and classification of the data by 
techniques of factor analysis disclosed a number of per- 
sonality traits related to recidivism. 

According to the author the personality traits related 


to recidivism were first, immaturity-maturity. His data 
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shows that immature men are more likely than mature | 
ones to commit further offenses under present conditions 
of short-term imprisonment. The current sentence of | 
short-term imprisonment seems to have less than average } 
success with immature men. However, there is nothin 
in the research which can suggest a specific alternative, | 
Any superior alternative must be one which encourages | 
the offender to mature. Of the currently available alter. 
natives, fines are unlikely to contribute to maturity, al- 
though probation might. The writer has a third proposal, | 
that of the Reconstruction Center. 

The second psychological factor which the author feels } 
correlates positively with recidivism is neuroticism. He 
postulates that the greater the neuroticism, the greater 
the chance that a short-term sentence under current } 
conditions will be followed by another crime. He says 
this is not surprising because neurotic responses to | 
stimuli are more likely to occur after an individual has 
been exposed to stresses, such as fear and frustration. | 
The author stresses that the overcrowded conditions of 
a prison following arrest are likely to induce rather than | 
reduce neurotic behavior in general. If neuroticism is a | 
cause of recidivism then the author contends that there ) 
is every expectation that a prison sentence served in a 
conventional overcrowded prison will be less effective with 
a neurotically inclined man than with a nonneurotic. 

The third psychological factor which the author | 
correlates with recidivism is extra-punitiveness/intra- 
punitiveness. He defines this dimension of personality as | 
one which at one end is characterized by an aggressive ) 
attitude toward frustrating situations, and at the other 
end by a self-blaming attitude. There is evidence in the 
data of this survey that the extra-punitive man has been 
deprived of paternal care to a greater extent than is 
normal. The author presents the possibility that the ex- 
travert with the firm discipline that a father can provide 
is more likely to become intra-punitive than the extravert 
without such a home background. He feels the present 3- | 
to 4-month sentence is inadequate and that in many 
cases the extra-punitive type might be improved if he | 
were given a medium instead of short-term sentence. 2 

Dr. Andry proposes the concept of a Reconstruction 
Center for the treatment of short-term offenders. In his 
study he has shown that certain psychological character- 
istics correlate with recidivism and feels that in the treat- 
ment of these offenders the conventional prison seems not 
to be an ideal solution since it appears to make matters 
worse or to be unnecessary. He suggests alternatives such 
as prison plus treatment, probation, or fines. However, 
with the exception of prison plus treatment for the non- 
neurotic, extra-punitive, and extreme psychopathic of- 
fender, none seems adequate. 

During the course of the study the writer sensed that, | 
for the majority of short-term offenders, what is really 
wanted is some reforming punishment combined with 
therapy and coupled with an opportunity for satisfying 
work. This need, he found, is particularly true of the 
immature and the neurotic offender. The author believes 
that the stigma of prison should be avoided. He suggests 
a combination of existing forms of treatment of offenders, 
excluding prison, but with greater emphasis being placed } 
upon clinical therapy. In addition, he feels there should 
be a prolonged course of vocational training, occupation 
therapy, and group activities. 

This book is well worth adding to the library of those 
who are interested in the short-term offender. Its findings 
are from a small scale inquiry and are tentative in } 
nature. However, its proposals are of much interest to 
those engaged in research with the short-term prisoner. 


Penitentiary Henry R. Passaro 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


Few can be induced to labor exclusively for posterity; 
and none will do it enthusiastically. Posterity has done 
nothing for us; and, theorize on it as we may, practically 
we should do very little for it, unless we are made to think 
we are at the same time doing something for ourselves. 

——-ABRAHAM TINCOLN 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


The Supreme Court in American Life 


Equal Justice Under Law: The Supreme Court 
in American Life. Washington, D. C.: The Foun- 
dation of the Federal Bar Association, 904 Federal 
Bar Building, Washington, D. C. 20001, 1965. Pp. 
145. $1.25 paper back ; $2.75 hard cover. 


The first picture story of the Supreme Court and its 
great cases, Equal Justice Under Law, shows the Court 
at the heart of American life. 

With scenes from national crises and heated conflicts, 
incidents and personalities of famous lawsuits, this new 
book portrays the dramatic scope of the Court’s decisions 
from its earliest years to the present. And it illustrates 
day-to-day life in the majestic building that has been the 
Court’s home since 1935. Of its 144 pages, more than 100 
are in color. 

The Foundation of the Federal Bar Association, in 
cooperation with the National Geographic Society, has 
published this book to explain the work of the Court. 
Equal Justice Under Law is an exact account, but not 
technical. With vivid examples it tells how the Court 
serves as interpreter of the Constitution, to define the 
powers of government and defend the liberties of the 
people. It outlines the way cases reach the Court, and 
traces the routine of argument and decision. 


Reports Received 


A Study of the Relationship Between Time Served and 
Later Parole Violation Experience. Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Bureau of Research, Madison, 
Wis., March 1965. Pp. 9. This study is based on 4,413 
adult male offenders paroled from Wisconsin’s correctional 
institutions from 1954 through 1959. Each offender in this 


_ study was followed up statistically for 2 years after 


release. Most of the comparisons showed that the longer 
time served the higher the violation rate. Another study 
is under way to ascertain why this relationship exists. 

Casework Treatment of the Family Unit. Family 
Service Association of America, 44 East 23 Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1965. Pp. 64. Ten articles published in Social 
Casework, the journal of the Family Service Association, 
have been reprinted in this publication. The papers in- 
clude such topics as “The Use of Family Sessions in 
Foster Home Care,” “Entrance of the Caseworker Into 
Family Interaction,” “Exploring the Use of Family Inter- 
views in Diagnosis,” and “Family Interviewing by Two 
Caseworkers.” 

Characteristics of State Prisoners: 1960. Department 
of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C., 1965. 
Pp. 73. Published as part of the Bureau’s National Pris- 
oner Statistics series of reports, this report contains 
detailed data on admissions, releases, and year-end popula- 
tion for state correctional institutions for adult offenders 
during the 1960 calendar year. 


Crime, Delinquency, and Probation in California 
(Annual Report). Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, Sacramento, Calif., 1964. Pp. 18. The 
data presented in the report are an advance compilation 
of activity in various aspects of crime, law enforcement, 
prosecution, probation, and delinquency during the year 
1964 throughout the State. A more comprehensive and 
detailed annual report will be published later. 

Functional Categories of Training Projects. U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1965. Pp. 179. This publication 
describes components of training projects supported 
under the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act according to type of personnel trained or the 
content of training. 

Juvenile Base Expectancies. Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Bureau of Research, Madison, 
Wis. Research Bulletin C-9, February 1965. Pp. 11. The 
data published in this report is based on the information 
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relating to girls released for the first time from the 
Wisconsin School for Girls during 1959 and 1960. It 
is the second in a series of base expectancy analyses for 
juveniles, the first report related to boys released from 
the State’s correctional training schools. In addition to 
the statistical tabulations, the report includes a brief 
definition of base expectancy and how base expectancy 
percentages are computed. 


Major Federal Legislation Affecting Social Welfare 
1961-1965. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 43. The legislation 
listed in this publication covers the fields of health, 
education, and general welfare as well as summaries of 
specific federal laws dealing with juvenile delinquency, 
manpower development and training, civil rights, economic 
opportunity act of 1964, and amendments to the Social 
Security laws. 

Prison and Borstal After-Care (Annual Report). 
British Information Service, 845 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., 1965. Pp. 39. This is the annual report of 
the Council of the Central After-Care Association covering 
the year 1963 and includes reports from the directors of 
Men’s After-Care, Borstal After-Care, and Women’s and 
Girls’ After-Care. A recommendation by the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders for amalgamating 
compulsory and voluntary after-care into the probation 
and after-care service will terminate the activities of 
the Association in its present form. 

Research Review. Department of Institutions, Research 
and Program Analysis Section, Olympia, Wash., April 
1965. Pp. 63. Three research reports are published in 
this issue of the Review: “Characteristics and Evaluation 
of Results Achieved of Cases Referred to Child Guidance 
Centers,” “Probation Prediction for Adult Offenders in 
the State of Washington,” and “Post Institutional Be- 
havior of Inmates Released from Washington State Adult 
Correctional Institutions.” 


Special Report on Capital Punishment. Temporary Com- 
mission on Revision of the Penal Law and Criminal Code, 
Albany, N. Y., March 1965. Pp. 83. This report includes 
both a majority and minority statement as well as a staff 
study on the subject prepared for the Commission’s use. 
By a vote of 8 to 4, the Commission recommended to the 
Governor and Legislature that capital punishment in 
the State of New York be abolished by appropriate 
legislation with an immediately effective date. 

State Jail Administration. State Jail Administrator, 
92 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn., April 1965. Pp. 
23. Intended primarily as a report to the Connecticut 
General Assembly, this publication is a progress report 
since the jails became a state responsibility 4 years ago. 
Preliminary drawings of a new central jail for sentenced 
men are included. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Children’s Bureau. Washington, D. C. Statistical Series 
No. 78, 1964. Pp. 40. This report on public institutions for 
delinquent children covers the fiscal year 1962-63 and 
is the fourth such published report since 1953. About 
38,500 children were living in such institutions on June 30, 
1968, which amounted to a rate of 150 per 100,000 of the 
child population 10 through 17 years of age. 

Summaries of Training Projects. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development, Washington, D. C., April 
1965. Pp. 167. This publication presents summaries of 
grants to universities and agencies for training centers, 
curriculum development, and workshops, institutes, and 
seminars supported under the Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act through December 31, 1964. 

The Group. The Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Tex., 1965. Pp. 12. 
This pamphlet is a reprint of one chapter of a forth- 
coming book entitled The Wilderness Within written by 
Campbell Loughmiller, director of the Camp Woodland 
Springs which provides a year-round program for the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed boys. This chapter 
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describes the group work techniques used as the basis of 
the camp program. 

The Probation Service in England and Wales. British 
Information Services, 845 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., 1964. Pp. 23. The introductory paragraph states 
that this booklet is designed to give a general account of 
the functions and organization of a service which has 
come to play an essential part in the treatment of of- 
fenders and in other social aspects of the administration 
of justice. Its contents include short sections devoted to 
the social inquiry by probation officers, supervisory and 
other duties of the probation officer, organization and 
administration of the probation service, and training for 
probation work. 

Wisconsin’s First Eleven Years of Experience With Its 
Sex Crimes Law. Department of Public Welfare, Bureau 
of Research, Madison, Wis. Statistical Bulletin C46, 
April 1965. Pp. 19. Wisconsin’s Sex Crime Law dates back 
to July 1951 and established legal and administrative pro- 
cedures to allow confinement until safe release can be 
reasonably assured, and identification and _ specialized 
treatment of the deviated sex offender. The statistical 
data tabulated in this report cover the period from July 
1951 through June 1962. 


International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency, 
Vol. 2, No. 3., May 1965. National Clearinghouse for 
Mental Health Information, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md. Pp. 698. This serial bibliography in 
the field of crime and delinquency is issued three times a 
year and is available gratis to workers in the field. Most 
of the publications cited are generally available at or 
onan libraries and are not stocked by the Clearing- 

ouse. 


Books Received 
Action Programs for Delinquency Prevention. By 
William E. Amos, Ed.D., Raymond L. Manella, and 


Marilyn A. Southwell. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1965. Pp. 137. $6.75. 

Casebook on Family Diagnosis and Treatment. New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1965. Pp. 
106. $3.50. 

Crime and Its Correction: An International Survey 
of Attitudes and Practices. By John Conrad. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1965. Pp. 312. $7.50. 
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Crime in a Changing Society. By Howard Jones. Balti. | 
more: Penguin Books, Inc., 1965. Pp. 174. 95 cents. } 
Defense of the Poor: The National Report. By Lee ) 
Silverstein. Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 1965, 
Pp. 280. $7.00. 
Detention Before Trial. By Martin L. Friedland, | 
ae University of Toronto Press, 1965. Pp. 202, 


The Future of Imprisonment in a Free Society (Key 
sg Volume 2, 1965). Chicago: St. Leonard’s House, 

p. 

Group Process and Gang Delinquency. By James F, , 
Short, Jr., and Fred L. Strodtbeck. Chicago: The Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press, 1965. Pp. 294. $7.50. ) 

Manchild in the Promised Land. By Claude Brown, | 
om York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. Pp. 416, | 

Narcotics. Edited by Daniel M. Wilner, Ph.D., and 
Gene C. Kassebaum, Ph.D. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1965. Pp. 302. $13.50. 


New Careers for the Poor. By Arthur Pearl and Frank 
oe New York: The Free Press, 1965. Pp. 273. } 
5.95. 


On Justice in Society. By Morris Ginsberg. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1965. Pp. 248. $1.25. 

Prison and Borstal After-Care. Annual Report of the 
Council of the Central After-Care Association, 1963. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1965. Pp. 39, 
40 cents. 

Prisoners and Their Families. By Pauline Morris. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1965. Pp. 327. 50s, 

Prisons and Borstals in England and Wales. Fourth 
Edition. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960. 
Pp. 99. $1.40. 

Sex Offenders. By Paul H. Gebhard, John H. Gagnon, 
Wardell B. Pomeroy, Cornelia V. Christenson. New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1965. Pp. 923. $12.50. 

Sociological Studies in the British Penal Services (The 
Sociological Review Monograph No. 9). Edited by Paul 


Halmos. Keele, England: University of Keele, 1965. Pp. ) 


252. $6.60. 


Toward an Understanding of Homosexuality. By Dr. 
Daniel Cappon. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 302. $6.95. 


I was taught when I was young that if people would only love one 
another, all would be well with the world. This seemed simple and very 
nice; but I found when I tried to put it in practice not only that other 
people were seldom lovable, but that I was not very lovable myself. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Whenever I hear a man or woman express hatred for any race, I 
wonder just what it is in themselves they hate so much. You can always 
be sure of this: You cannot express hatred for anything or anybody 
unless you make use of the supply of hatred within yourself. The only 
hatred you can express is your own personal possession. To hate is to be 


—THOMAS DREIER 


enslaved by evil. 
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News From the Field 


¢. Howland Shaw, Benefactor to 
Transgressors of the Law, Dies 


G. Howland Shaw, 72, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and well known worker in the field of criminal 
rehabilitation, died of a stroke August 15 at Washington, 
D 


A native of Boston, Mr. Shaw graduated magna cum 
laude from Harvard University in 1915 and received the 
master’s degree 2 years later. He then joined the State 
Department where his chief foreign service was in Turkey 
as counselor of the American Embassy at Istanbul from 
1930 to 1937. In the State Department he was chief of the 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs, chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel, and Assistant Secretary of 
State from 1941 to 1944. He retired from the service in 
1945. 

From the time of his retirement until his death Mr. 
Shaw devoted most of his actvities to problems of juvenile 
delinquency and the rehabilitation of criminal offenders. 
He was at one time president of the Bureau of Rehabil- 
itation, a member of the District Commissioners Youth 
Council, and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Correctional Association of which he was a 
former president. At the time of his death he was on the 
board of directors of The Osborne Association, prison re- 
form organization located at New York City. 

From 1941 to 1961 he served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Mr. Shaw was the recipient of a number of awards and 
honorary degrees. 

Commenting on Mr. Shaw’s life and work, an editorial 
in The Washington Post said, in part: 

“Twenty years ago Mr. Shaw quit diplomacy in order 
to devote himself to social welfare and especially to the 
redemption and rehabilitation of youngsters whose de- 
prived and disadvantaged childhoods had led them into 
trouble with the law. He contributed much more than 
money to this kind of benefaction; he gave as well with 
unstinting generosity of his time and his personal warmth 
and his imaginative intelligence. . . . The obituary news 
story about him said that he ‘had no survivors.’ In a 
narrow sense, this was no doubt true. But Howland Shaw 
will be missed and mourned by many young men in Wash- 
ington who have been set upon a hopeful and useful course 
by his kindness. His heirs and his beneficiaries can hardly 
be counted.” 


National Commission on Crime 
Established By President 


On July 26 President Lyndon B. Johnson established by 
executive order the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice to study crime 
in the United States and to recommend ways to reduce 
and prevent it. Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach was named chairman of the Commission. 

The Commission’s work, according to the White House, 
will be the first systematic, nationwide study ever made 
on the entire spectrum of crime problems, ranging from its 
causes at one extreme to arrests and rehabilitation at the 


) other. 


The President called on the Commission to make a com- 
prehensive report to him in 18 months and to make interim 
reports when early action based on Commission recom- 
mendations may be possible. 

The 18 Commission members appointed to serve with 
the Attorney General come from a cross-section of 
American life. They include past and present public 
officials, state and federal judges, leading members of the 
bar, a law professor, a police chief, present and former pros- 
ecutors, a university president, and a newspaper publisher. 
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1,300 Attend 95th 
Corrections Congress 


More than 1,300 conferees were in attendance at the 
95th Congress of Correction of the American Correctional 
Association held at Boston, August 22 to 26. 

The Congress was highlighted by the presidential ad- 
dress of Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Corrections. Clemmer emphasized 
the upsurge in citizen interest in the field of corrections 
and stressed the need for individual and agency members 
of the Association to formulate working philosophies in 
dealing with the causes of crime and methods of pre- 
vention. 

Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach in ad- 
dressing the evening general session on August 23, voiced 
the interest and concern of the President of the United 
States and the Department of Justice in aiding and im- 
proving correctional services in the country. He reviewed 
the various programs taking place at national level such 
as the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice and the Law Enforcement 
Study Act. 

The president of the Association for 1965-1966 is 
Harold Langlois, warden of Rhode Island’s adult cor- 
rectional institutions. The president designate is Walter 
Dunbar, director of the California Department of Cor- 
rections. 

The 96th Congress will be held in Baltimore, August 28 
to September 1, 1966. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association. The headquarters 
offices are in the Shoreham Building, 15th and H Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 


Standardized Reporting Essential 
For Systematic Study of Dropouts 


In two almost identical high schools, one may report a 
large number of dropouts and the second may list only a 
small group that has withdrawn from educational study. 
Moreover, those who quit one school may do so for 
reasons that students in the other never mention. 

These differences, according to a new book, Dropout 
Studies: Design and Conduct, actually may be more ap- 
parent than real. To find out, Daniel Schreiber, senior 
author of the book, recommends adoption of a standard- 
ized definition of what a dropout is and a standardized 
questionnaire to find out how and why he got that way. 

The difficulty at present, according to Dr. Schreiber 
who is also director of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Dropout Project, is that schools use varying 
methods in identifying dropouts. There is no general 
standard. Thus, he continued, two high schools may be 
closer to each other than it seems because they use dif- 
ferent reporting systems. Without standardization in re- 
porting the facts about dropouts, Schreiber asserts, real- 
istic comparisons cannot be made. 

The trouble has been, Schreiber says, that some com- 
munities, not knowing student plans, count as dropouts 
students who simply move out of the state to register at 
a high school elsewhere. Other communities do not. 

Schreiber believes that each school should define a 
dropout as “a pupil who leaves school for any reason ex- 
cept death, before graduation, and without transferring to 
another school.” 

The 84-page book is the result of cooperation between 
the National Education Association, a private nonprofit 
association of 943,000 educators, and the United States 
Office of Education, the Government branch which is re- 
sponsible for many government studies on education and 
federal grants for schools. 
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1,500 Representatives From 85 Countries 
Attend United Nations Congress on Crime 


The Third United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, meeting at 
Stockholm August 9 to 18, was attended by 1,500 conferees 
from 85 countries. 

Organized by the United Nations in cooperation with the 
Government of Sweden, the Congress was the third in a 
series convened every 5 years in accordance with a 1950 
resolution of the General Assembly. 

At its closing session the Congress adopted a resolution 
welcoming proposals for strengthening United Nations 
activities and responsibilities in the field of social defense 
and expressing the wish that technical assistance in this 
field would continue. The resolution was proposed by the 
delegations of Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, Nic- 
aragua, and Venezuela. 

At the final plenary meeting, Edward Galway, repre- 
senting the United Nations Secretary-General, emphasized 
that three major trends had emerged from the discussions 
at the Congress. The highlights, he said, had been the em- 
phasis on the need for more technical knowledge in the 
development of social defense policies and practice; the 
“sense of professional unity” permeating the discussions; 
and the “feeling of renewed faith and imagination” con- 
cerning the role of the public in preventing crime and 
treating offenders. 

The need for more imaginative approaches to the prob- 
lem of crime had been recognized, Galway added, by all 
those who had taken part in the public sessions or the 
private discussions, whether they were government repre- 
sentatives, spokesmen for organizations concerned with 
social defense, or individual experts. 

Galway pointed out that a new element in the United 
Nations technical assistance programs had been the 
prominence accorded to research and to the train- 
ing of research personnel, sorely needed by many develop- 
ing countries. 

Six major themes were examined by the Congress: social 
change and criminality; social forces and the prevention 
of criminality; community preventive action; measures to 
combat recidivism (the habit of relapsing into crime) ; 
probation; and special preventive and treatment measures 
for young adults. 

In the discussion of these issues, emphasis was placed 
on the role of research and training and the need for more 
effective coordination between the research worker and 
the practitioner in the field. It was agreed, however, that 
the search for more knowledge could not be regarded as a 
panacea or a substitute for action, especially in view of 
the alarming growth of crime in both developed and de- 
veloping countries. 

The fact that the offender was primarily a human being 
must never be forgotten, it was pointed out, for as one 
expert put it, “humanity is his permanent state; guilt is 
merely temporary.” 

The Congress expressed hope that more countries would 
pass laws to eliminate racial and other forms of discrimi- 
nation which violate fundamental human rights. 


Don Sanson of Los Angeles Probation 
Department Retires After 37 Years 


Don Sanson, legal consultant for the Los Angeles Pro- 
bation Department since 1959, retired after 37 years of 
service. He came to the Department in 1928 as a probation 
officer, and later served as director of adult supervision 
and chief of the juvenile division. He assisted in the writ- 
ing and enactment of the 1961 juvenile court law. In 1948, 
he was president of the California Probation, Parole and 
Correctional Association. 

Commenting on Sanson’s career, Chief Probation Officer 
Leland C. Carter said: “His experience, knowledge, and 
dedicated interests and concern in the field of corrections 
are without equal. His good advice and counsel are known 
throughout California. Many counties are grateful for 
the fine help he has given them.” 
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Donald Clemmer, Director of District of 
Columbia Prisons, Dies Unexpectedly 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received 
of the unexpected death of Donald Clemmer, 62, on 
September 18, 2 days following a stroke. Director of the 
District of Columbia Department of Corrections for 19 
years, Mr. Clemmer had just completed his term as 
president of the American Correctional Association. 

One of the Country’s leading prison administrators, Mr, 
Clemmer earned his master’s degree in criminology from 
the University of Ulinois in 1931 and worked at three 
Illinois institutions. He joined the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons headquarters staff in 1944 and was associate 
warden at the United States penitentiary at Atlanta before 
his District of Columbia appointment. He is the author of 
the classic work, The Prison Community (1940), which 
introduced progressive institutional concepts in dealing 
with prisoners. Articles of his have appeared in ecor- 
rectional journals. 

Mr. Clemmer is survived by his wife, Rose; a son, 
Donald; a daughter, Mrs. Rosemary Vesancon of Costa 
Mesa, Calif., and two grandchildren. Mrs. Clemmer re. 
sides at 4405 Neptune Drive, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Kentucky Commission 
Studies Death Penalty 


“If Kentucky abolishes the death penalty, its citizens | 


can say we are at last in the 20th century; we at last 
have come of age.” 

So spoke Austin H. MacCormick, internationally known 
penologist and executive director of The Osborne Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of New York City, when appearing before 
Governor Edward T. Breathitt’s Task Force on Criminal 
Justice in August. 

Also appearing before the Committee was James A. 
McCafferty, chief of the research and evaluation branch of 
the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Formerly a criminologist with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, McCafferty said “there is a decided national 
trend toward repealing the death sentence by disuse or by 
dropping it and substituting life imprisonment or a term 
of years.” 

“Among the 36 jurisdictions (35 states and the District 
of Columbia) where the death penalty can be imposed, 
McCafferty said, 6 have not used it in the last 10 years 
or longer and 9 states, including Kentucky, have used it 
most sparingly.” 

Kentucky’s Task Force on Criminal Justice, consisting 
of 15 members, is headed by M. R. Mills, attorney at 
Madisonville. The Committee will report to the Governor 
by November 15, giving its recommendations on legislation 
relating to capital punishment, bail procedures, and 
counsel for the indigent. 


Atlanta Inmates Debate 
South’s College Teams 


During 1963-1964 the inmate debate team of the United 
States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., faced eight college 
teams: Georgia Tech, Emory University, Clark College, 
Duke University, University of Georgia, Agnes Scott, and 
the University of North Carolina. In its first year of de 
bate the penitentiary’s team won two of its eight en- 
counters. 

“Several of the opposing teams were happy to walk 
away with a narrow victory,” reports The Atlantian, in- 
mate publication. 


James Hess, head of a local advertising and public rela- | 


tions firm and formerly a member of Northwestern Uni- 
— national championship squad, founded the debate 
club. 

Hess is encouraged with the progress of the group’s first 
year and believes the team will win its share of debates 
in 1964-1965. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Department of Justice Favors 
Abolition of Death Penalty 


“We favor the abolition of the death penalty. Modern 
penology with its correctional and rehabilitation skills 
affords greater protection to society than the death penalty 
which is inconsistent with its goals. This Nation is too 
great in its resources and too good in its purposes to en- 
gage in the light of present understanding in the deliberate 
taking of human life as either a punishment or a deterrent 
to domestic crime.” 

Thus wrote Deputy Attorney General Ramsey Clark to 
Representative John L. McMillan, chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee of the House of Representatives, 
in a letter dated July 23, 1965, commenting on H.R. 559 
which would abolish entirely the death penalty for first 
degree murder in the District of Columbia and substitute 
life imprisonment. 

“Abolition should be accomplished, however,” Clark said, 
“only on the basis of a careful comprehensive study which 
adequately considers all aspects of crime and punishment 
and sentencing. Society must be protected. The sentences 
prescribed by statute and the procedures for affixing them 
should be thoroughly reviewed.” 

The Department of Justice recommended that the Con- 
gress defer action on H.R. 559, Clark concluded, until a 
comprehensive study can be completed. The study, Clark 
suggested, may well be conducted by both the District of 
Columbia Commission on Crime and the President’s Com- 


| mission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of 


Justice. 


Study of Sex Offender Completed 
By Institute of Sex Research 


Few sex offenders resemble the “sex fiend” of popular 
imagination. They are generally from low-class homes, 
with little education or success at jobs. They went about 
their crimes so ineptly that they were quickly apprehended 
by the police. 

These and other findings are brought out in the volume, 
Sex Offenders, released in July by the Institute of Sex 
Research founded by the late Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey. The 
book is the result of a 25-year study of 2,721 men, of 
whom 1,356 were serving prison sentences for sex crimes. 

Among the offenses covered in the book are those against 
children and minors, rape, incest, homosexuality, exhibi- 
tionism, and voyeurism. 

Other findings in the book, as reported by an Institute 
press release, include the following: 

“Sexual crimes, especially those involving force or 
violence, are far rarer than the headlines would indicate. 

“Few sex criminals take dope or are in any way inspired 
by pornography, although many of them do commit their 
crimes under the influence of alcohol. 

“Most child molesters find their erotic pleasure in merely 
fondling littie girls, and often do not even attempt to touch 
their private parts. Only 1 in 10 of the child molesters 
interviewed had made an attempt at rape. 

“Most of the little girls who had experienced sex offenses 
hardly knew what had happened to them or were upset 
very little, if at all—unless their parents or the school 
and police authorities became panic-stricken. 

“The man who molests a child is usually not a stranger 
to her. 

“Many of the older victims of rape had actually invited 
the attack—not knowingly, but through ignorance of social 
custom, particularly of the customs of young men of a 
different social class.” 

The Institute of Sex Research is located at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, in Bloomington. Other volumes they have 
produced are Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, and Pregnancy, Birth and 
Abortion. 

Sex Offenders is published by Harper & Row, Publishers, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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MacCormick, Heyns, Stern Receive 
1965 Correctional Association Award 


Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The 
Osborne Association, Ine., of New York City; Garrett 
Heyns, Ph.D., director of the Department of Institutions 
for the State of Washington; and Leon T. Stern, former 
director of the Correction Division of the Pennsylvania 
Citizens Assocation, were the recipients of the E. R. Cass 
award presented at the 95th Congress of Correction held 
at Boston in August. 

The annual award is given for outstanding service for 
notable contributions to the advancement of the cor- 
rectional sciences. 


Attorney General Announces Changes 
In Bureau of Prisons Wardenships 


Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach announced 
in September three major changes in federal prison 
wardenships. To fill the vacancies left by retiring Warden 
Joseph Kearney of the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Warden Eugene Goodwyn of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas, transfers 
of two other wardens and the executive assistant to the 
director of the Bureau of Prisons have been made. 

Warden Olin G. Blackwell of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, has been transferred to Atlanta. 

Associate Warden Jacob J. Parker of Atlanta is being 
promoted and transferred to the wardenship of Lewisburg. 

Lawrence A. Carpenter, executive assistant to the direc- 
tor since 1958, has been named warden of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas. 

Warden Blackwell, 50, a native of Evant, Texas, is a 
career officer in the federal prison service. He was ap- 
pointed correctional officer at the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at La Tuna, Texas, in 1941. During World War 
II he served in the Army and returned to the prison 
service at La Tuna following the war. He subsequently 
served in Englewood, Colorado, in the Washington head- 
quarters office, and was the last warden of the U. S. Peni- 
tentiary at Alcatraz which closed in 1963. Since then he 
has been at Lewisburg. 

The outgoing Atlanta warden, Joseph Kearney, is re- 
tiring after more than 385 years with the federal prison 
service. He served at the federal reformatories at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, El Reno, Oklahoma, and Chillicothe, Ohio, 
as well as at the Texarkana and Atlanta institutions. 

The new Lewisburg warden, Jacob J. Parker, 42, is a 
native of Bloomington, Illinois. He has been with the 
federal prison service since 1949 when he was appointed 
correctional officer at the U. S. Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. He was named acting chief of classifica- 
tion and parole and in 1957 was promoted to associate 
warden of the Indiana institution. Since then he has served 
as associate warden at the U. S. penitentiaries at McNeil 
Island, Washington, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

Lawrence A. Carpenter, 47, a native of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, entered the prison service in 1939. He has served as 
correctional officer and correctional supervisor at the fed- 
eral correctional institutions at Sandstone, Minnesota, and 
Seagoville, Texas, and as jail inspector. During World 
War II he served in the Air Force and held the rank of 
captain. He earned a B.A. degree from Southern Metho- 
dist University and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Warden Carpenter’s predecessor at Texarkana, Eugene 
Goodwyn, has served in various professional and adminis- 
trative capacities in the Bureau of Prisons since entering 
the service in 1937. In the past he has held the posts of 
associate warden at Atlanta and warden of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, and the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Virginia. 

“Wardens Blackwell, Parker, and Carpenter are career 
men in the Federal Prison Service,” said Myrl E. Alex- 
ander, director of the Bureau of Prisons, “and typify the 
high standards of wardenship established across the years 
by the Bureau.” 
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Legislation Introduced To Amend 
Narcotic Control Act of 1956 


On June 16, 1965, Senators Thomas J. Dodd and Vance 
Hartke introduced S. 2152 to amend certain provisions of 
the Narcotics Control Act of 1956. 

Commenting on the bill, which would enable the courts 
to deal more effectively with the problem of narcotic addic- 
tion, Senator Dodd said: 

“This measure will be an important part of the con- 
certed attack being waged against the crime problem by 
President Johnson. 

“If enacted, this legislation will establish civil commit- 
ment of narcotic addicts, charged with crimes, to the cus- 
tody of the Surgeon General for the purposes of treatment 
and rehabilitation. 

“It will establish indeterminate sentences for narcotics 
addicts charged with criminal offenses and thus improve 
their chances for cure and rehabilitation. 

“It will broaden the coverage of the Young Adult 
Offenders Act of 1958, by making any narcotic or mari- 
huana offender between the ages of 22 and 26 eligible to be 
handled under certain provisions of the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act. 

“It will amend the Narcotic Control Act of 1956, by 
bringing all marihuana offenders under parole provisions 
covering other offenders under earlier legislation. 

“Finally, it will allow the parole boards to review the 
sentences of all marihuana offenders and of narcotic 
offenders under 26 years of age.” 

The Corresponding House bill, introduced by Congress- 
man Emanuel Celler, is H.R. 9167. 


Lorton Reformatory 
Holds Jazz Festival 


The trumpet sounded shortly after lunch on July 15 and 
1,500 inmates in blue denims appeared from every part of 
the 27-acre District of Columbia reformatory at Lorton, 
Va. They headed for the ball field bleachers to be enter- 
tained for 2% hours at the reformatory’s 10th anniver- 
sary Jazz Festival by Singer Ella Fitzgerald, Band Leader 
Count Basie, and Frank Sinatra. 

Miss Fitzgerald was the first to appear. She came from 
Washington, D. C., where she was singing at the Carter 
Barron amphitheater accompanied by such jazz lights as 
Ramsey Lewis and Bobby Timmons and their trios, and 
tenor sax artist Eddie Harris. 

Then came Sinatra to the inmate-constructed bandstand. 
He gave the signal to Count Basie and his orchestra and 
sang for 45 minutes. 

At 4:00 p.m. the program was over. “There was not a 
cuss word, not a thing out of the way,” commented 
Sergeant Frederick B. Shain who has been a custodial 
officer for 24 years. “Their behavior was perfect.” 

In addition to those in the audience from the Lorton 
Reformatory were selected inmates from the District Jail, 
the women’s reformatory at Occoquan, the D. C. Work- 
house, and the D. C. Youth Center. 


Will Shafroth To Conduct Study of 
Judicial Administration in Korea 


Will Shafroth, Deputy Director of the Adminstrative 
Office of the United States Courts until his retirement in 
1964, is on a mission to Korea to conduct a 2-month 
survey of judicial administration. With Mrs. Shafroth he 
departed for Seoul on August 24 and will return to the 
United States in November. 

Sent to Korea by The Asia Foundation, Shafroth will 
submit a report of his findings and recommendations to 
the Korean Government. 

In June Shafroth joined the law firm of Lambert, Broun 
& Furlow of Washington, D. C., as counsel in the general 
practice of law before the courts and administrative 
agencies of the Government. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Children’s Bureau Specialist on | 
Police Services for Children Dies 


Lynn D. Swanson, 47, U. S. Children’s Bureau official | 
who believed that every police department should have men | 
trained in adolescent psychology, died in July of a brain 
eancer at the Washington Hospital Center. 

Mr. Swanson had served as a consultant on specialized 
police services for children and youth for the Children’s 
Bureau since 1957. It was his contention that “in more | 
than 90 percent of the cases police should use more dis. 
cretion in dealing with juveniles.” | 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. Swanson received bachelor’s | 
and master’s degrees from the University of Minnesota, 
Before coming to Washington in 1957, he served 6 years 
as a juvenile control consultant for the Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission. 

Mr. Swanson was nominated by the Children’s Bureau 
in 1968 for a superior service award in connection with 
his book, Police Work With Children. 

He was recently cited by the International Association | 
of Chiefs of Police for his contributions in the field of | 
juvenile delinquency. 

Surviving are Mrs. Swanson and a son, Donald, who | 
reside at 5207 Ogden Ct., Bethesda, Md. 


Serious Crimes Increase 
13 Percent, FBI Reports 


The Nation’s law enforcement agencies reported more 
than 2,600,000 serious crimes throughout the United States | 
during 1964, according to J. Edgar Hoover, director of $ 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This is a 13 percent 
increase over 1963. 

Crimes of violence—murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter, forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated as- 
sault—climbed 15 percent as a group, Hoover said, while 
the property crimes of burglary, larceny ($50 and over), 
and auto theft were up 138 percent. 

All crimes used by the FBI as an index to nationwide 
criminality showed increases, Hoover added, with murder 
up 8 percent, forcible rape 21 percent, robbery 12 percent, 
aggravated assault 17 percent, burglary 12 percent, lar- ; 
ceny ($50 and over) 13 percent, and auto theft 16 percent. 

According to Hoover, there were almost 14 serious’ 
crimes committed for every 1,000 inhabitants during 1964. 
Crimes continued to outspace population, he stated, with 
an increase since 1958 of almost six times the growth of 
the national population. 

Hoover noted that the areas having the fastest growing | 
populations generally are reporting the highest crime 
rates. 

The FBI’s figures on crimes reported by law enforce 
ment agencies during 1964 and its special studies of recidi- 
vism among selected types of felons appear in its annual 
publication, Uniform Crime Reports. 


| 
| 


Intensive Supervision Project at | 
Chicago in Final Year of Study | 


The research project on intensive supervision under- 
taken jointly by the University of Chicago and the United 
States probation office at Chicago is now entering its 
fourth and final year of data collection. By June 1965, 225 
cases had been assigned to the special intensive super-| 
vision unit. A similar control group of 225 cases, known | 
only to the University Research Center, had been identified 
in the caseload at large. | 

Findings will not be available until the Jatter part of 
1966. A preliminary survey augurs well for a sound basis 
of comparison between probationers given standard super- 
vision and those given intensive supervision, reports Ben | 
Meeker, chief of the Chicago probation office. 

The 5-year project, which started in 1961, is financed by 
a grant of $374,000 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Panel of Probationers and Parolees Gives 
Impressions of Probation Officers 


Probation officers are first regarded as police officers 
or as suspicious persons, regardless of efforts to cast them 
in a different light. Their primary task is to order and 
forbid. When the probationer or parolee experiences satis- 
faction in his family life and on his job, he then begins 
to look upon the probation and parole officer as a friendly 
and helpful person. 

These are some of the observations made by four men 
who participated in a panel discussion held at the Federal 
Probation System’s inservice training institute for the 
Western Area held in June at Monterey, California. Soci- 
ologist T. C. Esselstyn of San Jose State College, and 
former staff director of the Federal Parole Board, was the 
discussion leader. 

Two of the panelists were former parolees, a third a 
probationer, and the fourth a probationer whose probation 
had been revoked and who later was returned to the com- 
munity on mandatory release. 

Many of the reactions expressed, Dr. Esselstyn states, 
supported some of the observations made in the University 
of Illinois study of the effectiveness of a prison and parole 
system conducted by Professor Daniel Glaser. ; 

Following are some of the points on which the panelists 
seemed to agree: 

1. Probation officers are first regarded as police officers 
or as suspicious neighbors, regardless of any prior official 
efforts to cast them in a different light. 

2. This view continues until the person experiences a 
successful job and family adjustment. 

3. He then comes to regard the probation officer as 
friendly and helpful—but only then. He perhaps never 
regards him as a therapist nor as one with any knowledge 
or skills in managing anxieties or personal and intimate 
problems. 

4. He encounters widespread hardship in getting a job 
because of his conviction record. 

5. He experiences persistent uncertainty about his status 
after supervision is terminated. Extremes of uncertainty 
and bafiement mount as he encounters security checks by 
firms with government contracts. In some parts of the 
country this includes all principal employers and most 
job fields. 

6. Monthly supervision reports which he must fill out 
strike him as childish, and this routine requirement, with 
no plausible explanation as to its use or value, is resented 
and creates disappointment with probation and parole as 
a public service. 

7. The most compelling primary reason why a person 
discontinues crime and turns to a conventional life is fear. 
He fears the experience of another conviction. He fears 
aggravating his family further. He fears his own destruc- 
tion. 

8. The most compelling secondary reason for discontinu- 
ing crime is conventional success. He experiences success 
in his job, with his family, and with his probation officer. 
With success comes confidence and a reduction in most ten- 
sions. Still surviving, however, is some residue of tension 


| over possible discovery and disclosure of his conviction. 


asis 
per- 
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9. So far as he is aware, counseling in the sense of a 
controlled effort to effect changes in behavior and the 
conscious achievement of insight, plays no part in either 
the primary or secondary reasons for discontinuing crime. 


_ Two Universities Each Receive $1 Million 


To Help Improve Criminal Justice 


Two universities—Georgetown and Chicago—will estab- 
lish institutes designed to help improve criminal justice 
under grants of $1 million each, it was announced in 
August by the Ford Foundation. 

Georgetown University’s institute, to be set up at its 
Law Center, will conduct research and demonstration proj- 
ects in the Washington, D.C., area. The University of 


iby, Chicago’s law school will establish an institute to conduct 


ntal 


a research-oriented program in law enforcement, correc- 


tions, and delinquency. 


Favors Conjugal 
Visits in Prisons 


Homosexuality is one of the penologist’s toughest admin- 
istrative problems, according to Illinois criminologist Clyde 
B. Vedder. He urges adoption of Mexico’s method of com- 
batting it. 

“Our prisons today are like little cities,” asserts Vedder 
who is professor of criminology and corrections at Illinois 
Northern University. “They have everything but women.” 
A majority of prison fights can be traced to the homo- 
sexuality that results, he states. 

He suggests that wives be allowed to visit their im- 
prisoned husbands privately, as they are in Mexico, the 
State of Mississippi, and in at least 16 other countries. 
His survey of some 80 wardens on the idea, he says, shows 
them about evenly pro and con. 


National Crime Prevention 
Conference Held at Toronto 


“It is the unquestioned responsibility of society through 
its elected governments to provide, consonant with the 
reasonable protection of individual rights, effective powers 
and resources to combat crime. This does not involve any 
abdication to the police or the prosecuting authorities of 
ultimate control and accountability for the powers con- 
ferred upon them by law. Standards of integrity, inde 
pendence and fairness must be instilled through every 
force and law enforcement agency. The kind of financial 
and moral support which evokes such attitudes must be 
developed if we really believe in the need to see these ideals 
realized.” 

Thus, spoke J. Ll. J. Edwards, director of The Centre 
of Criminology at the University of Toronto, in his open- 
ing remarks before the National Conference on the Pre- 
vention of Crime held at Toronto May 31 to June 3, 1965. 
The Conference was sponsored by the University. 

In meeting together at the Conference, the Centre of 
Criminology reported, police chiefs and members of the 
legal profession examined some of the objections expressed 
from time to time concerning the procedures and tactics 
adopted by some members of the respective groups. 

An attempt was also made, the Centre said, to identify 
the causes underlying the apparent reluctance of citizens 
to become involved in matters that might lead to a criminal 
trial or to assist the police, whether in making an arrest 
or in the performance of their law enforcement duties. 

There was universal support, the Centre added, for the 
principle that the state should indemnify persons (or their 
dependents) who are injured when voluntarily assisting 
a police officer to effect an arrest or in preventing the 
commission of an offense. 

There was substantial agreement at the Conference that 
modern criminal methods, particularly in view of the mo- 
bility of present-day offenders, require that greater atten- 
tion be given to the unification of police resources. 

The Conference made no recommendations at its final 
plenary meeting. 


American Bar Association 
Supports Firearms Bill 


The American Bar Association in August notified Sena- 
tor Thomas J. Dodd, who sponsored the Johnson Adminis- 
tration’s far-ranging firearms legislation, that the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution which overwhelmingly supported 
his bill, S. 1592. 

In a message to Senator Dodd, the Association, meeting 
in Miami, said: > 

The House of Delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution today by a vote of 
184 to 26: “Be it resolved that the American Bar Associa- 
tion supports the enactment of S. 1592, 89th Congress, a 
bill to amend the Federal Firearms Act, or similar federal 
legislation.” 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The Centre of Criminology of the University of Toronto, 
in conjunction with the Department of Extension, will 
offer a series of lectures this winter on the theme, “Re- 
cent Developments in Criminology and Corrections.” Part 
I of the series will run from the third week in September 
to the middle of December; Part II from early January 
to early March. 


Mabel A. Elliott, professor of sociology at Chatham 
College and author of the text, Crime in Modern Society, 
has accepted the position of adjunct professor of sociology 
at Brooklyn College. 

Helen C. Newman, first woman librarian of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, died July 2 following an ex- 
tended illness. She earned her law degree and a master 
of law from George Washington University, working her 
way through school as a student librarian. She was ap- 
pointed law librarian of the University in 1927, a position 
she held until she came to the Supreme Court in 1942. She 
was presented an alumni achievement award that year by 
her alma mater. From 1934 to 1942 she was editor of the 
Law Library Journal. 

D. C. Swanson, principal probation officer for New South 
Wales, Australia, with offices at Sydney, visited the United 
States in September to study federal and state probation 
practices. Formerly on the staff of the Child Welfare 
Department of New South Wales, he was appointed 
principal probation officer in 1951. The adult probation 
service is under the Department of the Attorney General 
and of Justice. 

Norman Carlson, head of the Federal Bureau of Prisons’ 
halfway house program, is the recipient of a fellowship 
award from the National Institute of Public Affairs to 
attend the Woodrow Wilson School of Public Adminis- 
tration at Princeton University. It is a mid-career edu- 
cational program. 

Dr. Badr-El-Din M. Ali, assistant professor of sociology 
at Ain Shams University at Cairo, Egypt, is visiting the 
United States during September and October to study 
prison, probation, and parole practices in both federal 
and state jurisdictions. Dr. Ali received his doctorate in 
sociology from Ohio State University in 1958. He is the 
author of Crime and Society (1965) and editor of a prison 
journal published by the Prisons Department at Cairo. He 
has represented his Government on a number of occasions 
at international assemblies and conferences. 


George J. Reed, Nevada’s chief parole and probation 
officer, was named in June a Fellow of the American 
Society of Criminology in recognition “of his many contri- 
butions to American Criminology, the administration of 
justice, and devotion to sound correctional practices.” 
Voted to Reed by the Executive Board of the national 
organization, the award was presented to him by 
Governor Grant Sawyer. Reed was appointed to head the 
State parole and probation system in April following 11 
years as a member of the U. S. Board of Parole at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sydney S. Moshette, Jr., federal probation officer at 
New York City, was selected as a group leader by The 
Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vermont. He 
lived and travelled in India during July and August with 
nine college students, experiencing and studying inform- 
ally the customs and practices of India while living with 
families in the northern and southern parts of the country. 

California’s Assembly Bill 349, signed into law by 
Governor Edmund G. Brown, makes it illegal for minors 
under 18 to purchase or to be given glues which have 
been used as a type of narcotic by youths through glue 
sniffing. Dr. Jacob Sokol, chief physician at Los Angeles 
County’s Juvenile Hall and pioneer glue-sniffing re- 
searcher, played a prominent role in passage of the bill. 
He gave testimony before the legislative committees con- 
sidering the legislation. 


The University of Illinois is the recipient of a Vocation] 
Rehabilitation Administration 5-year grant to employ a 
full-time field instructor who will be assigned to the fed. } 
eral probation office at Chicago to supervise graduate stu. 
dents in internship training. Special emphasis will he 
given to job retention and location of employment. 

Reprints of FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly from 1937 to 
1946 are available through the Kraus Reprint Corporation, 
16 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. Also available 
are reprints of Crime and Delinquency, from 1955 to 1963, 
and the American Journal of Correction (formerly, The 
Prison World), from 1939 to 1958. 

Henry W. Milburn, federal probation officer at Portland, 
Maine, since 1963, has been appointed chief probation 
officer. He succeeds James A. MacKeen who died June 7, 
Milburn received his B.A. degree from the University of 
New Hampshire and engaged in graduate study at Florida 
State University. Before entering the federal probation 
service he was a parole officer at the Chillicothe Reform. 
atory. ) 

Aubrey E. Robinson, Jr., attorney in Washington, D.C, 
since 1948, has been named associate judge of the Juvenile 
Court for the District of Columbia. A native of Madison, 
N. J., Judge Robinson received the A.B. and LL.B. degrees 
from Cornell University. He has been a member of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association’s Committee on the 
Juvenile Court and Juvenile Problems. He also has served | 
on a number of committees and councils of civic concern. 


Mrs. Emma C. Hallberg, supervisory clerk in the federal | 
probation office at Minneapolis and dean of clerk-stenog. | 
raphers in the Federal Probation System, retired Septem. | 
ber 24 after 35 years of service. Before entering the pro-| 
bation service she was a clerk in the Hennepin County! 
probation department for 7 years. A retirement party, at 
wnich Senior Judge Gunnar Nordbye presided, was held 
September 15. 

Jacob Kellner, director of inservice training for proba- 
tion officers and social workers in the probation service of | 
Israel’s Ministry of Welfare has been in the United States? 
the past 2 years to study for his master’s degree in social 
work. He received his degree from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in June. Kellner has been employed by the Ministry 
of Welfare since 1948, first as a probation officer and then 
as district chief probation officer. 


Hearings on Crime in the District of Columbia, held | 
before the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, | 
are published in two documents of 532 pages. Part I re} 
ports on hearings held in April and May, 1965. Part II in-| 
cludes the report of hearings held on July 15 and August | 
5, 1965. Senator Alan Bible is chairman of the Committee. | 

A documentary film on glue sniffing has been prepared | 
by the Los Angeles Probation Department. Titled “Inhale, 
Exhale—The New Terror,” the half-hour film was pre: | 
sented on Channel 9 on July 5. 

Los Angeles County’s Juvenile Hall is to have a\ 
swimming pool. The pool will be constructed from a be 


quest of $14,841 from the estate of Miss Mildred G. ° 


Horne, a retired school teacher who died in 1963. “The 
pool will serve as a permanent memorial to her name,” 
said Supervisor Ernest Debs, “and will provide the kind 
of healthful recreation and rehabilitation so desperately 
needed by unfortunate youngsters at Juvenile Hall. Miss 
Horne had great love and compassion for children.” 

New Jersey Corrections is the title of a new publication} 
of the Division of Correction and Parole of New Jersey's 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, at Trenton. The 
first issue was released in August. It is planned to pub 
lish six issues a year. 

The National Legal Aid and Defender Association has 
received a Ford Foundation grant of $1.8 million to con- 
duct a 5-year demonstration program for the improvement 
of assigned counsel systems for indigents accused of crime. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


Marion J. Elliott, associate warden of the United States 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga, and Loren EK. Daggett, as- 
sociate warden of the United States penitentiary at 
Leavenworth, Kans., have accepted appointments as penal 
consultants to foreign governments. Elliott will spend 1 
year with the Department of Public Safety in Agana, 
Guam, and Daggett has been detailed for 60 days to the 
Agency for International Development and will be in 
Brazil to consult with several state governmenis. 

Robert S. Nicholas has been named coordinator of the 
prerelease guidance centers operated by the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons at New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Washington, D. C. A former casework supervisor at 
the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners in Springtieid, 
Missouri, Nicholas succeeds Norman A. Carlson who is 
on a year’s sabbatical leave, starting in the fall, for study 
at Princeton University. 

Abstracts for Social Workers is the title of a new 
quarterly journal of abstracts of articles in the area of 
social work and related fields. The abstracts are designed 
to give the reader suflicient information to enable him to 
determine whether he wants to read the original article. 
The abstracts are cross-referenced and listed according to 
seven major categories: fields of service, social policy and 
action, service methods, the profession, foreign and inter- 
national programs, history, and related fields of knowl- 
edge. Each issue will contain a subject and author index. 
The quarterly is published by the National Association oi 
Social Workers, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 
The annual subscription is $4 for members of the NASW, 
$2.50 for student members, and $10 for nonmembers. 

George F. Goodman, superintendent of the State Prison 
Farm at Leesburg, N. J., for the past 4 years, retired 
August 2. He has been with the State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies since 1939. From 1948 to 1957 he was 
superintendent of the reformatory at Annandale and 
principal keeper at the Trenton State Prison from 157 
to 1961. 

Awards for the annual American Penal Press News- 
paper Contest will be announced in November by the de- 
partment of journalism of the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, sponsors of the contest. All entries 
must carry a postmark not later than October 15. The con- 
test is open to all newspapers published in penal insti- 
tutions. Magazines are not eligible. 


Twenty-six inmates of Chicago’s House of Corrections 
received diplomas from Superintendent Stanley L. Demski 
for completion of a 17-week course on “Guides for 
Better Living.” The course is sponsored by W. Clement 
Stone, prominent civic and business leader and was 
taught by Henry F. Alderfer of his organization. In his 
remarks Superintendent Demski urged the graduates to 
continue their education so that they might prepare for a 
productive life, with increasing responsibility and com- 
mensurate remuneration in their chosen fields of service. 

Forty supervisory correctional personnel completed in 
July the second class of the 1965 Supervisory Development 
Program of New Jersey’s State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. Twenty-one different job titles were in- 
cluded in the group. 


The New York State Legislature has appropriated 


' $200,000 for the expansion of the State Narcotic Treat- 


- 


ment Bureau’s service to parolees with a history of nar- 
cotic addiction. It is envisioned, according to Meyer H. 
Diskind, supervising parole officer of the new Bureau, that 
all such offenders would eventually receive specialized 
treament in small caseloads. In planning for the proposed 
expansion, the Bureau has collaborated with research 
technicians in the California Department of Corrections 
as well as with local public and private agencies engaged 
in the treatment of the narcotic addict. 

. For the Record is the title of a new monthly newspaper 
published by the Probation and Parole Officers Association 
of greater New York. Sabatino J. Marmora, probation 
officer at the Family Court, New York County Juvenile 
Term Court, is the editor. 
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Albert W. Roche, senior probation examiner, New York 
State Division of Probation, Western District, has been 
appointed director of the Mental Health Information 
Service, Appellate Division, Fourth Department, in 
Rochester. 


Robert V. Yanders, district probation officer for the 
State of Nebraska, has been elected president of the 
Nebraska Parole and Probation Association. He succeeds 
John Keriakedes, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Omaha, the Association’s first 
president. 

The Quaker Committee is one of three voluntary agen- 
cies in New York City to share in a $110,000 grant from 
the Legislature to the State Department of Mental 
Health. It is to be used to help the agencies reinforce 
their present program for narcotic addicts and to staff 
and operate a demonstration project for female addicts. 

Two halfway houses have been opened recently in Phila- 
delphia. The facilities are for boys who have no adequate 
parental homes to which to return after release from 
institutions, or who are homeless and on the verge of 
delinquency. A third halfway house is in an advanced 
planning stage. 

Alexander B. Smith, Ph.D., probation officer and later 
case supervisor and director of group therapy in the 
Probation Department of the Supreme Court of Kings 
County, New York, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology and acting head of the social science 
division of the College of Police Science of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Stanley L. Portnow, M.D., has become director of 
psychiatry for the New York City Department of Cor- 
rection. He succeeds Dr. Harvey Bluestone who has been 
appointed director of psychiatry for the mental health 
standards and services program of the New York City 
Community Mental Health Board. 

Maurice A. Harmon, director of institutions for Mon- 
tana, has become Kentucky’s commissioner of child wel- 
fare. He succeeds Richard J. Clendenen who resigned to 
accept a post at the University of Minnesota. 


The Australian and New Zealand Journal of Sociology 
is a new semiannual publication of the Sociological Asso- 
ciation of Australia and New Zealand. The first issue was 
published in April 1965. 


Harold G. Weir, a vice president of the International 
Prisoners Aid Association, recently completed a 2-year 
appointment as Australian adviser to the United Nations 
Asia and Far East Institute for the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders, in Tokyo. He was commended 
by the Japanese Ministry of Justice and presented with 
a silver cup in recognition of his services there. 

Howard F. Gustafson, executive director of the Com- 
munity Service Council of Metropolitan Indianapolis, has 
been elected to a 2-year term as president of the National 
Association of Social Workers. He succeeds Dr. Kurt 
Reichert, associate professor in the graduate department 
of social work at Bryn Mawr College. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department was 
given an outstanding service award by the California 
Youth Authority at the annual conference of the Cal- 
ifornia Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association, 
May 26 to 28 in Sacramento, “for the development of 
varied and imaginative institutional programs for juvenile 
court wards.” 

Florence M. Kelley, administrative judge, Family Court 
of the State of New York, has been appointed chairman 
of the American Social Health Association’s National 
Advisory Committee on Narcotic Addiction and Drug 
Abuse. 

Vincent R. Mancusi, a veteran of 28 years in the cor- 
rectional service of New York State, has been appointed 
warden at Attica Prison by Commissioner of Correction 
Paul D. McGinnis. He has been assistant superintendent at 
Elmira Reformatory since 1961. At Attica he succeeds 
Warden W. H. Wilkins who retired July 31. Mancusi is 
a graduate of St. Lawrence University. 
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David Rubin, former supervising probation officer of 
the Queens Intake Section, Office of Probation for the 
Courts of New York City, died April 6. He had retired 
a few months earlier following the completion of 30 years’ 
service. 

Joseph H. McMahon, 71, former chief probation officer 
of the Monroe County (N. Y.) Probation Department, 
died unexpectedly on May 16. He had been connected with 
the Department for 32 years when he retired in 1961. 


The New York State Department of Civil Service will 
hold a nationwide examination on October 23 for the 
positions of caseworker and probation officer. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Department of Civil 
Service, the State Campus, 1220 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. 12226. 


Silas W. Hopson, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Denver, Colo., retired 
July 30 after 21 years with the Federal Probation System. 
Before entering the probation field he was scout executive 
of the Denver Council of the Boy Scouts of America and 
supervisor of vocational guidance at the Clayton College 
for Boys, at Denver. 


Robert W. Freeman, federal probation officer at Los 
Angeles, Calif., since 1955, has been appointed training 
officer at the Federal Probation Training Center at 
Chicago. He received his B.A. degree in social work from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1951, and also the master’s 
degree in 1952, majoring in sociology. Before entering the 
Federal Probation System, Freeman was a_ research 
assistant at the University of North Carolina and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Contributors to This Issue 


RicHarp A. CHAPPELL: Chairman, U.S. Board of Parole, 
since 1961. A.B. (1926), Mercer University. Graduate 
study, New York School of Social Work. Chief Probation 
Officer, U.S. District Court, Northern District of Georgia, 
1928-1937; Supervisor of Probation, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, 1937-1940; Chief of Probation, Administrative 
Office of the J.S. Courts, 1940-1953 (on leave, 1944-1946, 
as Director and Officer in Charge of Prison Administra- 
tion, Corrective Services Division, U.S. Navy); Member, 
U.S. Board of Parole, 1953-1954, and 1959 to present; 
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PuHIuip Q. RocHE: Psychiatrist in private practice, since 
1933. M.D. (1930), University of Michigan. Psychiatrist, 
Eastern State Penitentiary (Philadelphia), and Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School, 1934-1945. Recipient of the Isaac Ray Award 
of the American Psychiatric Association, 1957. Author, 
The Criminal Mind, 1958. 


Davip J. McCartuy: Associate Professor of Law and 
Assistant Dean, Georgetown University Law Center, since 
1965. A.B. (1957), Fairfield University; LL.B. (1960) and 
LL.M. (1962), Georgetown University Law Center. Attor- 
ney, Appellate Section, Civil Division, U. S. Department 
of Justice, 1962-1963; Director, District of Columbia Bail 
Project, 1963-1965; Adjunct Professor of Law, George- 
town University Law Center, 1964-1965. 


Howarp B. GILu: Director, Institute of Correctional Ad- 
ministration, American University, since 1958. A.B. (1913) 
and M.B.A. (1914), Harvard University. Superintendent, 
Norfolk Prison Colony, Norfolk, Mass., 1927-1934; Assist- 
ant to the Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1940- 
1944; General Superintendent of Prisons, District of 
Columbia, 1944-1946; Professorial Lecturer in Correctional 
Administration, University of Wisconsin, 1949-1952; Di- 
rector, Institute of Correctional Administration, George 
Washington University, 1952-1958. Editor, Prisons, 
Volume V of the Attorney General’s Survey of Release 
Procedures, 1940. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


George G. Killinger, Ph.D., professor of criminology 
and corrections at Florida State University, has beg 
named director of the new Institute of Contemporary Com 
rections and the Behavioral Sciences at Sam Houstg 
State College, Huntsville, Texas. Established by the Texgy 
State Legislature, the new curriculum will serve as a traig 
ing and research facility for the State of Texas and wil 
offer instruction in careers for corrections, law enforeg 
ment, plant and internal security, and governmentg 
security agencies. Sam Houston State College was selem 
ted as the location of the Institute because of ij 
proximity to the Texas Department of Corrections, i 
diagnostic and medical facilities, and a number of ity 
treatment units for offenders. 


Dr. Joseph Robinson, first medical director of the La 
retired September 1. Hi 

as appointe e position in 1959 by retired Chiat 
Probation Officer Karl Holton. J 


CORRECTION 


The first line of the second paragraph of Charles 
L. Newman’s article, “Let’s ‘Sell’ Corrections: A 
Straight Talk to Probation Officers,” in the June 
1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION should properly 
read: “I very strongly subscribe to the concept of 
the correctional cycle, that is, the interdependeneg 
of each stage in the administration of justice: Police, 
courts, probation, institutions, parole.” In the articleymm 
as published, “interdependence” came out as “ins 
dependence.” We regret, this error.—THE EDITOR. 
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Research Director, Special Study Commission on Corre 
tional Facilities and Services, California Department 
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fornia Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 1957-1958; Senior 
f Research Analyst, California Youth Authority, 1958-1962. 


MILTON F. SHORE: Clinical Psychologist, Mental Health 
Study Center, National Institute of Mental Health, since 
1964. A.B. (1949), Harvard University; M.A. (1950) and 
Ph.D. (1955), Boston University. Supervising Psycholo- 
gist, Worcester Youth Guidance Center, 1957-1962; Con- 
sultant, Boston Floating Hospital, 1962-1964; Chief Psy- 
chologist, Newton Project, Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
1962-1964; Professorial Lecturer, George Washington Uni- 
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(1959), Florida State University. Medical Service Officer, 
U.S. Air Force Medical Service, 1952-1956; Research As- 
sistant, Florida State University, 1957-1959. 


CARL" F. O’NEIL: Director of Clinical Services, Iowa 
Training School for Boys, since 1961. B.A. (1943), Carle- 
ton College; M.A. (1948), University of Montana; M.S.W. 
(1956), University of California. Chief Probation Officer, 
Montana Eleventh Judicial District, 1951-1954; Parole 
Agent, California Adult Authority, 1956-1957; Case- 
worker and (later) Supervisor, Intensive Treatment Unit, 
California State Prison, San Quentin, 1957-1960; Correc- 
tional Counselor, California Institution for Women, 1960- 
1961. 


MorTIMER KREUTER: Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Special Education, Teachers College, Col- 
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A WoRD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Ine., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
rinting shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
ends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their res 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 
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